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ea Don’t let your competition beat you to the punch 
al 


...Order a NEW Buffalo 
“DIRECT CUTTING” 
_. CONVERTER 


- ; today! 










: @ Reduce your cutting time up to 50% 
: @ Save on operating and labor costs 
x H H H Revolutionary New 
. @ Get finer texture and higher yield cutaet “tues 


Cutting” Converter. 
Capacity 750 to 
800 pounds. 










~The Secret is in the 


exclusive new Buffalo knife design which 


Send for 
Catalog 


operates at tremendously increased speed. 


@ Your competition may be planning at this very minute to use this newer method. 
Some already have. You can’t beat this competition with yesterday's machinery. Write or call us direct 
or see your Buffalo representative about a “Direct Cutting” Converter. DO IT NOW! 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo 3, N. Y. Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


The Leader in Sausage Machinery 
Design and Manufacture 
For More Than 87 Years 
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A Better Attitude 


We find it encouraging that in three or 
four recent instances of dispute over legisla- 
tion or regulations affecting the meat pack- 
ing industry, legislators and public officials 
have shown a tendency to act reasonably and 
to modify their first ideas on the subjects 
under consideration. 

In several cases there is no doubt that the 
proposed laws and regulations had worthy 
objectives, but that in actual practice they 
would have accomplished more harm than 
good for livestock producers, processors, dis- 
tributors and the consuming public. 

Obdurate legislators and regulatory offi- 
cials, who have kept their eyes fixed only 
on the “end,” have sometimes in the past 
used their power arbitrarily to harm the live- 
stock and meat industry and its customers. 
They have not always been willing to accept 
the industry’s suggestions in good faith. 

The meat industry is not insensitive to the 
need for progressive legislation in many 
fields; it recognizes that in modern society 
the consuming public needs protection. 

However, it also recognizes that progress 
must sometimes grow, rather than be created 
by mandate, and that to attempt to do the 
latter may wipe out the very agencies and 
compromise the very relationships at which 
the improvements are aimed, 


News and Views 





An Explanation of meat shrinkage problems by representatives 


of WSMPA, NIMPA and the AMI convinced the laws and 
regulations committee of the National Conference on Weights 
and Measures this week that it had been asking the impossible. 
The committee agreed to withdraw for further study its pro- 
posal that would have required packers to label all packaged 
meat products so that, when received by retail dealers, the 
packages would contain the weight declared. The committee 
also indicated it may modify its stand against proposed legis- 
lation that would authorize interstate packers to omit the mark- 
ing of weight on meat packages of irregular size. The National 
Conference on Weights and Measures is an organization of state 
weights and measures officials. 


A New Compromise farm bill was approved by Congress and 


sent to the White House this week, 37 days after President 
Eisenhower vetoed the first farm measure, Republicans _pre- 
dicted he would sign the second bill, which contains the Ad- 
ministration’s $1,200,000,000 soil bank plan and does not pro- 
vide for high, rigid price supports. Other major features to 
which the President objected also were watered down or de- 
leted from the new measure, which represents a compromise 
between differing House and Senate bills. The Senate yielded 
to the House and wrote into the bill language directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to start the soil bank program this 
year. The House accepted the Senate modification of the manda- 
tory feed grain price-support provision, providing for a lower 
level of support. House provisions to include grazing land in 
the bank were eliminated. 


Compulsion Is Not the answer, USDA and industry spokes- 


men told a Senate agriculture committee subcommittee con- 
sidering the so-called “humane” slaughter bill introduced by 
Senator Humphrey (D-Minn.), The bill would require that ani- 
mals be rendered insensible before slaughter. “This is a field 
in which education and cooperation will bring more satisfactory 
results” than compulsion, testified M. R. Clarkson, deputy ad- 
ministrator of the Agriculture Research Service. Dr. W. A. 
Barnette, sr., president of Greenwood Packing Plant, Green- 
wood, S. C., said the cost of changing slaughter methods to 
conform to those prescribed by the bill would be prohibitive 
for the small operator. 


A June Wedding definitely is “out” for the two major pack- 


inghouse unions, officials of both internationals have announced, 
although expressing hope that the unions yet may wind up as 
a single organization, The merger convention that had been 
set for June 11 in Cincinnati has been called off although the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen of North 
America will proceed with a separate convention in the Cin- 
cinnati Music Hall on that date. Earl W. Jimerson, president 
of the Amalgamated, said there is a possibility that a merger 
convention may be held about three months later. The United 
Packinghouse Workers of America has rescheduled its con- 
vention for June 18-22 at the Cincinnati Music Hall. “While 
it is to be hoped that someplace down the road our two un- 
ions may find it possible to get together in a more satisfactory 
relationship, we are going to turn our attention toward pad- 
dling our own canoe for awhile,” said Ralph Helstein, UPWA 
president. The unions plan to cooperate, however, in the forth- 
coming wage reopener talks, Jimerson and Helstein announced. 































































NP CAMERA gets a new slant on a slice of the audience. 


:TH three major membership services—a new 

accounting manual, a labor library and salesman- 

ship training —already in operation, and other 
meat packer aids in the planning stage, thousands of rep- 
resentatives of NIMPA members companies gathered with 
suppliers in Chicago from May 12 to 15 for the dynamic 
association’s fifteenth annual meeting. 

Registration at 3,048 topped that of any previous con- 
vention and at most of the informal clinics the members 
and panel experts participated actively in the discussion 
of industry problems and opportunities. 

Chris E. Finkbeiner of Little Rock Packing Co. will 
again serve as president and chairman of the board of the 
National Independent Meat Packers Association for 1956- 
57. John E. Thompson, Reliable Packing Co., was re- 
elected first vice president and W. L. Medford of Med- 
ford’s, Inc., Wilbur La Roe, jr., and John A. Killick were 
continued in their posts of treasurer, general counsel and 
executive secretary, respectively. 

The NIMPA board of directors endorsed the suggestion 
of Senator Humphrey of Minnesota that a competent and 
representative advisory committee be established by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to study the problem of humane 
slaughter. and that the committee report on progress 
periodically through the Secretary to the committee on 
agriculture and forestry of the U. S. Senate. At the same 
time the board expressed the firm conviction that methods 
of humane slaughter have not been developed to the point 
of economic practicability, and that many NIMPA mem- 
bers might be seriously injured or financially ruined if 
legislative compulsion were substituted for voluntary co- 
operation in the effort to improve slaughter methods. 

Pointing out that the industry’s need for teamwork can- 
not be entirely fulfilled because packers are not well or- 
ganized in all of the states, and there is not a strong 
enough tie-in between NIMPA and the state groups, the 
NIMPA board declared it to be the policy of the associ- 
ation to encourage the organization and operation of state 
associations of meat packers; to enlist members of state 
associations as members of NIMPA, and the regional vice 
presidents, directors and members of NIMPA in the vari- 
ous geographical areas should cooperate to make this 
policy effective. 

The association also went on record as favoring the 
temporary continuance of certification of Orange 1 color 
by the Food and Drug Administration for long enough to 
permit the development of a suitable substitute color to 
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Thousands throng clinics and 


exhibit halls at convention. 


NIMPA Goes Ahea 
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be employed for the surface tinting of sausage casings. 

N.MPA received a report from its general counsel that 
the right of the Secretary of Agriculture to force meat 
packers to pay for diseased animals is being challenged, 
and that the issue will be taken to the courts if necessarv 
on the ground that non-payment for diseased animals is 
not a “trade practice,” over which the Secretary has juris- 
diction, and that he has no right to adjudicate a debt 
claim. 

The association went on record against Senator Cape- 
hart’s bill (S 3282) which is designed to prevent any 
downward reduction in daily market prices for hogs ex- 
ceeding 15c per day and 25c per day for cattle. 

The group also expressed concern over a proposal by a 
committee of the National Conference on Weights and 
Measures to the effect that packages of meat, when de- 
livered to a store or warehouse of a wholesaler or retailer, 
must conform to the weight marked on the package. 
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Accounting manual is unveiled 


and sales training is sampled. 





questioning audiences attended sessions. 


Plans were made by the association to encourage the 
smaller packers to engage more extensively in the exporta- 
tion of meat and meat products, including lard, under 
Public Law 480. 

A taste of the kind of practical help that will be given 
to salesmen of NIMPA member companies was furnished 
by Fred Sharpe, the association’s director of sales training, 
during the sales clinic on the opening day of the conven- 
tion (see page 57). 

Various views on the curing of bacon bellies, smoke- 
house processing of hams and the use of curing additives 
were brought forth at the active workshop clinic on curing 
(see page 60). 

A warning that the Democratic party may soon be the 
captive of politically conscious labor unions was voiced at 
the industrial relations clinic by Michael J. Bernstein, 
Republican minority counsel of the Senate committee on 
Labor and public welfare (see page 67). At the same 
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EDUCATION IN PROFITS was the theme in the exhibit hall. 


meeting John Mohay, director of NIMPA’s library of in- 
dustrial relations information, discussed the scope of the 
library and its uses. 

Experiences in organization, and some of the benefits 
that can be gained through state meat packer associations, 
were highlighted at the Sunday afternoon meeting on 
state groups (see page 75). Al Pollard, executive director 
of the Arkansas Independent Meat Packers Association, 
described the effective work done by the organization. 

Unveiling of NIMPA’s standard manual of cost account- 
ing, developed over two years by the association account- 
ing committee under the chairmanship of Cletus P. Elsen, 
took place at the accounting clinic (see page 119). Many 
phases of the new volume, which will sell for $25 to mem- 
bers and $50 to non-members, were described during the 
session. 

A little bit of everything, from packaging methods to 
dealer relations, was examined and discussed at the pre- 
packaging clinic on Monday, May 14 (see page 107). 
Speakers emphasized that merchandising is a “must” twin 
with packaging in a successful program. 

Meat packers are willin’, but only a few have much 
experience in the field of frozen meats, it was brought out 
in panel talks and floor questioning during the frozen 
meats clinic (see page 93). 

Management officials can lead their meat packing con- 
cerns toward lower costs and greater profits through live- 
stock conservation practices, as well as by exploiting ex- 
port possibilities, it was brought out at the management 
























clinic, proceedings of which will be found on page 79. 

Grief may lie ahead for cattle slaughterers unless they 
can convince Congressmen and humane agencies that they 
are trying to improve slaughter methods. Experience with 
captive bolt pistol stunning of cattle was reported at the 
beef committee meeting (see page 148). 

Advertising and merchandising of sausage, as well as its 
production, were among the topics covered at the sausage 
clinic held on May 14 (see page 128). 

Preservation of meats and meat food products by anti- 
biotics, irradiation, dehydration, or some combination of 


the three, may be closer than we think, was the thought 
left with packers who attended the final convention session 
on Tuesday afternoon. Officers and directors for 1956-57 
were announced (see below) and regional vice presidents 
reported on the activities of their groups. 

The convention ended with a social cocktail party 
(see pictures on page 154). 

A wide range of new equipment and supplies was 
shown in the exhibition hall during the meeting. Many 
new and modernized items are pictured and described be- 
ginning on page 150. 








C. FINKBEINER J. E. THOMPSON 


All officers of NIMPA were re-elected for the 
1956-57 year during the annual meeting in Chicago. 
They are: 

President and chairman of the board, Chris E. 
Finkbeiner, president of Little Rock Packing Co., 
Little Rock, Ark.; first vice president and vice chair- 
man of the board, John E. Thompson, president of 
Reliable Packing Co., Chicago; treasurer, W. L. Med- 
ford, president of Medford’s, Inc., Chester, Pa.; gen- 
eral counsel, Wilbur La Roe, jr., and executive sec- 
retary, John A. Killick. 

Divisional vice presidents, who were elected at 
their respective regional meetings during the past 
several months, also took office at the annual meet- 
ing. They are: 

Central division, Alan J. Braun, vice president and 
general manager, The Braun Bros. Packing Co., Troy, 
Ohio; Eastern division, Carl H. Pieper, president, 
Oswald & Hess, Inc., Pittsburgh; Midwestern divi- 
sion, Edward W. Olszewski, assistant secretary-treas- 
urer, American Packing Co., St. Louis; Southern divi- 
sion, J. B. Hawkins, general manager, Lykes Bros., 
Inc., Tampa; Southwestern division, John O. 
Vaughn, president, Oklahoma Packing Co., Okla- 
homa City, and Western division, Julius Hoffman, 
Hoffman Bros. Packing Co., Los Angeles. 

Fifteen new directors began three-year terms, ex- 
piring in 1959. The complete NIMPA board, listed 
by division and date of expiration of terms, follows: 

Central—1957, D. L. Saylor. U, Luer Bros. Pack- 
ing Co., Alton, Ill.; R. E. Bartlow, Bartlow Bros., 
Inc., Rushville, Ill., and Alan Braun, The Braun 
Bros. Packing Co., Troy, Ohio; 1958, L. E. Lieb- 
mann, Liebmann Packing Co., Green Bay, Wis.; J. E. 
Schlicht, The Zehner Packing Co., Bellevue, Ohio, 
and Floyd Segel, Wisconsin Packing Co.. Milwav- 
kee; 1959, A. R. Burgdorff, Hickory Farms, Inc. 
New Glarus, Wic.; W. R. Young, Field Packing Co., 
Owensboro, Ky., and Walter Emge, Emge Packing 
Co., Fort Branch, Ind. 

Eastern—1957, Franklin Weiland, Weiland Pack- 
ing Co., Phoenixville, Pa.; John J. McKenzie, McKen- 
zie Packing Co., Burlington, Vt., and Carl H. Pieper, 





NIMPA Officers and Directors for 1956-57 
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W. L. MEDFORD WILBUR LA ROE 


Oswald & Hess, Inc., Pittsburgh; 1958, Albert F. 
Goetze, Albert F. Goetze, Inc., Baltimore; John 
Krauss, John Krauss, Inc., Jamaica, N. Y., and F. 
Howard Firor, Merkel, Inc., Jamaica, N. Y.; 1959, 
E. H. Habbersett, jr., Habbersett Bros., Media, Pa.; 
Bernard D. Stearns, B. D. Stearns, Inc., Portland, 
Me., and Herbert Rumsey, jr., Tobin Packing Co., 
Inc. Rochester, N. Y. 

Midwestern—1957, B. F. Stauffer, Stauffer Food 
Co., Rocky Ford, Colo., and Fred Glaser, Glaser’s 
Provisions Co., Omaha; 1958, E. Y. Lingle, Seitz 
Packing Co., Inc., St. Joseph, Mo.; Harry J. Reitz, 
Reitz Meat Products Co., Kansas City, Mo., and H. 
A. Elliott, Elliott Packing Co., Duluth; 1959, Gus 
Glaser, Gus Glaser Meats, Inc., Fort Dodge, Iowa; 
M. J. Sambol, Sambol Packing Co., Kansas City, 
Kan., and Robert Dennett, Dugdale Packing Co., 
St. Joseph. 

Southern—1957, R. T. Lay, Lay Packing Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; J. M. Gentry, R. L. Ziegler, Inc., 
Selma, Ala., and V. H. Bode, Carolina Packers, Inc., 
Smithfield, N. C.; 1958, A. D. Griffith. Southland 
Provision Co., Orangeburg, S. C.; Ernest Hicks, Bry- 
an Bros. Packing Co., West Point, Miss., and Gerald 
H. Meddin, Meddin Packing Co., Savannah, Ga.; 
1959, J. J. Swick, Copeland Sausage Co., Alachua, 
Fla.; Joel E. Harrell, jr., Joel E. Harrell & Son, Inc., 
Suffolk, Va., and Arnold Autin, Autin Packing Co. 
Houma, La. 

Southwestern—1957, H. F. Glover, Glover Pack- 
ing Co., Roswell, N. M.; Hans Pauly, Blue Ribbon 
Packing Co., Houston, and D. J. Twedell, Houston 
Packing Co., Houston; 1958, Felix Schlosser, Morril- 
ton Packing Co., Morrilton, Ark.; Thomas G. Wright, 
Canadian Valley Meat Co., Oklahoma City, and Wal- 
ter Webb, Webb & Co., Helena, Ark; 1959, Ray 
Turvey, Turvey Packing Co., Blackwell, Okla.; Ray 
F. Johnson, Lubbock Packing Co., Lubbock, Tex., 
and Matthew Brown, Western Meat Packers, Little 
Rock, Ark... 

Western—Matt Smith, S&S Packing Co., Chey- 
enne, Wyo., and H. W. Larson, Montana Meat Co., 
Helena, Mont. 
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NIMPA Sales Clinics 





“PUT THE dealer on the 
defensive and gain the of- 
fensive" is advice of Fred 
Sharpe (at microphone) to 
a group of packinghouse 
salesmen who acted as gui- 
nea pigs at the meeting. 


Sharpe Demonstrates How to Improve Selling 


UPPOSE you were showing one of your salesmen 
we, how to break in a new territory and a potential cus- 

tomer greeted you with, “I've got too many packers 
coming in here now.” 

Or he might say, “Your prices are too high,” or “Mr. 
(Competitor) is a good friend of mine. I’ve been buying 
from him for 25 years.” 

How would you gain that man as a customer? What 
should you expect of your salesman when he’s handling 
such a situation? 

“The mark of a good salesman is being able to think 
on the spur-of-the-moment,” emphasized Fred Sharpe, 
NIMPA’S new director of sales training, at the Saturday 
morning and afternoon workshop clinic on sales manage- 
ment. “Selling is a profession. The professional salesman 
will regain the offensive and go ahead to score that sale. 
We have too many order takers today, and the order taker 
has no place in the competitive business field.” 

It is because NIMPA members agreed that there is too 
much mere order taking in the industry, and salesmen need 
help in this area, that the association has undertaken the 
new sales training program under the direction of Sharpe. 
The Saturday sessions, in addition to yielding many ideas 
of immediate value, served as a preview of the sales insti- 
tute phase of the new NIMPA program. 

The morning session pointed up the need for sales 
training and for management to take the lead in this area. 
Sharpe was assisted in the presentation by a panel con- 
sisting of T. H. Broecker, Louisville Provision Co., Louis- 
ville; A. R. Burgdorff, Hickory Farms, Inc., New Glarus, 
Wis.; John Krauss, John Krauss, Inc., Jamaica, N. Y.; Carl 
C. Neuer, Maurer-Neuer Corp., Kansas City, Kan., and 
Frank W. Thompson, Southern Foods, Inc., Columbus, Ga. 
Also participating was NIMPA president, Chris E. Fink- 
beiner, Little Rock Packing Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

During the afternoon session a simulated sales insti- 
tute was staged by Sharpe with the aid of several salesmen 
from NIMPA member firms. 

Salesmanship almost disappeared from the American 
scene during the wartime shortages, Sharpe pointed out. 
Men who have entered the field of sales since 1941 “don’t 
know how” to sell. 

“The statement, “We have some nice hams today,’ is not 
selling,” he emphasized. “Your merchandise is good. Sales- 
men shouldn't go into the store to sell ‘meat.’ They should 
go in to sell ideas. What the customer wants from the 
salesman is a new idea, and it may not even be about his 
business. All selling is premeditated. A salesman is a doc- 
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tor and he has to spend a lot of time making his diagnosis.” 

The sales institutes to be conducted by Sharpe for 
NIMPA member companies are geared to help salesmen 
make proper diagnoses by stimulating thought, helping to 
instill in them the attitude of learning which is necessary 
for growth and setting the stage for a continuing company 
sales training program. 

Finkbeiner explained the procedure for obtaining 
Sharpe’s services, as approved by the board of directors 
just before the convention opened. He will be available 
for on-the-spot training at the plants of members in a 
self-sustaining program, to be financed by those who de- 
sire these individual sales institutes. As a full-time NIMPA 
staff member, he also will offer a free consultation service 
to all member firms in a manner to be worked out as the 
program progresses. 

The on-the-spot institutes will include six hours of sales 
training for a fee of $500. Two firms in the area may go 
together and split the fee, paying $250 each for a joint 
program. Maximum number of participants in any one 
— will be 30, although sponsoring companies can 

ave other members of their staffs sit in as spectators at 

$10 per person. The $500 fee is the least amount for 
which the program can go to one spot, and $250 is the 
least amount for which any company can participate. In 
Oklahoma City, for example, three firms, which have only 
a few salesmen each, are planning to sponsor one insti- 
tute and will pay $250 apiece. 

The six hours of sales training may be scheduled as 
desired, during the week, on weekends, in the evenings 
or during the day. It might be three hours on two nights, 
two hours on three nights or six hours in one day, Fink- 
beiner, who used Sharpe’s services before he joined the 
NIMPA staff, said his firm had found it convenient and 
effective to schedule two hours for Friday evening, two 
for Saturday morning and two for Saturday afternoon. The 
first session took place at a country club, the second at a 
hotel and the final session at the packing plant. Another 
packer had the program for his salesmen at a resort spot 
60 miles from the plant. Both agreed that it pays off in 
interest and enthusiasm to glamorize the meetings. 

Physical properties needed for such an institute are a 
meeting room, large table, plenty of paper for salesmen 
to take notes and a blackboard. Sharpe said companies are 
welcome to use a tape recorder, too, if they wish. 

“When I work with you,” he stressed, “I want your sales- 
men to know it’s only the beginning of selling. When we 
know our business, it’s only the beginning. Knowledge is 
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power, but only when that knowledge is put into practice 
do we open that storehouse.” 

This will be a program of training and retraining, Sharpe 
explained. At the sales institute, real problems that the 
salesmen have faced will be turned in. Before a salesman 
tells how he actually handled that problem, others will 
be asked what they would have done. Then they will dis- 
cuss the situation and see where there might have been 
room for improvement. In that way, they will be work- 
ing closely together and all will benefit. 

All companies should graph salesmen’s results at the 
outset, Sharpe said, and graph them again after the sales 
program is underway. “They should go up. This should 
reflect in the cash register,” he pointed out. 

Burgdorff suggested that management is somewhat to 
blame for the fact that the industry has so many order 
takers. “Management and salesmen should work more 
closely together to elevate order takers to profit makers,” 
he said. 

Agreeing, Sharpe went further: “If your sales force is 
not what you want, it lies directly at the door of manage- 
ment. Don’t blame the salesmen, blame yourself. The 
president, vice president and other officers should be right 
there at the sales institute. I've often heard salesmen say, 
‘I wish the boss would take a little more interest.’ ” 

In response to a question by Sharpe, about half the men 
in the audience indicated that their companies have some 
kind of a sales training program at present. Only a few 
raised their hands when asked if they worked from sales 
manuals. 

“A sales manual is one thing I want to leave with you, 
with answers to questions down in black and white,” 
Sharpe said. “What if a dealer says another product is 
better? Nine out of ten salesmen will give an old, pat 
answer. Let’s not give him that old worn-out answer.” 

Far too often, Sharpe pointed out, salesmen try to sell 
by such generalities as, “We've got the best sausage,” or 
“We've got the best ham,” and “We've got good this and 
that.” 

Instead of waiting for the customer to ask the obvious 
question, “Why?”, the salesman should follow up with 
the reasons, he said. 

A belligerent customer also calls for a special approach. 
“People by nature will try to pull us off our objective and 
when they succeed they've got us licked,” Sharpe explained. 
“Don't allow a man to pull you down,” he advised. “It is 
not belittling to reach down and pull him up to your plane.” 

An example of such a pitfall was given during the after- 
noon sales institute. The man posing as a customer had 
just said, “Your prices are too high.” 

Placed on the defensive, the “salesman” countered with, 
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“GREETINGS FROM the West,” says Henry Kruse (right), chair- 
man of Western States Meat Packers Association, as he shakes 
hands with Chris Finkbeiner, NIMPA president, before cocktail hour. 


“You don’t know your own neighborhood. That’s your 
big weakness.” 

All members of the panel agreed the “salesman” would 
get nowhere with that approach. Another man said the 
answer might be to tell the story behind that particular 
product, the research that went into its development, etc. 

A possible answer might be another question, such as 
“Why do you thing our prices are too high?”, Sharpe sug- 
gested, since that would put the customer back on the 
defensive. 

However, Sharpe stressed throughout the workshop 
clinic, even if the answer is written out in a sales manual, 
a salesman shouldn't recite it. He must adjust to meet the 
particular situation. “You've got to be an actor to be a 
salesman,” Sharpe said. 

The abbreviated sales institute at the annual meeting 
was not intended to provide answers to problems, but to 
show how such group meetings stimulate thought and 
cooperation among participants, putting them on the 
right road to better salesmanship. Other possible sales 
situations brought up were customer remarks such as, “I’m 
too busy to talk to you today,” and “I see no reason why 
I should use a product that isn’t nationally advertised.” 

Salesmanship, Sharpe reiterated, doesn’t mean just go- 
ing out and servicing customers. It means going out and 
getting accounts that are hard to sell, too. 

“Selling is thinking,” he said. “You have to think your 
way through it. There is no pat answer. You have to feel 
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your way through the situation. There’s nothing more 
effective than letting a man feel you're on his side.” 

Furthermore, Sharpe emphasized, a salesman really must 
be on a customer's side in the sense that he is offering the 
dealer a service that will help his business. 

“The first thing we must do in selling is to destroy the 
‘skin game’ idea that the dealer may connect with sales,” 
Sharpe said. “The salesman must be interested in the 
dealer’s problems and try to help him. The salesman must 
like his customers and get them to like him.” 

All the executives serving on the panel at the morning 
session, when questioned by Sharpe, indicated they felt that 
a continuing sales training program is more important to- 
day than ever before because of the terrific competition 
in the food field. 

“Salesmen are the company as far as the customer is con- 
cerned,” Burgdorff pointed out. “A salesman has to be 
a service to the customer and get large representation of 
product in the self-service counter. Today it is cold- 
blooded. You have to get the product in the counter and 
in a good spot. You have to have that product representa- 
tion for your advertising to do any good.” 

Broecker mentioned the need to have a well thought-out 
plan. “You must have your advertising geared before you 
do this intensive selling,” he said, “Your product should be 
well advertised, well packaged and, above all, salesmen 
must be enthusiastic about selling it. These things don’t 
just happen.” 

The fact that companies cannot expect their salesmen to 
do the selling job alone also was brought out during the 
question and answer period when some of the questions 
dealt with advertising and merchandising rather than sales. 

Finkbeiner was asked how a local company should pro- 
ceed to “franchise” its market. 

“If youre not king bee in your area, it’s because you 
haven't taken advantage of your advantage,” he said. “Let 
people know about your product through advertising and 
sales promotion. Also, you, as head of your company, 
should take responsibility in the affairs of your community. 
Be aggressive in your Chamber of Commerce or civic club. 
There’s no short-cut in franchising a market. You've got 
to let people know about your product. It can’t be done 
overnight. Television is most effective in our area. News- 
paper advertising is next. Radio is very potent. Bill- 
boards are good. You have to work at franchising. It 
doesn’t come easy. But don’t confuse merchandising with 
sales training. They're different, and you need them both.” 

The responsibility of management for careful selection 
of the men who are to represent the company as salesmen 
also was mentioned by Finkbeiner. Some men will never 
be professional salesmen although they might be good in 
other jobs, he noted. 

“Before you start with your sales training program, make 
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dinner to welcome new di- 
visional officers in which the 
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"IS THERE room for one more? | doubt it," says elevator operator 
as she peeks around edge of door during noon rush hour. 





ADRIENNE FITZKE and Wayne Worcester, The Globe Co., stand 
arm in arm while other Globe personnel wave hat and hand to prove 
that the hand is quicker than the camera's eye. 


an analysis of your plant,” he advised. “Select men for the 
program who have the ability to grasp it. This is one 
area where that old packinghouse expression really fits in, 
‘You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.’” 
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“MAKE IT BETTER" was 
the theme of curing ses- 
sion with panel chairman, 
E. W. Olszewski, American 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
leading the meeting. Pan- 
elists seated (left to right) 
are L, D. Horodenski, Hugo 
Nagel, Inc., Brooklyn; Her- 
man Hoppe, The Braun 
Bros. Packing Co., Troy, 
©.; Herbert Slatery, jr., 
East Tennessee Packing Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., and Gar- 
land Wilson, jr., Seitz Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., St. Joseph. 


Use New Methods But Keep Your Standards High 


AUTION was the advice given by curing panel 
C members in answer to many questions from the 

floor on problems encountered in the curing- 
smoking cycle. 

This was especially true in the counsel given to the 
question: “Can I pump hams and smoke them immedi- 
ately?” Panelist L. D. Horodenski, Hugo Nagel, Inc., 
Brooklyn, said that this change should be undertaken 
slowly. The reaction of consumers to a fast-cured and 
smoked ham might be unfavorable if there is a radical 
change in flavor. Yield and labor savings might be sig- 
nificant, Horodenski said, but processing procedures 
adopted with the new method should be explored thor- 
oughly, step by step. 

Amount of cure injected into hams troubled many 
packers, Panel consensus was that 10 per cent pickle is 
a desirable standard. One packer stated that his firm 
pumps its hams 10 per cent, holds them six to seven days 
in a dry pack and then smokes them. 

Panelist Herman Hoppe, Braun Bros, Packing Co., 
Troy, O., reported that his company pumps bellies 10 
per cent, holds them for two days in false bottom trucks 
and then smokes the product. He said that on heavy- 
smoked bellies the chilled yield is 98 to 99 per cent 
green weight. On the light slabs the yield is about 95 per 
cent, The trucks used for holding bellies contain about 
1,000 pieces. Currently Braun Bros. is investigating 
techniques for applying pressure on the bellies as this is 
believed to eliminate seam cracking during slicing. 

Panelist Herbert Slatery, jr., East Tennessee Packing 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., reported that his company me- 
chanically injects only No. 2 and No, 3 bellies and uses 
8 per cent pickle. 

Since his company has used ascorbic acid in the belly 
cure, panelist Garland Wilson, jr., Seitz Packing Co., Inc., 
St. Joseph, Mo., reported that the need for cover pickle 
has been eliminated. The company pumps the bellies 6 to 
8 per cent and holds them in cure for three days. 

It was agreed generally that the amount of pickle orig- 
inally placed in the ham and the end product yield, will be 
determined by what the packer wants in the way of a fin- 
ished product. 

Panel chairman E, W. Olszewski, American Packing 
Co., St. Louis, pointed out that changes in methods are 
adopted for a number of reasons. Each of these changes 
affects the end product, he said. Once the mechanics of a 
method are mastered, then it should be modified to com- 
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pensate for the product changes it has brought about. 

Panelist George Wrape, Heil Packing Co., St. Louis, was 
asked at what temperature packers pumped their bellies. 
He said that bellies chilled to 36 and 38°F. have presented 
a problem in injection curing in the Heil plant. The pickle 
squirts out rather than into the meat. He further volun- 
teered the information that Heil Packing tempers bellies 
before cure injection and does the same prior to slicing. 

A number of packers presented contrary views stating 
that they were able to inject pickle into bellies chilled to 
34 to 36°. 

CHAIRMAN E. W. OLSZEWSKI: Over the past 20 
years we have gone through periods of great changes in 
curing methods, and then periods in which we have done 
things without too much change. In the last four or five 
years we have seen many changes. I feel that this is an 
indication that we are on the brink of a great advance in 
curing methods, but that now is the time to evaluate what 
we have done in the last four or five years. 

We have one question which I don’t think one man can 
really answer, and that is, “Can ascorbic acid really improve 
the color of a product?” It is somewhat of a controversial 
subject. I would like to have some comments on it. 

PANELIST HOPPE: We have made several tests of 
ascorbic cured products. I have never been satisfied with 
the results since I could not see any appreciable gain in 
color retention. However, if you are crowded for smoke- 
house capacity, I think ascorbic acid has a tendency to 
help you. 

I have tested phosphate with ascorbic acid, and I think 
the phosphate has given me better color, especially at the 
point of slicing, so to speak, or point of delivery. 

As to color retention—I don’t know. I think that there I 
should back up a bit and sav possibly that the ascorbic acid 
will hold the color just the least bit longer. However, to 
be frank and fair about it, I will say that I, mvself. prefer 
phospate over ascorbic acid, and particularly for use 
with our bellies. 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: We have experimented a 
little bit. We do not use ascorbic acid in our plant, but we 
have experimented a little bit with dipping slab bellies in 
ascorbic acid. We didn’t do anything about it because we 
didn’t exactly see what real value it would have. Most of 
the bacon is sliced after that anyway, and then, of course. 
we lose the advantage. We do sell slab bacon, also, but we 
don’t feel that we really have a color problem. However, 
the fact remains that in our tests we did get color develop- 
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ment to a marked degree; ascorbic must do something. 
Maybe it is up to the packers to figure out a way to use it. 

PANELIST SLATERY: We don’t use ascorbic acid 
in curing. Based on the few tests that we ran, we didn’t feel 
we were justified in going any further with it. Like the 
others, we vote for the use of phosphate. However, we have 
used ascorbic acid in our sausage operations and have been 
most pleased. 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: That brings up this point: 
You must evaluate your own results. You can do things 
with chemical additives and, in many cases, accomplish 
everything that the ingredient salesman suggests. How- 
ever, the decision as to whether or not these accomplish- 
ments are really to your benefit is something that each 
and every plant must make for itself. 

PANELIST WILSON: When you start talking about 
color, most of us are in the position of not being able to 
measure color. It takes scientific methods to measure de- 
grees of color. What may be a good color for one may not 
be the color that someone else wants. Probably most of 
us have an idea of what we like in our bacon. 

We have used ascorbic acid, but not for the purpose of 
developing color. We view it as a means of maintaining 
color, and we have less fading from lights when the prod- 
uct goes into the retailer’s case. 

GEORGE K. PARMAN (Hoffmann-La Roche Inc.) : 
My company is one of the basic producers of ascorbic acid, 
and we have been trying to determine whether it affects 
color in bacon and ham. It is not an easy problem. We 
have taken the task to a prominent agricultural experiment 
station, and we hope to have something out this summer 
which will pin the answer down to a yes or no, or give us 
something to go on. These findings probably will not pro- 
vide the final answer, but they will be more factual than 
the data we have been able to present up to now. 

The important point we have run into is the one Mr. 
Wilson mentioned: What is your standard? What is your 
color? It is not an easy thing to measure. We have found 
cases where the feed given to the hog has influenced color. 
I think it is a complicated question. 

We are also investigating the relationship between ascor- 
bic and phosphates since there seems to be some sort of 
a synergistic action and the two reinforce each other to 
some extent. We hope that we will have some other infor- 
mation for you. 

PACKER: I would like to ask Mr. Wilson whether he 
has found that the use of ascorbic acid reduces mold 
growth. I was told by someone from the Georgia experi- 
mental station that they had found that dipping countrv- 
cured hams in ascorbic acid reduced the growth of mold. 

PARMAN: It does not have any effect, one way or 
another, as far as we can tell. We have seen work from 
Germany in which mold was actually innoculated with 


JUST TAKE a look at the construction of this pan is sales 
pitch during exhibit hours. Packers in center photo evaluate 
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VARIOUS METHODS of bacon curing are being discussed just 
before curing session by Laurence Eisen, Reliable Packing Co., 
Chicago, and Paul A. Hammes, George Purdue and Edward J. 
Packard, all of Merck & Co. 


ascorbic acid, and the mold kept growing very merrily. 

PACKER: It might be or of mention that there 
is fungicide material that does exist with a similar name— 
sorbic acid. Sorbic acid is used as a mold inhibitor. 

PACKER: We have had a little trouble with belly 
color, and we seem to experience it more with fresh bellies 
than with frozen ones. I wonder if any others have experi- 
enced such a problem and whether they have different 
processes for curing fresh bellies and frozen. 

Our problem lies in the flank part of the belly. It be- 
comes dark—and that is nearly always in connection with 
fresh bellies. We have no trouble with frozen bellies. 

PANELIST HORODENSKI: We have never encoun- 
tered any trouble like that. 

HOPPE: During this past winter I did experience simi- 
lar difficulty in my own plant. Hogs were paying pretty 
well and we were pushing them hard. Consequently, our 
chilling performance was not the best. The hogs that we 
were cutting were not set up as they should have been. 
I don’t know whether this is your particular case; it was 
mine. 

We experienced awfully dark sliced bacon, particularly 
on the flank, the surface lean. It would come out with a 
layer of dark meat right over the surface to the point, 
sometime, of being almost black. 

I woke up to the fact that I was pumping bellies at 
around 58 to 60° F. I immediately started to chill my bel- 
lies by spreading them out overnight and pumping them the 
next day. We got the temperature down to 40° and came 
right out of our trouble, 

May I ask the questioner: What is the temperature of 
the fresh bacon you are pumping? 

PACKER: We suspected such a cause and _ started 
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tempering our bellies by holding them until they reached 
38°. Even when pumping at 38°, and refrigerating the 
brine to 38°, we still have some trouble with the flanks. 

SLATERY: Don’t you think the flank portion normally 
will turn just a little darker? 

PACKER: I agree with that, but we are not satisfied 
with the results we get. 

SLATERY: I was glad to hear what Mr. Hoppe had 
to say about chilling. You are not going to get good color 
unless you have well-chilled pork to start. You must have 
the foundation before you can do anything. I think we have 
all been guilty of insufficient chilling with the hog run 
we have had. We get to pushing too much and we forget 
the basic fundamentals. 

PACKER: Mr. Slatery, do you suspect there is anv 
difference between a belly that has been thoroughly chilled 
down to 34° to 36°, or below, and then is pumped at a; 
high as 50°, and one that is in the 38° to 40° range at the 
time of the pumping? Is it the initial chill that stops action 
of one sort or another, or the actual temperature at the time 
of pumping that is important? 

SLATERY: It goes back to how your hogs are chilled 
initially. If they are not chilled right, then you can expect 
trouble later on. 

PACKER: If you had a well chilled hog and then let 
it warm back up again, would you expect the same degree 
of trouble as if you had a not-too-well-chilled hog to start? 

SLATERY: I would say that you would. 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: Mr. Wilson, what do you 
think about this? 

WILSON: We get practically all of our bellies on the 
outside, and they are chilled down to the degree mentioned 
by Mr. Slatery. However, our pumping room is about 40 
and it is an overnight hold. I would say the bellies warm 
up as much as 4° from their temperature when we receive 
them. We haven’t run into trouble. 

I wonder, really, whether the initial chill doesn’t take 
care of it. 

SLATERY: It certainly gives you a good start. 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: I think that each of us 
is more conscious of the temperature of frozen bellies than 
we are about the fresh. I think that in defrosting bellies 
we are very conscious of the temperature, and probably 
don’t get into as much trouble because we are more alert. 
However, the temperature variations are not always noticed 
in connection with current production. Perhaps you overtax 
your facilities to some extent. 

ED PACKARD (Merck & Co.): We are also suppliers 
of ascorbic acid. Before getting off the subject of dark 
bellies, I would like to indicate that we have had a number 
of inquiries as to whether ascorbic acid would help the 
problem. Our answer is no, as far as we are concerned. 
Dark meat is due to other things—the natural characteristics 
of the hog or methods of handling. 

The same thing holds true in regard to spraying with 
ascorbic solution to retain the color. It will not help on 
dark bacon. It does a good job on cherry red, but there is 
not much you can do about too dark meat. 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: Ascorbic acid, then, will 
not correct anv fundamental ills. You must correct them 
and then use ascorbic for whatever benefit you can obtain. 

Are there any other questions on color or tempering or 
temperatures? 

PACKER: What is the general practice with regard to 
washing or soaking to prepare the belly before it is hung 
in the smokehouse? Does this have any influence on color? 

HORODENSKI: Possibly the length of time that the 
bellies are in pickle has a lot to do with that. The heat of 
the water may affect the belly. Excessive soaking may tend 
to give you a little fading in color. That is my own belief. 

HOPPE: I can only report what we do at our plant. 
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GOING DOWN? Conventioneers head for elevators in orderly 


manner after close of convention sessions. 


We do not soak our bellies. We do run them through a 180° 
spray in the washer in our ham room. That is all the soak- 
ing or spraying or washing that we give our bellies. 

PACKER: You do that to control the salt on the surface? 

HOPPE: No. I don’t feel that you have any more salt 
on the surface than inside. I say I would not spray them if 
I didn’t have to; the government men want that. I would 
leave the surface as it is simply because I think I would get 
a better outside color. 

PACKER: How many days are your bellies in cure? 

HOPPE: Two days. 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: I know our product would 
be very salty and be salty in appearance if we did not wash 
it. There is, of course, no more salt on the surface than in 
the rest of the belly, but you do dry the surface. 

We also use soaking to correct for over-cure. When I say 

“over-cure,” I mean that if we don’t pull the bellies on 
schedule, and they remain in cure for one, two, or three 
days longer than they should, then we soak. Normally, 
we don’t soak, but we do think it corrects for over-cure. 
We give the product a luke-warm soaking and don’t find 
any effect on color. We believe it takes away some of the 
excess salt. 

SLATERY: I think washing bellies is pretty standard 
practice. When washing the bellies, we get them through 
it as quickly as we can. 

WILSON: We always soaked bellies when we used 
cover pickle on them. If we had them down an extra day, 
we gave them a little soak, and a longer soak for two days. 

We are now pumping and use no cover pickle and don’t 
soak bellies. We figure we put in a set amount of salt by 
pumping and that amount is there; there is no way for them 
to absorb additional salt. Consequently, we just wash and 
hang them. 

ED PACKARD: I wonder if I might make one other 
comment in connection with ascorbic acid spray applica- 
tion. We have just concluded some studies which indicate 
vou can extend sliced bacon shelf life 30 to 50 per cent by 
the application of a spray solution. } wonder if any of the 
veople here have vet tried the application themselves, and 
if so. what results they are getting. 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: You are extending the 
shelf life 30 per cent by a spray application of ascorbic 
acid? 

PACKARD: That is the result for color retention on 
sliced bacon. 

WILSON: If you use no ascorbate in vour cure, and 
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you spray at the point of slicing, I assume that you extend 
your shelf life 30 or more per cent. Suppose you use ascor- 
bate in your cure; is there any advantage to the spray ap- 
plication? 

PACKARD: Yes, there is. It is not a substitute for use 
in the cure to get a good initial color. However, with the 
spray, you can extend the shelf life beyond the point you 
achieve by using it in the cure. 

As was pointed out, there have been rather inconsistent 
results from the use of ascorbates in bacon, but a number 
of people are getting good results. The spray application 
is not a substitute for use in the cure; it just extends shelf 
life that much farther. 

PACKER: When do you spray the bellies? 

PACKARD: The slices are sprayed immediately as 
they come off the slicer. 

PACKER: Is the solution put on with something like 


"THIS PIECE of steak 
received 2.5 million 
reps of radiation," ex- 
plains John E. Thomp- 
son, president, Relia- 
ble Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, to John Mohay 
of NIMPA, 


a compressed air sprayer or is it sprinkled on? What quan- 
tity is put on? 

PACKARD: The spray is added with a compressed air 
sprayer. There are two manufacturers of suitable equip- 
ment—Morton Salt and Binks Manufacturing Co. 

A 5 per cent solution is applied; with a gallon of solution 
you can spray from 10,000 to 20,000 Ibs., depending on 
the amount of moisture you want to deposit. The amount 
of ascorbate that you do deposit, even at 1 gal. to 10,000 
lbs., is negligible. You can hardly see it and the cost runs 
about two-tenths of a mill. 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: Is the spray equipment 
costly? 

PACKARD: The basic equipment, complete, runs about 
$350. Morton Salt is leasing its equipment. 

PACKER: What is the name of the other company? 

PACKARD: Binks Manufacturing. The firm is mainly 
in the paint spraying field, but it does have satisfactory 
ascorbic spray equipment. 

PACKER: Does spraying in any way affect the flavor 
of the bacon? 

PACKARD: None whatsoever. Not enough is deposited 
to have any effect at all. 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: The color of sliced bacon 
is certainly a problem to everyone who makes it. This 
particular spray is something most of us have heard about, 
but I don’t think we have a lot of information on it. 

WILSON: In spraying slices as they come off the slicer 
you must have a certain amount of moisture. It has been 
stated that ascorbic acid will not retard the growth of 
mold. Will moisture added by spraying increase the amount 
of mold on sliced bacon? 

PACKARD: The amount of solution is so small that it 
should have little or no effect so far as mold is concerned. 
It evaporates almost immediately, leaving residual pow- 
dered ascorbic acid; you can’t see it, but it is there. In the 
commercial trials which we have been conducting over a 
period of three months, we have had no indication what- 
soever of mold formation. 

PACKER: Is it possible to make as fine a finished 
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bacon by pickle cure as it is by dry cure—as firm a bacon 
and as good a frying bacon? 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: After you have worked 
out your production problems with a new method, then it 
is time to start improving your product. Mr. Wilson, will 
you comment? Can you make as good a pump cured prod- 
uct as a dry cured one? 

WILSON: We have pumped bellies for a long time. 
We went from the dry cure to sweet pickle and from 
S.P. cure to injection curing. 

What is good bacon? What suits my trade may not suit 
your trade, My trade will accept injection cured bacon and 
like it as well as dry cure bacon. Perhaps in somebody 
else’s area they won't. 

SLATERY: We are still using a modified dry cure for 
our No. 1 product. We feel that we have a better bacon, 
but when it gets down to the price question it is a different 
story. Whether you can get your money out of it is de- 
batable. 

There is no doubt that D.C. or modified dry cured bacon 
performs better in the skillet. I fried some of the other 
bacon at home, and I have a scar right here, but it appears 
that the housewife is not paying too much attention to that 
factor. D.C. bacon is certainly better bacon to my way of 
thinking. 

WILSON: It is like ham; some people prefer long- 
smoked ham. You can leave a ham in the smokehouse for 
72 or 128 hours, or leave it there for a month, and you can 
find persons who will say that one is much better than the 
others. However, what does it cost to produce such long- 
smoked items? You tie up your smokehouse and run into 
heavy expense. 

It is the same way with D.C. bacon. If you can stand 
carrying the inventory and the expenditure of time and 
effort, and still sell enough of it to pay, that is fine. How- 
ever, in our local market I don’t believe that consumers 
would pay the higher price that would be necessary to 
recompense you for your effort. 

PACKER: Mr. Slatery, what is the difference in yield 
between dry cure and pumped bacon? 

SLATERY:That is pretty hard to pin down, but I 
would say, roughly, it would average somewhere around 
4 per cent in favor of the pumped bacon. 

HOPPE: Many packers have switched over to pumped 
bacon. Some have run into trouble because they wanted 
to see what their new machine would do. However, I think 
that a lot of those problems have been licked in the last 
two years, and that packers, in general, are putting out a 
good sliced bacon. I don’t know of any whose tonnage has 
dropped because the firm went to a pumped bacon. 

I think you can put out an acceptable bacon with an 
injector cure machine. As to whether the dry cure is bet- 
ter than the injection cured bacon, that is a discussion that 
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has been going on a long time. When I see, or when I 
hear of a packer who has lost his business and can’t get it 
back with an injection cured bacon, then I may listen. I 
haven't seen that packer yet. They all seem to be doing 
all right with their injector machines. 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: That touches on a point 
on which I feel strongly. We are talking bacon quality, A 
lot of it depends on who is making it and how they are 
making it. Just because someone pumps 8 per cent and 
you pump 8 per cent and you buy your ingredients from 
the same sources, and perhaps you hired the other pack- 
ers foreman at some time, that doesn’t mean that your 
bacon has to taste the same way as his, 

One of the advantages that an independent meat packer 
has is that he can put a little bit of his own taste into his 
products. If we want to put out an individual product just 
because we think it is good, we can do it. I think it gives 
the independent a competitive advantage, and that we 
should exploit the fact that our product may have a certain 
flavor characteristic that we alone can give it. 

PACKER: I think Mr. Hoppe hit the nail on the head 
when he said that if you use the machine right, it can and 
will do a good job. Where can you get better uniformity? 
When you rub bellies, you don’t know exactly what you 
are going to get in the way of salt content. 

PACKER: What is the best way to thaw your freezer 
bacon prior to curing? 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: We have had very satis- 
factory results merely by spreading our bacon in a room 
with a temperature of about 48°, and then, as the bacon 
thaws, we pick it up and put in cure before it gets too 
warm. 

PACKER: How long does it take to thaw? 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: Two days; we can do 
it over a weekend. We can bring in the frozen bellies on 
Friday and put them in cure on Monday. 

Since we don’t pump them we probably do not have to 
be as concerned about the temperature as if we were 
pumping. 

PACKER: We get our bellies out of the freezer and 
put them in water at 100°. In two hours we can run 
them through the machine and have bacon. May not this 
flank color difficulty be due to slow warm air thawing? 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: We haven't run into any 
color problems using this method. However, we didn't 
select the method for any particular reason, but simply 
because it was a convenient way of handling it in our place. 
It is the way we do it and it works. 

PACKER: I wonder if this flank discoloration problem 


C. O. HINSDALE (right) of Balentine Packing Co., Green- 
ville, S.C., stops to chat with Ed Fessel (center) and 
D. S. Plouff of Fessel & Plouff, Inc., Louisville, Ky. Center 
photo catches Moe Bernstein (middle), Binghamton Sausage 
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J. Frank (left) and John F. Mottley of Hercules Fasteners, 
Inc., Elizabeth, N.J. To the right, we see three men sharing 
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might not be due to the fact that we are neglecting the 
surface of our meat and not getting nitrite into it. We have 
run into it, too, but I haven't noticed any difference be- 
tween frozen and fresh bellies. It seems to me that we are 
possibly not getting enough cure onto the surface of the 
belly and the flank meat doesn’t get the cure it should. 

HOPPE: | think it is the initial heat that you must 
get out of the belly. You must chill it down to start with. 
What you do with the meat after that is another story. I 
defrost bellies in water. I have never experienced any 
color problems with my defrosted bacon. I think it goes 
back to getting the initial heat out of the bellies. 

PACKER: | can only report that we get a well-chilled 
belly out of the cut, but we still run into dark flank trouble. 
Our bellies will run anywhere from 32 to 36° at the time 
of cutting. I don’t think temperature has too much to do 
with the discoloration. 

WILSON: We have spoken about poor color on the 
flank and we have tried to attribute it to temperature and 
cure and defrosting. Maybe we are going overboard and 
should get back to the animal. We know that we some- 
times get dark cutting beef. Perhaps we have the same 
thing in pork. 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: To the gentleman who 
brought up the subject of color—was this a problem with 
individual bellies or a batch difficulty? 

HENRY KRUSE: We approached this problem in our 
plant on the basis of trying to isolate the variables. So far 
we have not been able to nail it down. Our problem does 
not occur by batch, or by a certain lot of hogs, or by days. 
We use a three-day cure. We thaw our bellies in water 
and the frozen ones seem to give us no trouble at all. How- 
ever, our fresh bellies vary. We have closely controlled 
temperature down the line and we are shooting at 38°. We 
are tempering our bellies a full day after the cut so that 
we give the belly time to reach a uniform temperature 
throughout. 

We pile our bellies on skids, about seven layers high. We 
have tested the bottom bellies against the top. We cannot 
find any uniform problem in the bottom layer against the 
top layer. 

We wash in the conventional washer with a spray. We 
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hang in a chain house where we have installed heating coils 
at the top and bottom, and we get less than 7 to 8° tem- 
perature variation from top to bottom in the house. 

We are working at this problem very hard, and we are 
not able to nail it down. We know that if we get some 
good color, something must be done right. We cannot 
accept the fact that it may lie in the hogs because we experi- 
ence the same trouble in fresh bellies from other packers. 
We buy a lot of bellies out of western Canada and we 
get some pretty lean hogs. I will say that the leaner the 
belly the darker is the color. That is to be expected; the 
very nature of the cure brings that out. 

We have a laboratory and a good chemist. It must be a 
human element, or some kink in our process, that brings 
out some dark bellies. I would say that 10 per cent of 
our fresh cured bellies are not acceptable. We have no 
trouble with the frozen bellies, 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: We have had some in- 
quiries about ready-to-eat ham temperature. We would 
like to get the consensus as to a commercially acceptable 
and desirable ready-to-eat temperature. Can you give us 
your opinion on that, Mr. Horodenski? 

HORODENSKI: We find that by smoking hams to 
internal temperatures of 146 to 148° we come up with a 
very desirable product. We haven't had any trouble and 
the ham has had good acceptance. 

HOPPE: On our ready-to-eat hams we don't get that 
high; 142 to 144° is our range. I believe the government’s 
regulation calls for 142. We try to shoot for 142 or 144. 

SLATERY: We do very little of such processing in our 
area. With the boned and rolled ham that we do have in 
our ready-to-eat line we take the temperature to 155°. 
When our firm says “ready-to-eat,” we mean that you can 
slice and eat it. 

HOPPE: Here is a difference of opinion. I believe 
that under the government's regulations you are producing 
a fully cooked product. Apparently the packers have gone 
off on a tangent of some kind with respect to this ready-to- 
eat product. You ask the question, “Is it ready to eat?” 
No, I don’t think our hams are ready to eat, but there is 
“ready-to-eat” on the label. 

I think that the packers should definitely take steps to 
correct this situation. We have. We are taking the ready- 
to-eat labels off all of our items that are only smoked. 

We also make a fully-cooked ham which we take to 
156°, However, our ready-to-eat ham, as the government 
labels it and as the government specifies it, is a smoked 
ham taken to 142 to 144°. 

WILSON: We are in about the same boat. We don’t 
label any ham “ready-to-eat.” We have one smoked ham 
which is finished at 142 to 144°, and a fully-cooked prod- 
uct on which we go to 155°. 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: Has anyone had any 
trouble on the consumer end and from labeling “ready- 
to-eat” and finishing at 146° or lower? 

“Ready-to-eat” and “fully-cooked,” of course, are some- 
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times used interchangeably. They are not really inter- 
changeable, but they are used that way. } 

PACKER: We put out a fully-cooked ham that we 
only bring to 150°. The government requirement, as I 
understand it, is not so much one of a definite tempera- 
ture, but that the ham must have the characteristic of 
being fully cooked. They take a look at the ham finished 
at that temperature, and if they are satisfied that it has 
the appearance of a fully cooked ham, it may be so labeled. 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: We, too, take ours to 
150° and call it fully-cooked. I have never heard a com- 
plaint that it is not actually ready-to-eat and not cooked. 

PACKER: You bring your hams up to 150° and label 
them ready-to-eat; how long do you hold the internal tem- 
perature at 150°? 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: We pull them; we don't 
hold that temperature at all. 

PACKER: How long does it take you to get up to 150°? 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: We smoke overnight, or 
about 15 hours. We have a conventional house with 
steam heat and we heat up a lot of the area at one time. 
We have a big house for the size of the batches that we 
put through, and we just segregate the hams and pull the 
light ones first and keep the heavier ones in until they reach 
the proper temperature. 

PACKER: At what temperature should you smoke? 

PACKER: The ending house temperature is 170°. We 
start out at 125° and build up 5° an hour until we get up 
to 170° and continue to run it that way. It takes about 
13 hours for a 12-lb. ham. 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: I think we go to 175. 

WILSON: We start out on the same basis. When morn- 
ing comes and we need the smokehouse, we go up pretty 
fast. 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: We have conventional 
houses, and we don’t have a lot of control with that meth- 
od. All we can do is control the amount of heat we put 
in and the amount of smoke. We know the differences in 
our smokehouses, and the temperatures between the front 
and back, etc., and we load our houses accordingly. 

PACKER: The great majority of our hams do not find 
their way as whole hams into the consumer's home. Rather, 
they are cut in half, with the retailer taking out his full 
share of center cut slices, and the halves are then mer- 
chandised without the benefit of any particular protective 
wrapping. 


What curing precautions should we take to preserve 


NP PHOTOGRAPHER caught these exhibit hall visitors 
(left photo) unaware. Center photo shows E. E. Hicks (back 
to camera) of Bryan Bros. Packing Co., West Point, Miss., 
with armload of literature and a cane, talking with Ray F. 
Johnson, right, Lubbock Packing Co., Lubbock, Tex.; Tommy 
Tomson of Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis., and Doug 
Tomson, facing camera. Finding a quiet corner to talk things 
over was not easy, as shown in right photo. 
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good color and appearance on those cut pieces? 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: Would vou like to an- 
swer that, Mr. Horodenski? 

HORODENSKI: I don’t think you have any control 
over the way the dealer handles it in the retail store. The 
only thing that you can hope, if he cuts the ham, is that 
he gets it out and sells it quick. If a ham is unprotected 
in any way, it is bound to fade when exposed to light. 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: May I suggest that you 
all visit a supermarket that handles a lot of different brands. 
At Easter time I went into a store that had a big display 
of cut hams. There were a lot of different packers’ hams 
there and the differences were very marked. Take a look 
at your Own products under actual conditions when they 
are displayed competitively with others on your market. 

PACKER: Can I rephrase my question a little bit? 
What curing precautions should we observe to make sure 
that our hams will stand up just as well and just as long 
as our competitors’ in the same counter, 

HORODENSKI: How does your product stand up 
to your competitors’ at the present time? 

PACKER: We feel that we are at least average or a 
little better. Some hams that we see in our customers’ and 
non-customers’ shops fade very rapidly and acquire a 
gray appearance in a short period. These we don’t want. 
We want to avoid this condition. 

We are looking at this proposition of the stability of the 
ham with regard to flavor, color and everything else. I 
don’t think the consumer gives a hoot whether we use a 
long or a short cure, ascorbic acid, nitrate or nitrite. He 
is interested in the quality of the ham as he judges a qual- 
ity ham. 

We have interpreted that to mean that a ham should 
have, on its cut surface, a good pink tint that doesn’t fade 
into gray or green or a yellowish color within an un- 
reasonable short time. 

PACKER: If you are concerned primarily with the 
fading of the color on the cushion side, my limited experi- 
ence indicates that where fading occurs, it takes place on 
the cushion side. 

PACKER: We have a problem there too, I think it 
probably has a lot to do with our curing procedure. We 
pump the ham and hold it dry for seven days and then it 
goes into the smokehouse. We have tried to correct by 
pumping—just taking the needle and giving the ham a 
couple of shots on the cushion side. While it has helped, 
the uniformity is still not up to snuff. You still get a differ- 
ence. 

WILSON: We helped the color on the cushion side a 
little by increasing the pressure in the pickle pump to 80. 

PACKER: Don’t you break a lot of arteries? 

WILSON: No, not particularly. 

PACKER: How soft is your ham? 

WILSON: Pretty soft. 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: That would make a big 
difference. 

PACKER: At what temperature should the ham be 
pumped? 

WILSON: Our hams are pumped at a product tem- 
perature between 45 and 50°. The pickle is around 45° 

PACKER: Isn’t your ham awfully spongy? 

PACKER: What should the minimum inside tempera- 
ture of a smoked ham be? 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: Do you have any com- 
ment, Mr. Hoppe? 

HOPPE: We use 142 to 144° on our smoked hams. 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: I assume we are talking 
about a smoked ham which is brought up to at least 138° 
Do you have any comments on that, Mr. Slatery? 

SLATERY: We go along on 139°. 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: MIB requires 138° and 
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A. Busse, sr., dressed hog expert of the meat packing industry, 
discusses some weightier subjects with his friends. 


they have always made us get 140° to make sure we had 
the necessary 138°. 

PACKER: Not if you don't label at ready-to-eat. 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: Absolutely—140° because 
of the variation in the hams. We have to go to 140° in 
order to make sure that we have 138° on the whole line. 

WILSON: Didn't the MIB originally require that if 
the ham had the appearance of a ready-to-eat product, it 
must go over 137 or 138°? Thus if you went over 119°, 
you had to go on up to 138. It seems to me they make 
you take them all up to 138° now. 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: That has been more or 
less the policy of the MIB. I believe the agency feels that 
many products are eaten the way they come without fur- 
ther cooking. So, it does not make any difference what 
you intend to do with the ham, you must take it up to 
that temperature because people may eat it as is. The 
distinction between the two has been virtually wiped out. 

PACKER: Let's say you put hams in the smokehouse 
between 12 and 15 Ibs. Have you ever checked each 
rack to get the variations in temperature between the hams; 
and to find out which ones you are taking up to 160? 
Check out your differences in temperature. We found wide 
variations and we were very surprised. Our smokehouse 
man said everything was running perfect with 2° maxi- 
mum difference, but we found that things were not ex- 
actly that way. There is a lot of money lost right there. 

CHAIRMAN OLSZEWSKI: We have a temperature 
variance of 4 to 5° on the same tree. In making the fully 
cooked ham at 150°, 150° would be the minimum tem- 
perature; some hams would run as high as 154° or 155°. 

We have the conventional-type smokehouse, and we 
don’t have a lot of control over it. We load it according 
to the hot spots and colder spots, and we know what those 
are, but we haven't tried anything much on variations on 
trees, although we know they exist. 

I will mention one thing that occurred to me. We had 
some trouble with the drip in the smokehouse and we got 
some rag paper covers for our trees. There wasn’t a lot 
of drip, but it did a lot of damage. The covers stopped that. 

We found that the biggest advantage we got was a 
baffling effect which reduced our drafts and evened out 
our temperatures. We subsequently eliminated the problem 
of the drip in the smokehouse, but we have continued to 
use the covers on the trees. When we first tried them we 
were worried that we wouldn't get good smoke circula- 
tion. It has worked in the reverse—the covers have acted 
as baffles and improved our whole smoking procedure very 
markedly. If any of you have a problem with variations, 
that might be a cheap way of doing something about it, 
because the paper cost isn’t much. You can put the covers 
on the tree and it really will do a good job, We could 
tell, without even testing, that it was doing a good job. 
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NIMPA GUEST speaker Mi- 
chael Bernstein, minority 
counsel of the Senate com- 
mittee on labor and pub- 
lic welfare, is flanked by 
panelists, John Mohay, di- 
rector of NIMPA's indus- 
trial relations library; Frank 
H. Firor, jr., Merkel, Inc., 
Jamaica, N.Y.; John J. 
Faust, Heil Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Richmond 
Unwin, Reliable Packing 
Co., and Elmer Koncel, 
Louisville Provision Co. 


Bernstein: Are Unions Capturing the Democrats? 


political activities of labor unions and the impact 

these activities are having and may have upon our 
society, our economy and upon the fate of management in 
the United States. 

A few months ago when the Teamsters dedicated their 
new $5,000,000 building in Washington, George Meany, 
head of the AFL-CIO made the principal speech. In the 
course of that talk, he made the following statement: “We 
expect to use every method legally available to us as citi- 
zens. This, without question, will include political action. 
The scene of battle is no longer the company or the picket 
line. It has moved into the legislative halls of Congress 
and the state legislatures.” 

Recently, within the past two weeks, the secretary of the 
AFL-CIO delivered a speech in which he said practically 
the same thing, only in slightly greater detail. 

Now, these two statements accurately describe labor’s 
primary objective. They constitute the motive for the 
merger; they constitute the reason for the planned organi- 
zation drive in the South. 

I think most experts in the field of labor relations and in 
labor history are pretty well agreed that the labor move- 
ment in the United States has come pretty close to reaching 
the limit of its organization possibilities in this country. 
All the talk you hear about labor doubling its membership 
to 30,000,000 or 35,000,000 in the next few years, I think, 
is just talk. I think they are fully aware that the pace of 
organization is going to be much slower because those 
workers who are not now organized represent the most 
difficult workers to organize—white collar workers, retail 
workers, agriculture workers, southern textile workers. 
There are many such categories that present insuperable 
problems of organization to the labor movement. 

When the labor movement says that it is interested in 
increasing its membership for economic purposes, this, in 
my opinion, is a blind for the real purpose, which is to 
build a political organization which has as its goal the 
ultimate domination of both the federal and state govern- 
ments. 

This will sort of illustrate something about the nature of 
this drive: The ordinary or traditional pressure group in 
American political life is usually an interested group de- 
voted to some narrow field of activity. It is an organiza- 
tion like your own which, when it is interested in egisla- 
tion, is interested in legislation which has a direct impact 
on your problems in your industry. This is true of practi- 
cally all of the so-called lobby or interest groups po pres- 
sure groups. 

But when we look at labor, organized labor, we find a 
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completely different picture. In the CIO’s P.A.C. hand- 
book of 1954, were listed, alphabetically, 22 major issues 
which were said to be of direct concern to the labor move- 
ment, and I want to read them to you: atomic giveaway, 
civil rights, Eisenhower, foreign policy, government pay 
raises, Hoover Commission, housing, immigration and citi- 
zenship, minimum wage (that is the first labor issue that I 
have mentioned), natural gas, natural resources, old age 
and survivor benefits, public power, rural electrification, 
the record of Congress, Salk polio vaccine, social security, 
Taft-Hartley (that is the second labor issue), taxes, TVA, 
unemployment and unemployment insurance. 

Only four of the 22 issues can be said to be of direct 
interest to the labor movement, as a labor group. The other 
18 issues are political issues which are of interest to every- 
body as citizens and as voters, but not as members of a 
particular group. The fact that labor has interested itself 
in all these issues clearly indicates that the labor movement 
is not a pressure group in the ordinary sense, but funda- 
mentally, despite any superficial lack of resemblance, is a 
political organization, because only a political organization 
takes a position on every issue. 

Here is an example. This is a reproduction of just the 
pages of one issue of the AFL-CIO News for December 12, 
1955. Three-quarters of the articles are political articles. 
I will read you a few of the headlines: “Labor Wars 
Against GOP Money Policies;” “Convention Condemns 
GOP;” “Labor’s Voice Loud at the Polls.” In other words, 
three-quarters of labor’s organ is not devoted to reporting 
trade union news, but to reporting and commenting on 
political affairs. 

Labor has always taken some position politically in the 
past. But going back to the Gompers tradition, the old 
slogan was, “Reward your friends and punish your ene- 
mies.” The extent of that, up through ’33, was that labor 
would take a position favoring this candidate or that one, 
but would take no active part in political activity. 

But beginning with the New Deal Administration in ’34 
and ’35, and the establishment of the C.I.O. and the break- 
away from the A.F. of L., we had a more active role on the 
part of labor unions in political affairs. For example, where 
labor was strong enough, and it frequently was, it exercised 
a negative veto. It could not, for example, determine who 
should be the political candidate of a particular party, but 
it did in many cases have enough strength to veto many 
candidates. We know that this happened in 48 when 
Truman was renominated. Truman’s nomination had to 
be cleared with the top labor leadership before it was 
accepted by the Democratic convention. 

Another method that labor has used is contributions to 
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friends of the labor movement in political life, regardless of 
political affiliation. In the old days when labor was using 
this technique, some Republicans would get substantial 
labor support. When Dewey ran for governor of New York, 
there were important labor leaders who supported Dewey’s 
campaign and who contributed. 

Then the most recent development of a sort of a periph- 
eral nature was the formation of P.A.C. and L.L.P.A., 
reaching its highest point in New York state in the Liberal 
party. The Liberal party represents less than 10 per cent 
of the electorate in New York state. It never has polled 
more than 450,000 votes in an electorate of over 7,000,000. 
However, the Democratic party cannot elect a candidate 
unless he also appears on the Liberal party ticket. If the 
Liberal party puts up a third candidate, the Republicans 
invariably win. That makes it necessary for the Democratic 
party in New York to offer substantial concessions to the 
Liberal party which, while it is only a minority party, holds 
the balance of power. 

The Liberal party in New York is almost exclusively sup- 
ported financially by the labor unions, Dubinski of the In- 
ternational Garment Workers and Alex Rosen of the Milli- 
nery and Cap Workers. But the sort of situation which you 
have in New York is one which cannot be repeated too 
frequently throughout the rest of the country, and even 
if it could be repeated, it is not a satisfactory political 
device from labor's point of view because it does not give 
them ultimate decisive power in the naming of candidates 
and writing of political platforms. 

And so has been developed the last and most effective 
technique of all, and it is this technique that I want to talk 
about, because it is a political action device that is vir- 
tually unknown to the American public. This technique is 
the infiltration into the existing political parties and the 
taking over of those parties so labor can operate under the 
name of a traditional American political party without 
giving any indication, at least officially, that what you are 
really dealing with is a labor party. The objective of this 
infiltration is the Democratic party, for reasons which I 
am sure are obvious to everyone and which I need not 
detail here. 

Americans will not vote for a special interest group, 
even if it is as big as labor, any more than they will vote 
for the A.M.A. or the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce or NIMPA, or any other special interest group. To 
succeed, labor must have the disguise of a traditional 
American party. 

This is the lesson they learned in Ohio in 1950 when 
they were licked by Taft. That licking was repeated in 
55, in the referendum on the unemployment compensation 
proposal where the electorate clearly understood that this 
was not a fight between Republicans and Democrats, but 
a fight between the general public and the labor move- 
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ment. This lesson they have applied in Michigan. There 
they operate as the Democratic party. The proof of how 
successful they have been is this: 

Twenty-five years ago Michigan was a Republican 
counterpart of a southern Democratic state. There wasn’t 
a single Democrat in either house of the Michigan state 
legislature. Today, Michigan is a Democrat-controlled 
state, and the Democratic party is completely controlled 
by a trade union movement, from the grass roots up, 
internally. 

Labor has been so tremendously successful that it 
were able in 1954 to defeat a man like Homer Ferguson, 
whose name was known to every voter in Michigan and 
who had a very respectable record, and to elect, instead, 
a man like McNamara, of whom nobody has ever heard. 
He happens to be a member of my committee so I know 
this—a very poor public speaker, a man who is completely 
at the beck and call of the labor unions. Despite this 
discrepancy in personality, political record and so on, 
the Democrats succeeded in electing him. 

Mennen Williams has been elected governor four times 
and will probably succeed in being elected a fifth time. 
Management has overlooked this lesson which labor has 
learned. 

The reason why I am talking about this is because I 
feel that the one way to meet this threat—and I speak now 
not as a Republican, because I would feel the same way if 
an attempt were being made to take over the Republican 
party—the only way to meet this threat is through exposure. 
In other words, the public must be made aware of this 
technique of infiltration. 

I have just learned, and I have been getting this from 
various sources, that a plan is afoot—and you will be able 
to bear me out next summer or fall—that the union people, 
headed by Reuther, are going to force the walk-out of the 
southern Democrats in the Democratic national conven- 
tion. You say from a Democratic point of view, this would 
seem to be disastrous; it would be a split in the party. But 
look at what it would mean for the labor party. If they 
could force the conservative southern Democrats out of the 
convention, they could move into the state organizations 
in the South and take over the existing official Democratic 
machinery. True, they wouldn’t have the electorate. They 
would probably follow the old-line southerners that walked 
out, but the purpose at this stage is not to win elections. 
That is secondary yet. The purpose is to get control of 
the Democratic machinery. 

If they take over the Democratic machinery in the state 
organizations in the South, even though they don’t have 
a single vote behind them, they then have a voice in the 
Democratic convention, where it counts in terms of writing 
party programs and in terms of selecting candidates, 

This is the same role, to be perfectly fair, that the 
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Republicans play in the Republican convention. The 
southern Republicans do not have any following, but yn 
do have votes in the national Republican convention, and, 
therefore, they do exercise a tremendous influence on the 
choice of candidates and the writing of the platforms. So 
the first step is the taking over of the Democratic party. 

The president of the Michigan Labor Council is on record 
as saying that the unions never will support a Republican 
candidate again. I want to make this point: The old notion 
of labor rewarding its friends and punishing its enemies is 
over. For instance, the labor party published a list of 12 
senators that it wished to defeat in the coming election. 
What interested me was that all 12 of them, first of all, 
are Republicans, and that the list includes Senator Bender 
from Ohio, who is Lausche’s opponent, notwithstanding 
the fact that Lausche is far more conservative. He is far 
more conservative than Republicans on management. 
Nevertheless, they are planning to defeat his opponent, 
which means, undoubtedly, that they are going to help 
Lausche win. 

In other words, this notion of merely voting for a man 
because he may be friendly to labor is out the window. 
That is gone forever. They will never vote Republican 
again because the objective is control of the Democratic 
party. 

We have had some examples of that. Clifford Case was 
elected Congressman from New Jersey. When the P.A.C. 
voting chart came out, Case had a 100 per cent voting 
record. In other words, the C.I.O.-P.A.C. listed Clifford 
Case as having voted right on every single major issue 
during his term in Congress. Despite that fact, labor sup- 
ported his opponent. In other words, it did not support 
Case just because he was a Republican. There was Senator 
Ives in the Senatorial election in ’54, and you can multiply 
these cases many times. 

How are they going about this? The first technique is 
this: I have already indicated that one of the plans is to 
split the Democratic convention and force a possible walk- 
out of the conservative southerners for the purpose of 
permitting them eventually to move in and take control of 
the state machinery in the southern states. 

Another technique is this: They pick a community, a 
city, or a county where the Republicans are very strong 
and the Democrats are very weak, where perhaps the 
Democrats haven't won an election and carried the county 
or district in 40 or 50 years. You know what happens to a 
political party, its organization, after a series of defeats— 
it collapses. It has no party workers. It finds it difficult 
to find people to come in and fill the precinct jobs, the 
leg jobs, the jobs that have to be done in order to keep the 
political organization alive. 

The political people in the union movement have been 
sending their members into the Democratic party in those 
localities where the Democratic party is very weak and 
disorganized, and they are taking over these jobs as 
precinct chairmen and ward chairmen and sometimes as 
county chairmen. They never win elections, but they have 
control of the Democratic machinery, which gives them a 
voice in the state Democratic convention, which, in turn, 
gives them a voice in the national convention. 

This has been going on all over the country. The report 
is that there is not a single state in the United States, 
including the deep South, where the labor people have 
not taken over control of at least one, and very frequently 
more, Democratic local organizations, from the grass 
roots up. 

How .were they able to do this? Your traditional 
American political party is a loose, amorphous organiza- 
tion. It has very little cohesion. It does not require any 
great loyalty or zeal or activity on the part of its members. 
Those of you who belong to political organizations know 
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that. In some states you do not have to prove you are a 
Republican or Democrat to vote in the Republican or 
Democratic primary. The organization is usually just a 
skeleton force—a few people with an office, who do very 
little between campaigns. Then, when a campaign is in 
the offing, they rush back and try to stimulate the good 
Democrats or Republicans in the district to get out and 
get the voters registered and so on. It is not an everyday 
organization; it is not a tight organization; it is not a 
disciplined organization. And this looseness, this amor- 
phousness is growing all the time. The situation isn’t get- 
ting better, but it is getting worse. 

The reason is that the thing which holds a political 
organization together is patronage, and that is disappear- 
ing from the American scene. You have the civil service 
laws. For instance, on a federal level, 98 per cent of the 
jobs come under civil service, and under the federal laws, 
jobs may not be awarded to people under the civil service 
system on a political basis. Merit systems exist in most 
states. This means that areas in which the political leader 
can look for rewards to give to his favorite henchmen have 
practically disappeared. He has to rely on zeal and ideal- 
ism and so on in order to keep his political organization 
going. 

The labor movement is the greatest patronage organiza- 
tion in the United States today. The 15,000,000 members 
of the AFL-CIO and the Railroad Brotherhoods have a 
payroll, paid employes on the staff of all the unions, 
totaling 300,000, which is a total far greater’ in number 
of jobs than anything both political parties combined can 
match. These are employes. These are organizers, paid 
officials, public relations men, newspaper men (they have 
a tremendous press), analysts, economists, research men, 

When you go to Washington and walk into the union 
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headquarters, you think you are in a government agency— 
a 12- or 15-story building with hundreds of workers on 
every floor, These people are beholden to the union move- 
ment. They are employes; they have to do what they are 
told, regardless of what their views are. 

This is a natural source of patronage and a potential 
source of political activeness. The labor unions have 
300,000 people whom they can send out into the political 
arena. This is not merely around campaign time; this is 
every day of the year. Political activities of the unions 
can be maintained on a 365-days-a-year basis, because 
unions have other functions to perform on a 365-days-a- 
year basis. 

The type of activities carried on by union officials and 
organizers happens to bear a close resemblance to political 
activity, in its normal everyday function, more than any 
other type of activity in American life. Men who work 
for businesses, men who work for industry, employes who 
perform technical productive functions, employes who 
perform selling functions—these are occupations which do 
not fundamentally have a real resemblance to political ac- 
tivity. But a union organizer, a man who has to go out and 
persuade people, has a natural training and preparation 
for going into political activity, which is very similar to 
his everyday functions. 

So you have this tremendous organization with 300,000 
paid employes and a tremendous number of members, and 
they can be transformed at almost a moment’s notice into 
political activity—ringing doorbells, mimeographing ma- 
terial, sending out literature, talking to their neighbors, 
contributing money, and so on. 

Neither of the traditional American political parties 
can begin to match these resources in manpower and 
money. 

In terms of the restraints which exist on trade unions 
and political activities, we know there are laws which 
prohibit contributions and expenditures, and so they have 
used the so-called P.A.C.—the political arm method. They 
have asked for voluntary contributions and the proof that 
the membership is not too enthusiastic about the fact that 
labor is taking an increasingly active role in politics is the 
fact that the voluntary aspect has never been successful. 
With 10,000,000 members in the A.F. of L., they have 
never succeeded, on a voluntary basis, in raising more 
than $400,000 at most. 

But that is not where the real resources come from. For 
instance, a few weeks ago Senator Neuberger from Oregon 
got up on the floor and made a speech about his own 
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campaign. He stated he had received $23,000 in cash 
contributions from the C.I.0.-P.A.C., and lamented the 
fact that it was necessary to receive such contributions, 
but pointed out that his opponent had received much more 
from management. What he did not tell the Senate was 
that in addition to the $23,000 he received in cash, the 
labor union people wrote, had printed, inserted and put 
postage on and mailed 100,000 letters for him; made 
165,000 personal telephone calls; put at his disposal 100 
automobiles, with chauffeurs; provided him with scores 
and scores of precinct workers on a day-to-day basis to 
work at getting out the Democratic vote. They provided 
him with scores and scores of workers on election day. In 
addition to that, they contracted with him for five articles 
which appeared in the union press and they paid him 
$1,000 apiece for each article. If you add up the total 
value of these services, they come to many times the 
$23,000 which he got in cash. 

This type of activity is not precluded. by the law. This 
is the kind of activity that is going on every day, in every 
part of the United States. The trade union press itself 
runs into millions and millions of copies a week, and as 
I have indicated, it is full of nothing but political news. 
Union news is relegated to the back pages. All you see 
are big political headlines, attacking Republicans, attack- 
ing southern conservatives, and plugging for Hubert 
Humphrey, Lehman and Neuberger, etc. 

You are confronted with an organization which is 
naturally adept in — activity, which has tremendous 
resources, tremendous manpower, opposed to the old- 
fashion types of political organizations which are declin- 
ing in strength for the reasons I have indicated. 

As sort of a corroboration of their strength, I want to 
point this out: We have heard over and over again, “Labor 
can't deliver the vote.” We usually point to the Taft 
victory in Ohio and the referendum. Meany and Reuther 
and Schnitzler will always say, “We can’t deliver the 
vote.” In a sense, this is literally true. Obviously, Meany 
or Reuther cannot get up on a platform and say, “I want 
every union laborer to vote for Joe Doakes,” and then 
expect them to vote for Joe Doakes. In this sense, they 
can’t. But they can deliver the vote in the sense I have 
just described, by providing their candidate with the kind 
of political machinery into which I have gone in some 
detail. 

In 1948 the labor people were very unenthused about 
Harry Truman’s nomination. They didn’t want him in the 
first place, and they were convinced that he couldn’t win 
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in the second place, as many of us were. Dewey lost that 
election, much to a good many people’s surprise. He has 
been constantly criticized since because of his so-called 
ineffectual campaign. 

We happen to know in 1948 the labor people made a 
deliberate decision. The decision was this: Truman can’t 
win, so why waste our time, money, resources and man- 
power on a hopeless cause. Let’s throw everything we 
have into the congressional races. From °46 to ’48, the 
Republicans controlled Congress; that was the so-called 
famous 80th Congress, the Congress which passed the 
Taft-Hartley Act. We had a substantial majority. So 
effective was labor’s political action that we lost 70 Re- 
publican incumbents in that election, and 38 of those 
incumbents lost their seats in 16 states that Dewey car- 
ried, which is a conclusive demonstration of the effective- 
ness of labor's political activity. In other words, despite 
the so-called weak campaign that Dewey waged, he ran 
better than the 38 Republican congressmen—congressmen 
who were defeated in the states he carried, because labor 
had concentrated its efforts on defeating those 38 Re- 
publican candidates. 

I think the same thing is going to happen in this next 
election. Barring a split, such as I have described, with 
the southern Democrats, and getting a united Democratic 
party, I am convinced Eisenhower will win the election 
but will lose both the House and Senate, and, perhaps, 
by even a greater margin than the Democrats now 
enjoy. This will be something unprecedented in the his- 
tory of American politics, that the winning President 
should not be able to carry in with him a majority of his 
own party in the House and Senate. If this happens, it 
will be the most striking demonstration of all of the ability 
of the labor movement to deliver the vote in the special 
sense I have described. 

CHAIRMAN ALAN J. BRAUN, The Braun Bros. 
Packing Co., Troy, Ohio: Thank you very much. Cer- 
tainly after such an enlightening speech, there undoubted- 
ly will be many questions in the minds of all of you. 
Are there any questions? 

PACKER: What hope do we have? 

BERNSTEIN: | indicated that I thought that answer 
was exposure. If the American public can be told that what 
is going on is this attempt to take over the Democratic 
party by the labor movement, so that we will have a 
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special interest group parading as a political party and 
not under its own identity, I do not think the American 
people will buy it. 

Of course, this seems to me to be a public relations 
and a communications problem. I admit we suffer under 
very grave handicaps, because some of the most influential 
segments of the press and communication—the columnists 
and commentators, and also the groups like the League of 
Women Voters and A.D.A. and the do-gooder groups, 
have all accepted the union line, which makes it very 
difficult for management, whom nobody believes anyway. 
Everybody doubts management’s good faith. It presents 
a really difficult problem. 

But it seems to me a job can be done on a community 
level. All of you are members of communities. You have 
your social groups, your churches, etc. This word has to 
be gotten around. It is as much in the interest of the 
Democratic party as in that of the Republican party. 

There is one labor relations aspect of this which man- 
agement might be able to do something about, and that 
is the question of compulsory unionism. I think this is 
the Achilles’ heel. It is beginning to penetrate even into 
their consciousness that there is something undemocratic, 
something which is a flagrant violation of civil rights and 
liberties, to compel a man to belong to the union as a 
condition of holding his job, and yet take part of the money 
that he contributes and use it for political purposes of 
which he may completely disapprove. More and more peo- 
ple are becoming aware of the injustice and wrongness of 
that particular thing. It is in this respect that management 
can make this a sort of target. 

PACKER: Would you say if this sort of thing prevails, 
it will be a step into socialism itself? 

BERNSTEIN: Today we don’t like to use the term 
because if anybody says anything against socialism, im- 
mediately another fellow says, “Look at the post office.” 
But, after all, what can you expect from a labor govern- 
ment? We know what they had in the labor government 
in Great Britain. There are leading figures inside the labor 
movement, and I refer particularly to the old C.I.O. 
element—the Reuthers and the Careys, who are funda- 
mentally socialists in the old sense, and who favor increas- 
ing government intervention and control, and perhaps 
even government ownership. 

At the very best, a labor government would mean 
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legislation designed to favor labor and would be to the 
disadvantage and handicap of management. A _ perfect 
example was the Westinghouse strike. Governor Leader, 
in the middle of the strike in Pennsylvania, announced the 
strike was transformed into a lock-out. This was an 
interesting point because under the Pennsylvania law, 
when you go on strike you cannot get unemployment 
compensation, but under the law, if it is a lock-out, you 
can get it. First, Governor Leader suggested to the strike 
leaders and Westinghouse that they agree to compulsory 
arbitration. When Westinghouse refused, the governor 
stated that by-refusing to accept arbitration, the company 
had transformed the strike into a lock-out. Upon that 
transformation, every striker was eligible to receive up 
to $35 a week in unemployment compensation. The result 
was that the public was financing the strike. That is the 
sort of thing you can expect. 

ELMER KONCEL, Louisville Provision Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.: Do you think this political fence-building will 
split the two unions farther apart or weld them together? 

BERNSTEIN: That is inside the merged organization; 
I don’t know. All I can say is that the primary purpose 
of the merger in the first place was to strengthen their 
political operations, rather than any hope that it would 
give them any more strength from a purely economic 
standpoint. I think the merger will eliminate the sort of 
situation you had in Michigan, where you had half of the 
teamsters supporting the Republicans and Reuther sup- 
porting the Democratic candidate. That thing will in- 
creasingly disappear and the merger is designed to 
eleminate that type of difference. That does not mean 
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there will not be other differences—economic fights and 
jurisdictional fights—but even with those internal disputes, 
the chances are good that the coalition will stay together 
for political purposes. 

CHAIRMAN BRAUN: What do you think will be 
the fate of the Taft-Hartley law if the union should take 
over the Democratic party, as you mentioned? 

BERNSTEIN: Two steps, I believe, will be necessary. 
They would have to take over the Democratic party first, 
and having taken over the Democratic party, they would 
have to be able to win the elections. After all, Repub- 
licans do win occasionally. But, on the assumption of 
having control of the Democratic party and then carrying 
the national administration, both President and the Con- 
gress, I don’t think there is any doubt but that the first 
order of business would be the repeal of T-H and return 
to the Wagner Act, with some liberalizing amendments to 
the Wagner Act, so it would even be a more pro-labor 
statute in that situation than it was during the 12 years 
of its existence. 

PACKER: To what extent is the Democratic party 
resisting this attempt to be taken over? 

BERNSTEIN: It is hard for me to say because I am 


a Republican and I am not privy to what the Democrats 
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are doing. We know there is a faction inside the Demo- 
cratic party that doesn’t like it. The particular means 
that they are using to fight it, I don’t know. For example, 
the South has made a big issue of the segregation prob- 
lem. That is all right from the South’s point of view, and 
I am not quarreling with them on it, as a hypothetical 
matter. But it seems to me the South would be much more 
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effective if it would try to transform this into a general 
fight on states’ rights because they are not going to get 
the conservative Republicans from northern states with 
large Negro populations to join with them on a segregation 
issue. It can fundamentally be transformed into a states’ 
rights issue. 

This is a mistake on the part of southern Democrats 
because by not playing it up as a states’ rights issue, 
they are losing support. Bricker, Schoeppel and Jenner 
and many others cannot go with them on segregation. 

The southerners are the last bulwark against this 
movement. There are about nine important industrial 
states where the delegations to the Democratic convention 
this coming August will be controlled by the labor people. 
That is how far the penetration has gone. There are weak- 
nesses in the whole Democratic party. The South, for 
instance, is conservative upon labor and upon many things, 
but on welfare, it is just as New Deal and just as liberal 
as Humphrey and Lehman, and also on federal aid to 
education, health aid, and federal handouts, etc. 

Now that the Republicans are in the majority, the situa- 
tion is even more difficult. In a minority we had good 
coalition—the conservative Republicans and the southern 
Democrats—and we frustrated, in the past few years, a 
good many of the measures that the New Deal Democrats 
had. But now with the Republicans in the majority, the 
conservative Republicans are scared. They do not want 
to take issue with Eisenhower. After all, he is their 
President. Party loyalty is a concept that has some mean- 
ing, and so you find conservative Republicans voting 
for New Deal measures. The thing has become so frag- 
mentized that you do not have this clear-cut division. 

For example, this highway bill was up. It was voted. 
Dondero of Michigan proposed an amendment to knock 
out the provision which would authorize the Secretary 
of Labor to determine the prevailing rates of all labor in 
every state of the union. The law now permits the Secre- 
tary of Labor to establish prevailing rates on all govern- 
ment building contracts. This is not a federal government 
project; the states do the building. Nevertheless, this pro- 
vision was in, and the Secretary of Labor will set the 
rates in every state. Dondero proposed to take this power 
away, not to give it to him but to give it to each state 
itself, and the southerners deserted him on that, and also 
most of the conservative Republicans, because they wanted 
the hand-outs. If you cannot bring the conservative 
Republicans into line, I cannot offer much hope for 
effective resistance. 
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State Associations 





EXCHANGING VIEWS on state association activities are (I. to r.) 
Robert McLeod, McLeod Packing Co., Valley Falls, Kans.; A. J. 
Jessee, Virginia Meat Packers Association; Thomas Wright, Okla- 
homa Independent Meat Packers Association; C. O. Hinsdale, South 
Carolina Meat Packers Association, and W. L. Medford, Pennsyl- 
vania Independent Meat Packers Association. McLeod is chairman 
of a steering committee to organize a state association in Kansas. 


How to Organize and Win Aims at State Level 


TATE associations of meat packers are not a new 
idea, but there are some new ideas about state asso- 
ciations. Chief among those expressed at the Sunday 

afternoon NIMPA forum was that the value of coopera- 
tion by independent packers, which was readily apparent 
during OPA days, can be even greater when no crisis is 
imminent. 

“A state association is like religion,” said Al Pollard, 
executive director of the Arkansas Independent Meat 
Packers Association. “If you need it and you haven't got 
it, it’s too late to get it.” 

Associations represented at the meeting ranged in age 
from the Pennsylvania Independent Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, which was organized more than 30 years ago, to the 
Virginia Meat Packers Association, which will be one year 
old in July. Also present were two men who are spearhead- 
ing the formation of such groups in their states: Fred 
Glaser of Glaser’s Provision Co., Omaha, who is instru- 
mental in the pending organization of a Corn Belt Packers 
Association, and Robert McLeod of McLeod Packing Co., 
Valley Falls, Kan., who is chairman of a steering commit- 
tee for the organization of a Kansas Independent Meat 
Packers Association. 

Spokesmen from other states, where associations exist 
on paper but have not been active in recent years, indi- 
cated that they, too, plan to get on the move. 

While state associations have no official connection with 
NIMPA, the national organization has offered much en- 
couragement and guidance in their development, par- 
ticularly during the past two years. 

“It is the feeling of NIMPA that accomplishments of 
independent meat packers can best be achieved by strong 
state associations coordinated through a national program,” 
explained Chris E. Finkbeiner, NIMPA president, who pre- 
sided at the meeting. Finkbeiner also is president of the 
Arkansas Independent Meat Packers Association. 

AIMPA, too, had deteriorated through inaction until 
two years ago, Finkbeiner admitted. Then the nucleus of 
Arkansas members decided it was time to wake up and 
build a strong organization of packers that would be a vital, 
contributing force in that state. AIMPA thus had a two- 
fold problem that is shared by all such groups: how to get 
active participation by all who are or should be members, 
and how to get recognition in the state. 

Ways in which sound publicity and public relations 
have helped the Arkansas group grow into a strong 
organization were explained by Pollard, an advertising and 
public relations expert. 
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First of all, Pollard said, AIMPA set forth its objectives: 
increase membership, relate activities to consumers, get 
publicity for the association, keep members informed on 
latest industry developments, and establish public relations 
contact with other Arkansas groups related to the indus- 
try, such as producers, 4-H Clubs, retailers and consumer 
organizations. 

AIMPA, he said, has tried to build its programs around 
the four “ribs” of the meat team: grower, processor, retail- 
er and consumer. Each monthly meeting features a brief 
report on developments affecting stockmen, and _ better 
livestock is one association goal. Independent and chain 
store representatives also have appeared as speakers to tell 
what they think of the industry and where, in their opinion, 
it might be improved. 

Another meeting featured a panel of women, who made 
headlines in the state with their views on what housewives 
want in meat. Women, they said, are interested primarily 





AL POLLARD, executive director of the Arkansas Independent 
Meat Packers Association, explains how a planned program gives 
impetus to membership growth and creates consumer goodwill. 
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in taste and also welcome prepackaged items because they 
provide “built-in maid service. 

Senator Fulbright of Arkansas spoke on “Pigs ’N Poli- 
tics” at one meeting, which was held in Helena instead of 
the regular meeting place in Little Rock. AIMPA char- 
tered a bus to take members to Helena as a group. 

“It was something different and it got a lot of attention,” 
Pollard told the NIMPA meeting. “The senator also left 
with a better understanding of packer problems.” 

AIMPA sends out news releases to newspapers and 
radio stations on all its meetings and is getting excellent 
coverage, as evidenced by clippings on a bulletin board 
displayed by Pollard. Photo mats are sent to newspapers, 
which welcome the opportunity to print news and pictures 
about local people. Television cameramen also have cov- 
ered many AIMPA events, such as the occasion when the 
association chartered an airplane and flew as a group to the 
NIMPA Southwestern division meeting at Houston. 

“Publicity creates an air of excitement in the organiza- 
tion,” Pollard pointed out. “Besides getting members in- 
terested, publicity is stirring up interest of the public, 
making the public aware that AIMPA is striving to serve 
the consumer and improve product.” 

Among other attention-getters displayed by Pollard were 
the AIMPA news quarterly, showing photos of major 
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events, and the AIMPA letter-head, which also helps 
establish identity. 

“Create a little excitement and interest if you want to 
build a strong association,” he advised. “If you can’t create 
a little excitement, you have a tough row to hoe.” 

Finkbeiner noted that, unlike packers in some other 
states, Arkansas independents are not having difficulty with 
chain stores. 

“One of the reasons we're not having trouble with the 
chain stores,” he said, “is because you find brands of four 
or five independent packers in Arkansas stores. Because 
we can show them we're trying to build the state, they’re 
friendly to the independent packers. I know if I’m the 
only strong independent packer in the state of Arkansas, 
I can be nipped in the bud just like that. But if there 
are four or five or six strong independents, that helps me. 
The better job we can do as independent packers in Arkan- 
sas, the less chance there is of someone coming in and 
taking over.” 

Progress made by several other state associations during 
the past year also was summed up by representatives of 
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EARLY-BIRDS gather for informal meeting of the central division 
under chairmanship of Alan Braun, The Braun Brothers Packing Co., 
Troy, O. Several regional groups met on May 13. 


those groups. James J. Swick, Copeland Sausage Co., 
Alachua, Fla., president of the Florida Independent Meat 

Packers Association, said the Florida organization has 
been working closely with producer groups and the Florida 
State Marketing Association to get better livestock Meat- 
type hogs and fat hogs, for example, are placed in separate 
pens at the auction yards and there is an automatic price 
differential of about $1 per cwt. FIMPA members also 
are exchanging yields data and this has helped a lot, 
Swick said. In other action, the association succeeded in 
getting the governor’s cabinet to make funds available for 
inspection after the state legislature adjourned without 
making an appropriation. Members also are working 
together to improve equipment and sanitation. 

“The best thing,” Swick said, “is that our members 
know each better and now thrash things over. This makes 
them better competitors, and they're doing a better mer- 
chandising job.” 

Reporting on the Georgia Independent Meat Packers 
Association, president Robert L. Redfearn, Redfern Sau- 
sage Co., Atlanta, said one problem in Georgia is lack of 
uniform inspection laws throughout the state. After study- 
ing the situation and obtaining information from other 
states, the association has drawn upa uniform state inspec- 
tion law which it hopes to have passed at the next session 
of the legislature, he said. GIMPA also obtained modifica- 
tion of certain weights and measures rulings that were 
devised before meats were pr epackaged, and, by speaking 
as a group, got a ruling that the state’s sales and use tax 
did not apply to a certain item used in large quantities 
by the industry. 

The Georgia commissioner of agriculture has addressed 
the state association and recently agreed to provide a full- 
time state man to promote production of meat-type hogs in 
Georgia. A new GIMPA program, soon to go into effect, 
is a uniform plan on sausage pickups. Members have 
agreed to pick up unsold sausage items from stores but 
will credit the dealers with only one-half of the cost of the 





EAST TENNESSEE Packing Co. personnel scan THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER DMS report for latest market quotations. 
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items. The Georgia group has scheduled meetings twice a 
year, with others on call. 

“A state association will save you a lot of money and 
make you better operators,” Redfearn said. 

The Louisiana Meat Packers Association has not been 
very active of late, reported Fred Dykhuizen, Dixie Pack- 
ing Co., Arabi, La., but a number of packers plan to get 
together before the summer is over and revamp the asso- 
ciation. A large delegation of Louisiana packers was pres- 
ent at the NIMPA meeting. Dykhuizen said he would like 
to see the state inspection fee fully paid for by the state as 
a public service. 

The North Carolina Meat Packers Association, which 
was organized in 1954, now has 32 member companies, 
reported a spokesman for that group. The association is 
trying to get state meat inspection and also is promoting 
weigh-out, rather than weigh-in, of livestock. 

State inspection also has been a major project of the 
Oklahoma Independent Meat Packers Association, Thomas 
G. Wright, Canadian Valley Meat Co., Oklahoma City, 
told the NIMPA meeting. The Oklahoma group explained 
to the state legislature that local product had to compete 
with out-of-state product coming in without the cost of 
inspection having been added to its price, he said. The 
legislature responded by appropriating $100,000 for two 
years. Oklahoma inspected packers pay 20 to 30 per cent 
of the cost. “The association now is laying groundwork to 
get a $300,000 appropriation when the legislature con- 
venes next January and also to make inspection compulsory 
throughout the state,” Wright said. “It won’t cost over 15c 
per person for the state to pay for inspection fully.” 

The South Carolina Meat Packers Association has just 
undergone a reorganization and is starting a membership 
drive this month, said C. O. Hinsdale, Balentine Packing 
Co., Inc., Greenville, S. C. The association already has 
obtained a new state inspection law, weigh- in of livestock 
at time of sale rather than time of arrival, and a state pro- 
motional program on meat production and consumption. 

The Pennsylvania Independent Meat Packers Associa- 
tion is active in most of the areas mentioned by the other 
groups and also has some unique projects, reported W. L. 
Medford, Medford’s Inc., Chester, Pa. Among these is an 
annual legislative dinner in Washington for representatives 
and senators from Pennsylvania, which helps to keep them 
up to date on the industry and the views of packers on 
legislation. Thé association also gives scholarships at 
Pennsylvania State College every year to the two men who 
make the highest grades in the school’s meat cutting and 
slaughtering course. The association has one scheduled 


“YOUR PRICE is too high,” 
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SHARING SPOTLIGHT at board dinner with Wilbur La Roe, left, 
NIMPA general counsel, are W. F. Dixon, Dixon Packing Co., 
Houston, Tex., and W. C. Faulkner, Dothan, Ala. 


meeting a year which is held at the Penn State campus. 

The Virginia Meat Packers Association, which had its 
first meeting last July at Richmond, was born of necessity, 
explained its president, A. J. Jesse, general manager and 
treasurer of Shen-Valley Meat Packers, Inc., Timberville, 
Va. The legislature had passed an act that affected the 
pocketbooks of packers. “We've attempted to get more 
favorable legislation passed covering inspection and also 
have benefitted in many other areas,” Jesse said. The asso- 
ciation includes federally-inspected as well as_state-in- 
spected houses in its membership. The group has ex- 
changed labor contracts, rates, production costs, etc., and 
companies are better informed in negotiations, he said. 

A big occasion is being planned by the Virginia associa- 
tion for its annual meeting Saturday, July 14, at the Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. Fred Sharpe, NIMPA director of 
sales training, will address the afternoon session following 
a business meeting in the morning. In the evening there 
will be a banquet, with the state commissioner of agricul- 
ture as guest speaker. “We plan to lay a lot of fine ground- 
work,” Jesse said. 

Fred Glaser reported that there have been several meet- 
ings in Omaha on the formation of a Corn Belt Packers 
Association and another is planned. “We're wondering if it 
should be an Omaha or state organization,” he said. 

“The web that has pulled Kansas packers together is the 
idea of inspection,” explained Robert McLeod, in describ- 
ing the pending formation of a Kansas Independent Meat 
Packers Association. Twenty plants sent representatives to 
the first meeting at which the idea was discussed. The 
state has estimated that inspection will cost $100,000. 

“Inspection should be a public service,” McLeod said. 
“If it’s right, it’s 100 per cent right. We're going to shoot 
for 100 per cent.” 
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NIMPA Management Clinic 





Livestock Conservation 


is Chance to Save 


stock bruising and similar losses, and the possibil- 

ity that NIMPA members might find new markets 
for their lard and edible offal products in foreign coun- 
tries, caught the interest of the panel and audience alike 
at the clinic on plant management, held on Tuesday, 
May 15. 

The panel was headed by G. J. Amshoff, Louisville 
Provision Co., and had as the other members’ Fred Dixon 
of Dixon Packing Co.; Fred Dykhuizen, Dixie Packing 
Co., and John Marhoefer, Marhoefer Packing Co. 

Gwynn Garnett, Foreign Agricultural Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and Walter Lloyd, general man- 
ager, Livestock Conservation, Inc., were guest speakers. 

NIMPA secretary John Killick led off the discussion 
with a summary of the exploratory work the association 
has done with Department of Agriculture on the subject of 
export markets. He was followed by Walter Lloyd of 
Livestock Conservation. 

WALTER LLOYD: Statement of preventable livestock 
losses requires figures so big that they would leave you 
cold. If I told you that the sum total of all livestock 
losses—handling losses, marketing losses, losses from para- 
sites and diseases and losses from condemnations—exceed 
$2,250,000,000 you might not be inclined to believe me. 
However, I can assure you that this figure is real and is 
based on sound estimates by Livestock Conservation, Inc., 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

However, even if you did believe me, that $2,250,000,- 
000 is so big that it would still be more or less meaning- 
less. So, let’s look at it another way, and get it down to 
where it means something in your day-to-day operations 
as plant managers and owners. 

For instance, this grand total figures out to about $500 
a farm, if you count all the farms in the country. How- 
ever, if you allow for the fact that about 40 per cent of 
the farms turn out about 90 per cent of the total agricul- 
tural production, this figures out about $1,000 each for 
2,000,000 farms that produce the bulk of America’s live- 
stock. 

Bruises, condemnations and other losses that are revealed 
in your packing plant are part of your overhead, whether 
you like it or not, and good management is constantly 
striving to reduce overhead. 

So, when LCI takes as its first goal an increase in live- 
stock income to the producer, we mean actually an increase 
in livestock income all along the line. If the farmer does 
something to decrease the incidence of a particular para- 
site or disease, or if he has a good loading chute that will 


Povcact: savings through the reduction of live- 
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GWYNN GARNETT, administrator, foreign agricultural serv- 
ice, USDA (left center), jots down a few notes prior to 
plant management panel session. Panel members (left to 
right) are Fred Dixon, Dixon Packing Co, Houston, Tex.; 
Garnett; G. J. Amshoff, panel chairman, Louisville Provision 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; Walter Lloyd, general manager, Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc.; John Marhoefer, Marhoefer Pack- 
ing Co., Muncie, Ind., and Fred Dykhuizen, Dixie Packing 
Co., Arabi, La. 


eliminate bruises, it means that there are more sound and 
healthy livestock for you to buy. It also means a reduc- 
tion in condemnations and less loss before the stock gets 
into your cooler. 

Mark down in your notebook that through livestock 
conservation practices it is possible to add $1,000 in in- 
come to every livestock farm in the United States, and 
still give you smaller loss in your plant, less overhead for 
each day’s operations, and less money that your sales de- 
partment has to recover for damaged products that you 
cannot sell. 

Let me tell you about a little experience that I had the 
other day. I was talking to the head of the beef depart- 
ment in a packing plant in a western city. I was talking 
about the place of Livestock Conservation, Inc., and how 
a livestock conservation program is working in some of 
the plants in his own city. 

I happened to have with me detailed figures on the 
losses at packing plants X, Y and Z in the city. The fig- 
ures were for a full 12 months, including most of 1955. 

Plant X, for example, had a charge of $1.26 for every 
head of cattle slaughtered, or $2170 per week, for bruise 
and grub losses and condemned or dead cattle that had 
been bought and paid for. Bruises averaged 69c a head 
for every head slaughtered; grubs, 18c; and deads and con- 
demnations, 40c. Ninety-seven out of every 100 cattle 
bought were either bruised, grubby or lost through death 
or condemnation. 

Twenty-one hundred and seventy dollars a week, or just 
about $110,000 a year, was the sum that this plant paid 
for livestock in excess of its supposed value. It either 
had to absorb this loss out of capital, collect from the con- 
sumer or deny the farmer in the future. . 

I did not get to the figures from plants Y and Z before 
my beef man stopped me and said, “Sixty-nine cents a 
head for bruises alone? Why that’s nearly lle a hundred. 
That is almost as much as I am netting out of my beef.” 

Then he scratched his head and kept repeating, “Eleven 
cents a hundred!” 

I know that from now on the people in his plant are 
going to look twice before they crowd and rush cattle in 
the yard on their way to the knocking pen. The facilities 
in his plant are going to get a going over to see that there 
are no sharp corners to make hip bruises. 

Plant Y had a total loss of $175,000 from bruises, grubs 
and condemnations. The per head loss was 95c for all 
heavy steers slaughtered; 58c for all light steers slaugh- 
tered; 67c on heifers; $1.54 on shipper cows, and 73c on 
canners and cutters. 

Look at it another way. In an analysis of 86 test lots 
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totaling over 3,500 cattle at one meat packing center— 
lots of cattle that ran high in bruises—we found losses of 
$10.45 per bruised heifer; $15.05 per bruised steer, and 
$8.58 per bruised cow, or an average of $11.40 for each 
head of cattle in these 86 lots. 

Think of how much the packers involved in this test 
would have saved if the buyers had said, “No,” on some of 
the worst of these lots, instead of, “Weigh them.” 

Does this startle you? Have I said enough to make you 
inquire into the situation in your own plant when you get 
home? 

As a matter of fact, I would like to know how many of 
you could give me comparable figures on your own losses. 
I am not going to embarrass you by asking, but if you can- 
not, you certainly are missing one of the few ways left 
by which you can cut down on an unseen expense and 
increase your net. If, when you get home, you will set 
the machinery in motion to find out what your bruise losses 
are, you will have taken a big step toward making live- 
stock conservation work for you. 

As one livestock conservation leader said the other day, 
and I quote, “You can’t do anything about a problem that 
you do not know exists, any more than you can come back 
from where you ain’t been.” 

This problem exists throughout the whole livestock in- 
dustry. I have left at the desk outside a reprint of a story 
from THE NATIONAL Provisioner which points the way 
not only to what the problem means to the entire indus- 
try, but also to what you and you can do about it. 

The clues to effective action are given in this reprint. 
They are, first, find out what your losses are. Second, or- 
ganize the livestock safety program in your own plant. 
Third, support the activities of Livestock Conservation, Inc., 
which is working throughout the entire livestock industry 
to stop as many of these losses as possible before the live- 
stock reaches your plant. 

As a sample, take cattle grubs. The Department of 
Agriculture says that cattle grubs cost something over $7 
per head of infected cattle. This loss persists despite the 
fact that we have known for years how to control grubs. 
That is why Livestock Conservation, Inc., this year is 
laying the groundwork through posters, literature and pub- 
licity for a nationwide campaign to control cattle grubs. 

The chief difference between this campaign and past 
efforts is that we have hooked a gimmick onto this one 
campaign that seems to be attracting a lot of attention in 
the feeder-producer areas. That is the production of grub- 
free feeder cattle in areas certified to be grub free through 
community action. 

That is only one example of the work of Livestock Con- 
servation. 

Is there any reason why this country should put up any 
longer with losses from hog cholera, which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates at $24,000,000 a year, when 
we know how to eradicate the disease? 

We know how to treat roundworms in hogs. We know 
how to treat many parasites. We know that horned cattle 
should not be sent to market. All these things certainly 
are going to help the packer as well as the producer if 
we can get the story across; that is why we are asking 
you to support these industrywide activities. 

We are right in the midst of a program to reduce hot 
weather losses (indicating posters marked “WATCH 
WEATHER FORECASTS” and “GIVE ’EM AIR”). If 
you want copies of these to put up in your buying sta- 
tions, where your truckers and hog producers will see 
them, let me know. 

In all of these efforts we have the loyal personal sup- 
port of many of the members of your organization, and 
especially secretary Killick. 

Through him, and through the trade press, you are 
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DIVERSIFIED INTEREST is evident here with two packers checking 
over NIMPA literature while Quartermaster exhibit of irradiated 
and dehydrated foods (right) gets attention from another group. 


going to hear a lot more about Livestock Conservation, 
Inc., in the months to come. Mr. Killick is vice chairman 
of our processors’ committee, and he will be bringing you, 
before this year is out, complete details of how to organ- 
ize livestock conservation programs in your own plant. 

As a director of Livestock Conservation, along with Fred 
Dykhuizen, he will be helping to shape the policies that 
will make LCI more effective than it has been in the past. 
In the meantime, I urge you to get into this business of 
studying hidden losses. It might well be the most profit- 
able thing you do this year. 

FRED DYKHUIZEN: I would like to ask Mr. Lloyd 
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package you want," 
says Chris Michael, 
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Corp., Los Angeles, to 
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a question. Just what progress is being made on this “age 
of bruise” study that I understand is going on at Ohio 
State University? It seems to me that one of the best 
ways to prevent bruises is to know when they occur and 
take preventative measures. 

LLOYD: We had a staff meeting of the regional man- 
agers of Livestock Conservation last week with a repre- 
sentative of the U. S. Department of Agriculture which 
has sponsored the three-year program to study the physi- 
ology of bruises. They are trying to devise a test which 
will tell, on your killing floor, quickly and with a reason- 
able degree of accuracy, how old a bruise is. 

The report was that very marked progress has been 
made. By the end of this year the scientists will have a 
few-minute simple test, which any one of your plant em- 
ployes can learn to make, which will tell you, within an 
hour or two up to five or six days, just when a bruise 
occurred. 

With this test you could trace back and see whether 
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the bruise occurred in your own pen, at the market, dur- 
ing transportation, or on the farm. 

It will provide the livestock industry with the first 
lead to pinning down definitely the responsibility for these 
bruises. 

One other interesting thing has come to light in the 
work; contrary to what a lot of people in the industry be- 
lieve, bruises can occur as long as there is any blood pres- 
sure left in the animal. That is another reason for look- 
ing at your own operations a little more closely. 

JOHN MARHOEFER: Can you tell us how we can 
insure success in a bruise-prevention program in a plant? 

LLOYD: I think that the most important thing to do 
is to make it a responsibility of top management. The 
chairman of your bruise prevention committee should 
charge someone at the executive level with full responsi- 
bility for seeing that regular meetings are held. The plant 
committee should cover everyone who has any connection 
with handling livestock, from the yard foreman on to the 
killing floor. 

The chairman should see that findings are released 
promptly, that inspections are made regularly, and that 
the work is carried through your plant and back to your 
sources of livestock. 

MARHOEFER: In Mr. Lloyd’s original address he 
said that horned cattle should not be sent to the mar- 
ket. I would like to have him tell us what the farmer 
should do with them in order to send them to market. 

LLOYD: There is a simple answer to that. I can show 
you in our office figures which indicate that the pro- 
ducer would have been better off, in many cases, if he 
had kept one or two horned animals at home instead of 
shipping them in with other cattle. That is one answer. 

The other is to breed the horns off or remove them while 
the animals are young. If you must get them to market, 
as in the case of old dairy cows, partition them from other 
cattle in your truck or railroad car. 

I saw a truck leaving the stockyards the other day with 
some pretty good steers. There was one horned critter in 
the lot. His head was between the rumps of two others. 
The head was down and one horn was under the flank of 
the animal on either side. I would hate to have seen the 
other two animals when they got to the cooler. 

PACKER: Mr. Lloyd, I think you have done a re- 
markable job on these internal ham bruise studies. I won- 
der, though, if there might not be a factor contributing 


UNAWARE OF the photographer, three friends catch up 
on in-between convention news. Center photo shows Mrs. 
Robert Markley and Mrs. Wayne Buehler, Gerstenslager 
Meats, Inc., Creston, Ohio, relaxing and exchanging shopping 
news. “That's the way to the curing meeting,” is what the 
man in right photo seems to be saying as he points to the 
Red Lacquer room. 


that has not yet been stressed. It appears to industry 
observers that more bruises show up in the months of 
January, February, March and April. We have blamed 
it on the weather; but I was wondering whether it might 
not be partially due to nutrition. Perhaps this condition 
is due to a lack of calcium and shortage of Vitamin D. With 
the use of antibiotics on these weak hogs, there might be 
a reestablishment of bone structure. We might eliminate 
the weakness. 

LLOYD: I think you have probably answered your 
own question. Perhaps the tendency toward bruising, as 
well as many of our livestock diseases, may trace back to 
gradual depletion of soil fertility. Our study on ham 
bruises at the University of Minnesota did not get into 
that field. It is a typical illustration of some of the re- 
search problems that still need to be tackled. 

I am satisfied that the older our agriculture grows, the 
more the trace elements are taken from our soils. This 
can lead us into a lot of trouble. We are making both 
beef, pork and lamb with a lot fewer pounds of feed per 
hundred pounds of gain. That is certainly bound to have 
an effect. 

FRED DIXON: Mr. Lloyd, I would like to comment 
on one statement you made. You said you were not go- 
ing to embarrass us by asking how many of us had a con- 
servation program or an idea as to what our livestock 
losses are. I will be the first one to be embarrassed. I do 
not know what mine are.* 1 am going to try to find out, 
but I do think that many managers in this meeting are 
in the same shape. We are all aware of these losses. We 
moan and wring our hands when we see them in our 
coolers. We do not know exactly how to interpret them 
in dollars and cents. 

Does Livestock Conservation have any plan or any bul- 
letins which would help a small plant to determine more 
accurately its dollar-and-cent loss? 

LLOYD: That is the chief project before the process- 
ing committee of Livestock Conservation, with Mr. Killick 
as chairman. It will not be too long before you will re- 
ceive such a plan through your own organization. It will 
include simple forms for making one- or two- or three- 
day monthly tests to give you these indications for which 
you are looking. Last winter we sent out questionnaires 
to 121 meat packing plants from one coast to the other. 
We did this on behalf of our railroad committee, which 
was anxious to find out ways and means by which rail 
transportation of livestock could be improved. 

We received only about 15 per cent returns, but prac- 
tically every one who answered said he did not know. 
They all had ideas, and those ideas formed the basis for 
a very profitable discussion at the railroad section of our 
annual meeting in February. 

As far as actual figures on losses, only one or two 
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plants had any. Are there any more questions? 

GWYNN GARNETT, administrator, Foreign Agriculture 
Service: I will meet some of your special groups that. are 
interested in the exportation of animal products, 

There are many good reasons why the U. S, Department 
of Agriculture, the meat packers and farm organizations 
are eagerly supporting every possible activity to expand 
the export market for animal products. 

There are both limitations on the exportation of animal 
products and opportunities. 

First, let me point out some of the limitations, because 
I have no desire to create any unwarranted enthusiasm or 
to urge you to do things that might embarrass you later. 

When it comes to exporting carcass beef, or primal 
cuts of beef, we should not fool ourselves that Argentine 
and Australia cannot produce beef much cheaper than we. 
We had occasion, recently, to make estimates, or to get 
down to facts in the foreign market, and we found that 
Argentine carcass beef could be delivered at about half 
our price for rather low grade beef. 

I was in Argentina a few weeks ago and found that 
they had orders to increase their exports about 40 per cent, 
but they were unable to do so because of limited refrig- 
erated cargo space. 

What is true of beef is not so applicable to pork. We 
have a very good competitive position compared with all 
other pork producers in the world. Most pork-eating coun- 
tries, however, or the farms of most pork-eating countries 
have some pigs. Most countries have a fairly high pro- 
portion of their population on farms, and like the agri- 
culturists of this country, foreign farmers are quite articu- 
late, particularly when it comes to protection from im- 
ports. 

As a result, almost every country has imposed one kind 
or another restriction to limit imports. Some of the 
restrictions are real; some of them are fabricated, or are 
simply protection in disguise, such as restrictions against 
cholera and restrictions against the import of animals from 
areas where VE is prevalent. In general, the limitations 
on the export of animal products are simple: we are not 
able to compete with Argentine and Australia on beef, 
and we have a feeling of protectionism inside most meat- 
eating countries. In addition to these factors, the pur- 
chasing power of foreign consumers is much lower than 
ours. There are definite limits on what they can pay and 
add to their diet. 

We should not lose sight of these limitations. They are 
offset, however, by demands and by opportunities. 

In almost every country of the world there is a rising 
standard of living and an increasing demand for improv- 
ing the diet. 

Prices in importing countries for animal products are 
generally well above ours. For example, in Germany the 
prices of edible offal are about twice the prices for which 
we can deliver them over there. Some of our opportuni- 
ties lie in the field of exporting animal products, par- 
ticularly lard and tallow, to Iron Curtain countries. From 
80 to 90 per cent of the diets behind the Iron Curtain 
are made up of carbohydrates. Thus they consider more or 
less as luxuries some of the products which we class as by- 
products. In many Iron Curtain countries lard is used as 
a bread spread. 

We are in a position to deliver lard, CIF, Baltic ports, 
at a little over 15c a pound. The internal prices behind the 
Iron Curtain are the equivalent of about $2.50 a pound. 
Our lard and our bellies are finding their way there. 

There are no government limitations on the exporta- 
tion of lard or animal products. There seems to be a great 
deal of misunderstanding on this subject. The policy of 
our government on trade with Iron Curtain countries is 
that there is no limitation on the exportation of com- 
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mercially-held farm products. We do not trade with Com- 
munist China, or North Korea, but for Russia and the 
Eastern satellites there are possibilities. 

Lard, of course, is one of our best export products. We 
are exporting somewhat over 20 per cent of our domestic 
production. That is twice the percentage that we ex- 
ported before the war. Last year we exported 562,000,000 
Ibs. of lard. We have an intensified program. This year 
there has been some government promotion of lard exports 
and we are expecting to ship somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 700,000,000 Ibs. of lard in 1956. 

Tallow is an important animal export. Last year we 
exported 43 per cent of our tallow compared with pre- 
war volume of only 2 per cent. 

The United States has traditionally been an importer 
of hides and skins, but at the present time, one out of every 
five cattle hides and calfskins is exported. We still con- 
tinue to import certain types. 

One of the most interesting developments in the export 
field is the expansion of trade in edible offal. We ex- 
ported 30,000,000 Ibs. in 1953; in 1954 it was 46,000,000 
Ibs., and in 1955 it was 70,000,000 Ibs. There is an oppor- 
tunity to continue this expansion. 

The effect on our own domestic market is healthy and 
for these by-products of pork and beef, our prices are 
competitive with all comers. 

In these products where we have already made an im- 
pact on the world market—lard, tallow, hides and skins, 
variety meats, special-cured meats, etc.—opportunities still 
exist. 

There is concern in my mind and in yours as to the 
extent to which the government should become involved 
in this strictly merchandising activity? 

We can see what has happened to the agricultural seg- 
ments that have “been helped by government programs.” 
We certainly don’t want to give “help” to any more. Never- 
theless, there are government resources that can be de- 
ployed for assisting in this export field. Let me run over 
those that offer the resources of the government, and which 
have been created primarily within the Department of 
Agriculture to assist in the expansion of the export mar- 
ket for all farm products. I might say that no sector is 
receiving more special attention than animal products. 
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The agricultural attache service has been transferred 
from the State Department to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The number of agricultural attaches serving in for- 
eign posts under this new arrangement has been increased 
from 50 to about 85, and we are going to expand it some- 
what more. The number of foreign posts covered has been 
increased from 40 to 53. 

We have created a special livestock division in the For- 
eign Agricultural Service to assist the trade in exploiting 
every foreign opportunity that there is, We have worked 
with the State Department, the Budget Bureau and many 
other departments that do have an interest in this prob- 
lem and there is a unified support and a desire to work 
toward expansion of markets for animal products. 

One of the limitations which I did not mention, but 
which has been a problem in some countries, is the avail- 
ability of foreign exchange. Here our government has 
entered the picture and has facilitated, through sale of for- 
eign currencies which are being used in other ways by 
government agencies, the sale of animal products. Thus 
we have made possible the sale of about 120,000,000 Ibs. 
of lard and rather sizable quantities of beef, pork and 
other products. There are cases where the government is 
prepared to handle the foreign exchange difficulties if there 
are some. 

Much of the trade around the world is stimulated by 
international trade fairs. The United States has not par- 
ticipated in these to any great extent. The Department of 
Agriculture and the foreign marketing activities have never 
gone into international trade fairs. During the last year we 
did get into this field. We participated in our first fair in 
Cologne, Germany. We had some meat exhibits. They 
were not as good as they ought to have been. 

.We have another trade fair coming up in London, at 
which we expect to place a great deal more emphasis on 
meats, animal products and on lard. 

We are prepared to go into many countries of the 
world and assist in promoting animal products through 
trade fairs, trade centers or display rooms. These resources 
are available to assist private trade when it takes the ini- 
tiative. 

In the matter of trying to solve the foreign exchange 
problem, we did undertake a program of selling farm pro- 
duction under special conditions with regard to foreign 
currency. As a part of that program we have used a part 
of those currencies acquired for the promotion of the sale 
of foreign products. 

Under that program about $25,000,000 in foreign cur- 
rencies is accruing in 26 countries; these funds are being 
used to finance the trade fairs, trade centers, market 
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analyses and research groups, promotional materials, ad- 
vertising, and so on. 

Let me just say that I have outlined the resources that 
are available to your industry. They will be employed, 
not at the initiative of the government, but by the govern- 
ment to assist when private trade is ready to enter the field 
and has programs to carry out. Exportation of animal prod- 
ucts is somewhat new. True, we have always exported 
some lard and a few other products, but not in the vol- 
ume or with the intensity that we think the present situa- 
tion demands. 

The field is loaded with unknowns. There are many facts 
that we should know that we do not know. 

Take a little practical problem that has grown out ot 
the possibility of marketing lard in South America. The 
question is whether we should try to provide a strong lard 
or a bland one for use in the South American countries. 
Many South American people will say that when they use 
lard they want it to taste like lard; they want it to have 
the piggy taste and flavor, and that’s why they put it in 
a different food. If they want a bland flavor they use 
vegetable oils that they can get cheaper. 

You can see that this introduces a new problem. Our 
position up to this time has been that our lard has these 
characteristics. 

The relationship between lard prices and vegetable oil 
prices is such that the use of lard is being increased in 
shortenings and other fats. This is not happening in foreign 
markets. One of the reasons is the cost of transportation. 
It is much more economical to transport vegetable oil, 
which moves in bulk, than it is to transport lard in barrels. 

In a great many cases when we export lard we do not 
get the benefit of the quality we should because other 
factors have a chance to adulterate our product. There- 
fore, you have some justification for thinking that the way 
to establish our lard market may lie in a tinned product. 
You can also argue that to be competitive the thing to do 
is to sell our lard so it can be merchandised in bulk. 

There are still other reasons for thinking that we should 
work out ways of moving lard like vegetable oil, to steam 
it down and move it in tankers. Thus in every fat-consum- 
ing country lard would have an equal chance in the whole 
fats and oils market. e 

We have very inexpensive and very nutritious foods in 
our livers, hearts, lungs, tongues, etc. However, they are 
not in a very good form to move into a country such as 
Peru, where the demand for liver is greater than the de- 
mand for red meat. There they do not have refrigeration. 

Should we simply sell them a liver, or, should we try 
to do as is done in many parts of Greece. There they take 
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PUMPING COSTS A SENSATIONAL AQ)% 


The CHOKER is a simplified and compact unit developed to bring a new concept 
of convenience and economy to the artery pumping o fhams and picnics. Operator 
merely places ham on the platform in the normal position with shank through 
the aperture. Shank is fully choked by pushing knob control thus cutting off all 
escape of costly pumping brine. Increased pressure made possible by the choking 
of shank permits better and more thorough brine penetration . . . the resulting 
complete cure means improved color, flavor and tenderization. 
















Choker Machinery Corporation has been receiving 
reports from various packers in the country to the 
effect that the CHOKER has increased the pumping 
production of Picnics practically two-for-one! 










For full particulars, send for illustrated brochure. 


Patent Pending 


Convenient, fast, easy to operate! 
"Choked Shank" enables you to: 


e@ SAVE PICKLE WASTE 

e SAVE LABOR COST 

e INCREASE YIELDS 

e IMPROVE COLOR 

e IMPROVE FLAVOR 

e INCREASE TENDERIZATION 
e INCREASE SALES 

e BOOST SALES 


Manufactured and Distributed by 


CHOKER MACHINERY CORPORATION 


219 PINE ST. * Telephone LOmbard 3-8730 « PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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domestic and U. S. liver and grind it up and process it 
and mix it with olive oil. They get a sandwich spread. 
This becomes a poor man’s food. It is marketable. It is a 
cheap and good and strong food. 

This whole field has not been very well explored. We 
know, for instance, that in South American countries many 
of the people have a kind of soup two or three times a 
day. Whatever they have gathered up for the day at that 
time they put in a pot and cook it and serve it to the 
family. We have not yet moved to the point of finding 
out, as standards of living improve, whether there is a 
meat product that can be added in small amounts to the 
soup. 

These things may be down the road, but they may be 
profitable! They are things that we should investigate. 

We are not yet ina position to know, in connection with 
this field, what is the best method of promoting meat prod- 
ucts. Is it a trade fair? Is it a trade center? Is it a canvass? 
Is it a display room? Is it by a sample? 

We hope to find out, however, and to make foreign mar- 
ket analyses much as they are made in this country. If 
these unknowns prevailed in the United States the indus- 
try would tackle them. There is more uncertainty in the 
foreign market, but I believe it deserves more attention 
than it has had in the past. 

The market is expanding. We believe that it can be ex- 
panded further. We are hesitant to move—with govern- 
ment intervention—into fields that should be energized 
by the initiative of private trade. We hope that we can 
work with your people who are interested in expanding 
export markets. 

FRED DIXON: Mr. Garnett, are there some coun- 
tries with which plants which are not federally inspected 
can enter into foreign trade? 

GARNETT: I am sorry that I cannot give you a direct 
answer on that. I am inclined to think that a good fed- 
eral certificate is an asset in gaining foreign markets, but 
I would imagine, on the other hand, that there are places 
where non-federally- -inspected meats could be marketed. 

FRED DIXON: There is another angle which occurs 
to me. The Department of Agriculture grading service 
has a certification bureau which certifies products for vari- 
ous state and government institutions. It occurs to me 
that for products such as lard, variety meats, etc., this 
service might tie in well with the non-federally inspected 
plants to permit them to participate in export business. 

I have had inquiries in Houston, Tex., from import and 
export brokers. They have, although not recently, informed 
me that products such as lard could be shipped to certain 
countries. With certification by the grading service it 
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might make foreign sales available to a lot more of us than 
we presently suspect. 

CHAIRMAN AMSHOFF: I think that might be a 
possibility. Perhaps it is something on which we can put 
NIMPA to work. 

GARNETT: The Meat Inspection Branch of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is very eager to be as helpful as 
possible. We recently tried to w ork out a scheme to move 
lard in bulk. The MIB was brought in to see if it would 
give the certificates. While we could export the lard, the 
inspection people could not give a certificate as to its 
edible quality, cleanliness, etc., unless it came from an 
inspected source and moved in prescribed boxes. 

JOHN MARHOEFER: I recently made several trips 
to Germany and I am acquainted w ith the country’s meat 
consumption. In 1950, the Germans consumed approxi- 
mately 50 Ibs. of meat per capita. Today, they are eating 
100 Ibs. of meat per capita and are constantly increasing 
their consumption. 

Several things have taken place there that also have 
taken place in France and in England. In 1950 only one 
in a hundred German families had a home refrigerator. 
Something like 25 per cent of the families have them today. 

Wherever you go in Germany proper, vou find meat 
from America. They are, no doubt, getting consumption 
up to where we have ours. However, you must realize that 
thev have lost more than 70 per cent of their agricultural 
capacity in the form of the East German zone, which used 
to be known as the breadbasket of Germany. 

I am sure that a lot of people will eat American meat 
from now on, and its exportation may improve business 
over here. 

The Germans have sent over millions of pounds of ham 
to us. The government has helped all the little fellows 
organize. If they only can hams in two-, three-, or five-case 
lots, they deliver them to a general warehouse where they 
are paid for by the government. As of the present time the 
German government subsidizes these exports in order to 
stay in this market. They are getting more for their hams 
over there than they get for them here, but still they are 
exporting them and are being subsidized by the govern- 
ment. 

I believe with the help of NIMPA, and perhaps of the 
Department of Agriculture, a similar program could be 
worked up w hereby we could ship the surplus items that 
we have. 

DYKHUIZEN: I want to comment on Fred Dixon’s 
thought about non-federally inspected plants being able 
to participate in this program. I think we have to be care- 
ful and differentiate between federal grading and federal 
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inspection. However, to have federal grading a man must 
be federally approved. The fact that lard, or any other 
product can be federally graded does not mean too much, 
because the government grades on the specifications of the 
party employing the service. 

However, if the federal-approved stamp were acceptable 
for export, I think it would go a long way in helping the 
little fellow. I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
NIMPA check into this very carefully as one of its projects 
for this next year; that is, the certification of federally- 
approved plants who now have federal grading, to partici- 
pate in export business. It does not seem logical that the 
Department of Agriculture should put its approval upon 
the merchandise as being fit for human consumption and as 
having been produced under certain standards, but it 
would not be fit to go into foreign countries where condi- 
tions are nowhere near on a par with sanitary conditions in 
this country. 

CHAIRMAN AMSHOFF: I am certain we can hand 
that to John Killick and let him work on it a little bit. 

DYKHUIZEN: There is the thought, too, that in- 
spection in foreign countries on meat coming to the U. S. 
does not come anywhere near what we have here. They 
are getting away with “murder” in shipping their merchan- 
dise to this market. 

CHAIRMAN AMSHOFF: I think that is true, but I 
don’t believe we would want to see our inspection deterio- 
rate to the level of theirs; we would rather see their inspec- 
tion come up to ours. 

I have been particularly impressed during this conven- 
tion by the fact that NIMPA has taken some positive steps 
in the direction of setting up definite programs to help 
small packers. I speak particularly of the industrial rela- 
tions library, where you can exchange your ideas and 
thinking on industrial relations problems; cost accounting 
manual, and the sales training service. I think these are 
definite steps in the right direction, and put us, as plant 
managers in the position of having something tangible that 
we can take hold of and use to get the job done. 

I wonder what we are going to do about it — whether 
we are going to go back home and start using these pro- 
grams and get some good out of them. I wonder whether 
we might stimulate some discussion and get some ideas 
as to how they can best be used. The people right in this 
room are the ones who must put these things into effect. 

DYKHUIZEN: I have attended these meetings from 
the very inception of NIMPA. In fact, as one of the charter 
members, I can honestly say that I believe that this year 
marks a real milestone in the history of our organization. 

Never before have I seen such positive action as has 
been taken in this organization within the last year. We 
can leave this meeting today with some real aids. 

As an example, the manual on accounting, which will 
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be in the hands of our members within the next 30 days, 
has hundreds of hours of work; it is going to be invaluable 
to every one of you. I do not believe there is a member of 
NIMPA who will want to be without the manual; even if 
you cannot use it in its entirety, there are points that are 
applicable to your business. 

In our industrial relations library we have a collection 
of facts available now that is comparable to the library 
available to the labor leaders. If you go to the AFL-CIO, 
it has a library containing the contracts of every packer 
in the country. They can just reach in and pull out the 
favorable points of any one contract. When you start nego- 
tiating with the union representatives they will just tell you 
about those good points. 

Now, to counteract that, NIMPA has a library of the 
contracts of all of its members. You can definitely tell what 
wage scale is being paid to workers in your area, or 
through the country, so you can negotiate intelligently. 

The third thing is our sales training program. We have 
a top man in Fred Sharpe. If any of us is too small to 
schedule a sales meeting in our individual plant, we cer- 
tainly can get a group of salesmen together and do it on a 
statewide basis. It is very interesting to see a clinic of this 
type. When a man thinks that he is a top salesman, and he 
gets out there and explains his method of selling, it is most 
interesting to see how Sharpe can dissect it, show him that 
he is using the wrong psychology, and is building a wall 
between the firm and the customer. He sets him right on 
the proper method. 

PACKER: I would like to see NIMPA go a little 
further in working out something in the production field. 

CHAIRMAN AMSHOFF: Do you have any definite 
thoughts on production? 

PACKER: Perhaps meetings might be held every three 
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or six months for the purpose of exchanging ideas. 

DYKHUIZEN: Of course, we have our area meetings, 
usually twice a year. I might just convey this thought: 
NIMPA as an organization must function like any business. 
It must have a certain amount of money to conduct its 
activities. This year we have gone all out in increasing our 
expenditures to give you the program that we have. We 
hope that some of it is going to more than pay for itself. 
As time goes on, various other activities can be added. To 
achieve these three things in one year, however, is a mighty 
big step, and I would be just a little patient in trying to go 
too far all at once. 

CHAIRMAN AMSHOFF: | think the idea is good. 
I feel certain that in time something will be worked out 
along those lines. In the meantime, I think if you would 
make the best use of vour regional meetings and iron out 
some of these problems among packers in a_ particular 
area, you probably could get some help. 

JOHN KILLICK: I would like to say that this is the 
very tvpe of thing we are looking for in Washington: 
specific suggestions on what we can do. We are sitting 
down there working in a vacuum. We are not packing- 
house people. All we can possibly do is try to find out 
from you what vou lack and what you want us to provide. 
If you tell us, we will try hard to give it to vou. 

The suggestion of using the regional meetings is an ex- 
cellent one. If you will give me a pretty good idea of what 
you have in mind, we will try to schedule that subject for 
the central regional meeting. 

I might say, also, that we are not resting on our oars. 
At this very board meeting we presented plans looking to 
the future. We are now trying to plan to give you help in 
merchandising and store promotion. We are also looking 
into a pension plan that might be applicable to the group. 
Both of these complex matters are under study by commit- 
tees. We hope, by the next time we see you, that we will 
have some specific recommendations on these plans. 

CHAIRMAN AMSHOFF: I think John Killick has 
done a marvelous job. He writes a most interesting 
bulletin. I have nothing but admiration for him because he 
certainly must have been working to find out as much 
as he has. We can help him a great deal. If you find 
something about his bulletins or his meetings that you like 
or dislike, sit down and drop him a note. John does listen. 
He likes to know what is going on. He likes to know what 
you want. I am certain he and his entire staff in Wash- 
ington will give you just everything they know how to 
give you. 

MARHOEFER: The question, simple as it seems, 
that this gentleman brought up about manufacturing, is, 
I believe, one of the most important things that faces all 
of us. . 
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The most important ingredient today in what we pro- 
duce is labor. Your payroll is important. I believe that 
payrollitis has killed more packers than any other disease. 
Unless we have a group of men within our own organiza- 
tion who will help those who do not know how to help 
themselves, our industry is going to have fewer and fewer 
small packers. 

My son came into business with me some 12 or 15 
months ago. We decided to go out and see what other 
people were doing. 

I stopped at the plant of one of the large meat packers 
and found that he was accomplishing with two men in one 
particular operation, what I needed seven to do in my own 
plant. He is killing 600 hogs per hour, and has two men 
doing the job that it takes seven to do in my plant for a 
kill of 300 per hour. 

That situation exists in regard to many operations in 
many plants. I think that the suggestion is an excellent 
one, and I would recommend that NIMPA create a manu- 
facturers’ help panel, whereby we could send people to 
other plants, or answer their questions as to the best way 
of doing a certain job. Packaging, for instance, has become 
a very important factor in our business. Many small packers 
do not know how to go at it; and thus, of course, the bi 
fellow gets all the business and the small fellow gets 
“children.” 

I bought six machines at $5,600 apiece, only to sell them 
a year later at $1,000 apiece, because I had made a mis- 
take in buying the wrong machine. 

We had ordered a machine for $8,000; and the installa- 
tion was to cost $24,000. Luckily another packer told us, 
“We do it this way.” We went down and looked at his 
installation, and my son said, “Dad, he does it faster than 
the people who recommend doing it with the machine we 
are considering.” 

Such things are of the utmost importance to all of us. A 
group of men from the industry who were not selfish, and 
who knew that helping the small fellow does good for 
everyone, could do a tremendous job in helping the indus- 
try as a whole. 

CHAIRMAN AMSHOFF: I am certain that your 
statements point up the real need and the real good in 
exchanging ideas. 

As I said, I feel that the people in this room are the 
ones who will either put these things into effect, or just take 
them and drop them into a desk drawer. I have an idea 
that if every member took each of these programs and held 
a panel discussion in his own plant, he would learn a lot 
more about each of the programs than we now know. I 
feel that if you did that in your own plants, with the cost 
accounting manual, or the industrial relations library serv- 
ice, you would find many uses for them in your firm. 
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Speedy or Slow, Frozen 


field by John O. Vaughn, Oklahoma Packing Co., 

Ray F. Johnson of Lubbock Packing Co. and N. L. 
Chaplicki of National Tea Company touched off a dis- 
cussion by frozen meats panel members, and from the 
floor, on many aspects of producing and selling meat prod- 
ucts in this non-perishable form. Costs, margins and dis- 
tribution were examined. 

The frozen meats clinic was held on the afternoon of 
May 14; the panel was headed by Vaughn and the mem- 
bers included Chaplicki, Johnson, Sol Merdinger of Siegel- 
Weller Packing Co. and Carl H. Pieper of Oswald & Hess, 
Inc. 

Discussion was led off by the chairman of the panel. 

CHAIRMAN JOHN O. VAUGHN, Oklahoma Packing 
Co., Oklahoma City: A year ago when I was here I told 
a little about our frozen meat operation. At that time we 
had one or two items. We were working on the others. 
Today, we have 14 retail items and also some institutional 
items. Therefore, I would start out by explaining to you 
how we went into this frozen meat business. 

Our firm is Oklahoma Pride Frozen Meats. We started 
small, We started with beefsteaks and worked on them for 
about six months. Then we started adding items. We went 
into the frozen meat business for $6,100. It sounds unbe- 
lievable. We are small. We want to go small, and that 
is what it cost us—wrappers, boxes, sharp freezers and all. 

You can do it. Some firms go in on $50,000, and some 
on $100,000. It cost us $6,100 to get started. The main 
reason we went into frozen meats is that competition 
brought us into it. We were selling to people who were 
taking our meat, processing it in frozen form, and putting 
it in grocery stores and selling it. Therefore, we were 
losing our identification as far as brands were concerned in 
the grocery department, in which most of our frozen prod- 
uct goes. 

In addition to the profit motive, we wanted to keep our 
name before the public at that time. We were in lunch 
meats, and we preferred to go into the frozen, first. That 
is how we started. We started small and are still small. 

We have been in it for two years. Last month was the 
biggest month we have had in volume in frozen meat since 
I have been in it. I am not satisfied with it, naturally. I 
would like to see it bigger. I am sure it is going to get 
bigger. 

There are two things I would like to stress. First, fresh- 
ness in frozen meat is a must. Second, quality, just as in 
anything else, is a must. What quality means depends on 
the housewife. If she considers an item to be a quality 
product, and it eats good, that is quality. It is not what 
I think quality is that matters; it is what she thinks because, 
after all, she pays for it. I make it, and I sell it. 

Some people will say frozen meat is no good, but in 
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CHAIRMAN OF frozen meats panel, John O. Vaughn, Oklahoma 
Packing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., listens to question from floor 
during question and answer period. Seated at table are (I. to r.) 
Ray F. Johnson, Lubbock Packing Co., Lubbock, Tex.; Carl H. 
Pieper, Oswald & Hess, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., and N. L. Chaplicki, 
The National Tea Co., Chicago. 


Meats are On the Way 


my opinion, if it is good fresh meat and it is blast frozen 
quickly, and the housewife takes it home and her family 
is happy with it, and it has plenty of protein, which we 
know lean meat does have, it is quality. 

Which is our best seller? In some localities the breaded 
veal cutlet sells the best. In another locality, the beef- 
steak sells the best. In still others, it is the ham steak. 
So you cannot tell what will sell the best if you don’t 
make your salesmen sell your whole line. We handle 
through distributors plus our own salesmen. 

We also have started a frozen food wagon of our own, 
more or less a delivery type salesman in the city, where 
he serves the retail trade in most cases. Some of them do 
not allow him to put it in the case. He puts it in the store, 
in the back. It has worked very well. A sale is not com- 
pleted merely by putting frozen meat in the grocery 
store because, after all, frozen food cases are short. The 
retailers will tell you that is the hardest thing yet, getting 
into the frozen case. When we went into the meat packing 
business ten years ago, we had the same problem, getting 
the first sale in any store. We are just going through that 
again in the frozen food industry. We are getting into 
stores but not all of them. There are some mighty fine cus- 
tomers we still have to get, and we are working on it. 

CARL H. PIEPER, Oswald & Hess, Inc., Pittsburgh: 
We have been, in another company, in the frozen food 
business since about 1945, but like anything else that you 
get started, it rolls along and you kind of look at the big 
picture in your other operation and let the smaller venture 
slide. We have been the type of people who have been 
letting our frozen food operation slide a little bit. We are, 
however, beginning to wake up to the fact that we are 
missing something. We have looked around our end of the 
country and have seen a lot of people doing things in this 
frozen food business that perhaps we should have done 
ourselves. 

By and large, in the eastern end of the country the fro- 
zen food business is definitely dominated by the special- 
ists in it. In other words, as far as the volume of frozen 
meat sold is concerned, it is the specialist rather than the 
packer who has the volume. Perhaps that is the packing 
industry's own fault. 

We also see the industry starting to wake up. I think 
you can tell that by noting who is doing the promotional 
work, who is doing the advertising work in it, some of 
them on a nationwide basis~ 

There is a lot of room for improvement in the packag- 
ing and processing of frozen meats. We have seen prod- 
ucts on the market, a very full line of fresh meats, various 
cuts, which do not have the appeal that they should have 
for the customer. 

I refer specifically to the beef items. They do get black. 
One fellow whom I know, and you perhaps know, is already 
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changing the entire packaging of his product in order to 
try to overcome that. We do not think anybody that we 
have seen yet has the full answer to that. 

We feel that the proper place for frozen meats is for 
the packer, himself, to do it rather than let the specialist 
do it. Fundamentally, we believe that is true because it 
costs the consumer a little less in the long run if the packer 
does it, and we do not think it should cost the consumer 
more than is really necessary. 

RAY F. JOHNSON, Lubbock Packing Co., Lubbock, 
Tex.: A couple of years ago we woke up to the fact that 
we were not selling our brains, our sweetbreads, and our 
calf livers at a profitable margin. Not only were we not 
selling them at a profitable margin, but the retailer was 
not receiving the full value from the product after it 
reached the retail level. 

In view of the fact that merchandising ideas have been 
rapidly changing, and through the help of a packinghouse 
and retail magazines that came to us, I conceived the 
idea of prepackaging frozen calf livers, pork livers, sweet- 
breads and brains. With these four items we developed 
and started in a small way. 

The success was outstanding, We, at least, believed that 
the housewife would not think of a frozen brain as an 
attractive item for purchase. Therefore, we designed an 
over-wrap package. We added suggested servings on the 
package. We did some small advertising on this item, and 
it received the needed acceptance. 

Today we are not going to the tank with any brains 
or sweetbreads. We are selling them all at a good margin 
of profit. 

The outstanding thing about this to me is the acceptance 
by the retailer as well as the housewife. We feel that 
in time to come prepackaging of offal, frozen meats of 
all kinds, will be the salvation of the packer. I believe this 
so strongly that I think your individual carton will carry 
your identity not only to the retailer level but to the 
housewife. I believe it will be just as it is with the sliced 
lunch meat program. There is nothing that carries more 
identity than the package itself to the housewife. For this 
reason I feel that the field is wide open, and. it certainly 
will help the industry. 

If you will look around in your own immediate vicinity. 
I think you will find you have a ready market for these 
frozen offal items, as well as the other meat items. 

Prepackaged frozen meats are something you cannot 
discuss without getting into the subject of merchandising. 
They go hand in hand. You cannot put frozen meats on 
the market and just say, “I hope they will sell.” You will 
have to put something behind them. You have to have 
follow-ups, and you have to see that your position is main- 
tained and your product is properly cared for, because in 
merchandising frozen offal items it is absolutely necessary 
that they carry the proper temperature at all times. 

In our section of the country the major packers are get- 
ting more and more every day into frozen offal and frozen 
meat items. I am glad to see that they are doing it be- 
cause I think it is a lead in the right direction, and I 
think it will eventually go to the smaller packer. Packer 
identification is a must for everyone because it takes a 
product out of the just “ordinary” class category. 

N. L. CHAPLICKI, National Tea Co., C hicago: Many 
of you will remember the first attempt at packaging and 
selling a complete line of frozen meat in 1929-1930. This 
was before we had the type of wrapping materials or pro- 
tective materials we have today. It was also before we 
had adequate low temperature transportation and before 
we had adequate low temperature boxes or display cases. 
In fact, many retail markets were still using ice for re- 
frigeration. 

We all know frozen packaged meats were a failure dur- 
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ing this time, due, we believe, to three principal things, 
among others: 1) Inadequate low temperature facilities; 
2) Lack of protective wrapping materials, and 3) Higher 
retail cost than for comparable fresh cuts. 

Regardless of the fact that this was a drastic change in 
meat distribution, the largest packer spent millions of dol- 
lars backing its belief that Mrs. Housewife would buy pre- 
cut, packaged frozen meat for immediate use, as well as 
for freezer storage in those few freezers then in existence. 
One Indianapolis firm bankrupted itself during its attempt 
to package and freeze meat and furnish retailers with a low 
temperature holding box. Another firm packaged and froze 
thousands of pounds of meat as late as 1935, and it was 
sold throughout the United States under the Birdseye 
label. Even at that time, the top management of these 
firms believed it was the trend, and wanted to be “first.” 

I wonder how many of you know that retailers were 
forced into handling frozen fish fillets because of a strike 
at the Boston fish pier in about 1931. This strike shut off 
the supply of fresh fillets and the frozen product had to 
be substituted. Consumers found little or no difference 
in taste; in fact, many thought the frozen product better. 
Retailers found frozen fillets much easier to handle, less 
expensive and less perishable. Obviously, the transition 
had been made, and we just never went back to the fresh 
product. 

Today only a small percentage of the total tonnage of 
poultry is sold fresh, with the exception of frying chickens. 
Almost overnight, Mrs. Housewife wanted to buy her 
eviscerated frozen turkey in prepackaged form. Why? 
We believe there are several reasons, among them: 1) 
Good flavor and keeping quality; 2) Comparable costs; 3) 
Attractive packaging, and 4) Brand name reliability. 

Today, unlike the early ’30’s, according to the Freezer 
Institute, there are 7,700,000 home freezers in use. Assum- 
ing about four persons to a family, this means about 30,- 
000.000 people (or almost one-fifth of our total population) 
now live in homes where a home freezer is in use. Some 
1,204,000 home freezers were sold during 1955, of which 
75 per cent were purchased by urban residents and 25 
per cent by rural residents. This trend from rural to urban 
purchasers has been in evidence since 1950. 

Also, now there are low temperature display cases and 
holding boxes in retail stores, low temperature transporta- 
tion facilities and warehouse storage rooms. New pro- 
tective wrapping or coating materials of many kinds are 
now in use, and we believe even newer and better low 
cost wrapping or coating materials will make their appear- 
ance shortly. 

Increasingly, housewives in the United States and in 
many other sections of the world are already familiar with 
frozen meats and their preparation, due in great part to 
the use of frozen meat by the U. S. armed forces and allies 
during World War II. 

We believe that packaging should be done at the packer 
level for various reasons, among them: 

1. Lower transportation cost, by eliminating the trans- 
portation of unsalable meat which becomes waste at store 
level in cutting and packaging. 

2. Lower preparation cost; approximately two-thirds of 
present market operating costs are wages. 

3. Impossibility of positive production quotas at store 
level. 

4. Impossibility of equipping or using automation at 
full capacity at store level. 

5. At store level it is impossible to take advantage of 
speed through positive production schedules comparable 
with other industries, in and out of food processing. Let 
me cite some examples: 

Do you know that the chicken, beef and turkey pot pies 
sold in your stores are wrapped at speeds of 180-240 per 
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minute; that a machine making these pies manned by 
approximately ten people forming four pies at a time, can 


. make up to 30,000 pies, package, wrap, and put them 


into the freezer in eight hours? 

Do you know that the board trays used in many self- 
service markets are made so fast the human eye cannot 
count them, and that only one worker is needed to place 
the finished trays in paper bags 125 at a time, automati- 
cally counted? 

Do you know that ice cream is being packaged in pint 
containers and frozen at the rate of 180 pints a minute, 
with the machines requiring only two workers? 

Do you know that breweries fill and seal beer cans at 
the rate of 1,000 cans per minute? 

At store level, using the fastest method available at this 
time, our best result has been 27-30 packages per minute. 
At store level, hourly meat wage cost is higher than pack- 
ing plant hourly cost. At store level, little or no produc- 
tion control or material control is or can be practiced suc- 
cessfully. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: Mr. Chaplicki has brought 
something to our attention that we in the meat business 
have always said could not be done. He has to take a 
carcass of beef, break it down, and cut it up. I, for one, 
believe we will come to some of the automation to which 
he has just referred. We are all competing for the same 
dollar, and when consumers get full of chicken they do 
not want any beef or pork. We in the meat packing in- 
dustry are waiting and looking for our suppliers, and they 
are doing a good job of bringing us up to date, but at 
the same time we are far behind. We are going to have 
to become a team and work together to get this done, 

There are a couple of points that I want to bring up in 
connection with this frozen food operation. 

When we set up a 40-hour work week, or 48-hour work 
week, that is what we work. We do not have 42 hours. 
If we want a 40-hour week, we make so much frozen food. 
We have never shorted an order yet in the frozen food 
business. During Christmas, when business is slack in the 
packinghouse, the frozen food department keeps operat- 
ing. When sales start picking up this year, we are still 
using our stock that we put up a month ago. When we 
are short of meat for the frozen food department, we do 
not have to make it, for the simple reason that these cattle 
are getting, as they are right now, a little higher. We have 
1,000 dozen beefsteaks that we are going to sell out of 
those which we put up last month. Therefore, our price 
has been the same as that which covered the beefsteaks 
previously. We have never changed our price. 

I am not at all satisfied with the profit that we make, but 
I will say this: I am much more satisfied with the frozen 
meat profit than I am with the fresh meat profit. 

We are working on more automation to cut our cost, 
but still there is one other thing to consider. You do need, 
in my opinion, an advertising allowance set up in your cost 
on frozen meat. In many cases the frozen meat goes 
through the grocery department where you are competing 
with canned goods, cereals, etc., and they all have an ad- 
vertising allowance that is given these stores. Therefore, 
that is included in our cost. 

We have an advertising allowance of 10c a case on 
every one of our frozen food products. If the merchant 
wants to show proof of advertising, we will pay it; other- 
wise, we do not. 

We are freezing our product at 40° below zero, with a 
blast freezer which has been hand made. We could not 
find one small enough so we had one hand made. It holds 
1,200 packages, and we can freeze them in two hours. 
Therefore, working on a 24-hour shift (which we are not 
right now but can), we will manage with what we have 
before asking for larger equipment. 
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Our overhead has shot up tremendously in the fresh meat 
department when our orders vary so much, but that is not 
true in frozen food. We get any size order from one case 
to 100 cases, and we merely draw it from cold storage and 
fill that order. It is smoothly done, with no extra over- 
head. It is done very quickly. 

Are there any questions anyone has about the frozen 
meat business? 

PACKER: Vaughn, how do you sell your frozen meat 
products? Do your salesmen who sell the fresh meat also 
sell the frozen meat? Or do you have separate salesmen 
for frozen meats? 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: We have Oklahoma Pride 
Frozen Meat Corp. and Oklahoma Packing Co. We have 
some salesmen working for Oklahoma Pride Frozen Meat 
Corp. In our country areas we use Oklahoma Packing Co. 
for frozen meat sales. In Oklahoma City, which has a 
population of 300,000, I have one man who services all 
of the independent stores right from a freezer truck. 

We have a distributor in Tulsa, which is located 125 
miles from Oklahoma City, the Glencliffe Ice Cream Co. 
That firm sells frozen meats in Tulsa and, by the way, is 
doing a better job of it than we are in many cases. This 
meat situation is wide open for any frozen food operator 
to sell meat for you. We are working on another dairy at 
Ardmore that is going to sell and distribute our frozen 
foods in the southern part of the state. 

We sell our product in three ways: 1) To distributors; 
we consider Oklahoma Packing Co. as a distributor in the 
country with its salesmen selling the frozen meats; 2) In 
the city we sell through Oklahoma Pride Frozen Food 
Corp. direct; and 3) we have outside distributors in any 
area in the state that our own salesmen do not make. 

PIEPER: You do not duplicate in any one area? 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: Yes, sir. We duplicate 
where the customer says, “I don’t want to trade with such 
a distributor. I won’t buy a thing from him.” Therefore, 
we sell him at the same price as the distributor is selling. 
We have a structural price setup, and it is the same whether 
he buys through the distributor or through us. Our chain 
stores in Oklahoma have their own frozen food warehouses 
so we sell direct to them anywhere in the state. 

PACKER: Would you care to say what kind of a 
margin you allow for these distributors? That is quite a 
question down in the southern part of the country. Some 
want one thing; some want another. I thought perhaps 
you would tell us. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: Distributors are like meat 
men. There are no two of them who claim their over- 
head to be the same, and they need a cost accounting 
manual the same as we do. I mean that seriously, because, 
like Mr. Chaplicki here, I have read a number of articles. 
I have read where he has indicated that we cannot oper- 
ate distributorwise on too high a markup on frozen meat, 
as they do on pot pies, etc. Isn’t that right? 

CHAPLICKI: That's right. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: That is because the dollar 
volume is much higher in the meat industry. Now, to go 
back to the question, we have distributors who are oper- 
ating from 8 to 16 per cent. I know what you are after— 
how I work that out to come out with the same price. Is 
that right? 

PACKER: Right! 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: These buying co-ops are 
some of my distributors because they service. We have one 
that services 179 stores. I cannot control what he charges 
his stores because he sets it up. I do not know, truthfully, 
what he charges. But on buying co-op stores like that, 
it doesn’t bother me because really I can’t sell them any- 
way unless it goes through the co-op. 

As for the definite frozen food distributor, selling the 
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public, most of them need, so they tell me, 8 to 12 per cent, 
depending on how big a store buying problem they are 
dealing with in terms of volume. We have it set up, 
roughly, on 8 to 12 per cent; the small distributor, serv- 
ing small stores, marks up 12 per cent; the larger distrib- 
utor, servicing larger stores, marks it up approximately 
8 per cent. 

They, in turn, sell differently. They sell drop shipment. 
They sell off the frozen food truck. I mean the truck that 
services the store with one case, two cases, or whatever 
they need. So that makes the difference in what thev 
charge him. Did I answer your question when I said 8 to 
12 per cent? 

PACKER: What brought that up is I was talking to 
a man in a store in Pensacola, Fla. This man claimed he 
would take 20 to 30 per cent markup over the price paid 
the packer when he would sell it around to the stores. 
When you start getting markup like that, the price would 
get so high the product would not move. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: In my estimation, he is en- 
tirely too high on his markup. Don’t you think so, Mr. 
C haplicki? What is the average you know about? 

CHAPLICKI: You are right. There are some frozen 
food distributors in areas that are very high-priced. There 
are not many of them. But even the low-priced frozen 
food distributor around the country today would have a 
low of about 4 per cent, and I know of very few of them 
higher than 14. Most of them like to run between 4 and 
8 per cent. That certainly is plenty of markup. Not only 
our own operation but other chains and other independ- 
ents, co-ops, deliver to their stores for somewhere be- 
tween 214 and 31% per cent. So, you know that any inde- 
pendent who is forced to pay 14 per cent, plus, is not 
going to be in business very long, and he will not be able 
to continue to pay a frozen food distributor margins of 
that kind. 

PACKER: What type of transportation do you use 
for delivery from your freezer to your stores in your various 
types of operation? 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: We use three different types 
of delivery. For the country, having loaded the night be- 
fore for the next day’s delivery, we place the frozen meat 
right in the truck, right up next to the cooler. We use 
cold brine plates. The box that we pack meat in is 
a very heavy corrugated box; it has a little air space 
around it, and it is a frozen food box. With our box and 
our over-wrap we do not get any serious moisture con- 
densation coming in on the package as long as we keep 
it in this truck and deliver it within 24 hours. That is 
strictly for far outlying areas in the country where we 
make deliveries once a week. 

In town, we have this frozen food truck with zero tem- 
perature and we deliver right out of it. 

The distributors do it two or three ways, as I am doing, 
perhaps using some refrigerated trucks. Some of them 
just drop it off from a grocery truck, which I do not agree 
is a good way, but they are doing a lot of business that 
way with chicken pot pies and a lot of this other material. 

One reason that I entered the frozen meat business is 
that there is a better margin of profit in it, more consistent 
than in the fresh meat business. I do not sav we are over- 
charging people, but we are giving them service. The 
housewife wants convenience. 

Bakers took crackers out of the barrel a long time ago 
and put them into little packages, and the housewives are 
buying them. We are going to have to take meat out of 
the side of the beef and do the same thing with it. We 
are not selling any of our frozen meat by the pound. I 
am speaking about these prepackaged items. When you 
get into the pre-cut meats, which we are considering, that 
is something else. But to be truthful, I believe in doing 
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a better job on what I am doing right now on these frozen 
food items before I get into pre-cuts, because this thing 
is going to get big. 

The retailer will tell you that he has not any case room, 
but you can bet your life that these boys in the retail 
business have competition just the same as we have it. 
When this housewife comes in and says, “I want Lover's 
Lane products,” brother, you are going to see that she 
gets Lover’s Lane products, and that retailer is going to 
have to get a case to put it in there. That goes for any- 
body’s brand which is really pushed in an area. 

WILBUR LA ROE, NIMPA general counsel: What 
percentage of your total volume is in frozen meat now? 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: We set up this new corpo- 
ration for handling the frozen meat, Mr. La Roe. 

LA ROE: I mean, if you take the gross of both com- 
panies, has the one gotten ahead of the other? 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: Our frozen food corpora- 
tion, of course, is not doing the volume that our other 
company is, but I will put it this way: The frozen food 
corporation is growing about ten times faster than the 
other one. There is definitely a good growth in the frozen 
business, plus the fact that there is some consistent profit 
in it. When I sell a dozen beefsteaks, I know exactly how 
much money I make. I repeat, exactly! I do not have 
to figure any shrinkage; I do not have meat getting old so 
that the grader will not grade it. I have a sale, a satisfied 
customer, a little money in my pocket. Our frozen food 
company is growing by leaps and bounds now, if we do 
not slip up in some way. 

PACKER: Would it be too much of a disadvantage 
to start with a standard package which you would use 
with a block, you know, an empty space in it, and stamp 
vour different products into it? 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: That is the way mine is 
made. I have one plate for all 12 items. 

PACKER: You have one plate, but you do have your 
packages printed? 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: Yes, sir, but it is the same 
plate that prints them all, outside of where the material 
says “ham steaks; beef steaks,” or whatever it is, and the 
slug is changed to fit that. 

PACKER: Are they hand-stamped at the plant? 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: You could do that very 
casily. 

PACKER: Do you think it would be too much of a 
disadvantage from the merchandising standpoint? 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: Not if you do a good job 
of stamping it. If you let them “throw” the stamp at it, 
vou can do something that will be perhaps undesirable, but 
you can very definitely, if you start out small, hand stamp 
it and do a good job. 

PACKER: I have had the pleasure of hearing Mr. 
Chaplicki on such panels as this before, and he has an 
estimate that he gave not too long ago of the percentage 
of frozen meat that would be sold within the next few 
vears. I wonder if he would talk just a little bit about 
that. I would like to have him impress on our group the 
importance of this business we are talking about. 

CHAPLICKI: I said last fall that I thought we would 
sell 30 to 35 per cent of our total retail meats in frozen 
condition within three years, and 50 per cent in five years. 

I am not too far wrong on the estimated time, and also 
the tonnage. Even the most conservative men on our panel 
that morning, before our session, thought we could do 15 
per cent, Some of them did not say that after they got to 
the session and sat down at the table, but that was the 
lowest that was mentioned at our breakfast. 

LA ROE: Do your figures relate to your company or to 
the industry? 


CHAPLICKI: I am talking primarily of the industry 
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as a whole, provided the packers put out the right qual- 
ity package and sell the product at a price comparable to 
fresh meat, which I believe will be done. 

The Toledo Scale Co. has made a survey of the top 
executives in 58 retail food chain companies. Here are some 
of their conclusions: 

“By 1956, 4 per cent of all meat in the retail meat mar- 
kets will be sold frozen. By 1957, the figure will be 7.77 
per cent; and by 1958, the figure will be 11.41.” 

It seems to me that was the year for which I estimated 
30 to 35 per cent. Now, even the most conservative are 
talking in terms of 11.41. 

For 1959 the figure is 16.23, and for 1960, 21.86 per 
cent. 

During 1955, those surveyed believed that only 3 per 
cent of the total retail meats would be sold in a frozen 
state. I can tell you that in the stores that the National Tea 
Co. operates, and we must have the Swift line in almost 
60 of them at the present time, frozen meats will average 
more than 5 per cent. I know many other chains and inde- 
pendent retailers handling the line are doing just as well 
if not better. In one store of our group that is equipped 
with 24 lineal feet of low-temperature cases, we have 
reached well over 12 per cent of our total meat sales in 
frozen condition. 

There is another answer that I think is very significant. 
The question was: “Will the housewife purchase prepack- 
aged frozen meat that she cannot see?” The answer, “Yes,” 
was given by 64.71 per cent. Nearly 65 per cent of the 
men questioned said she would buy frozen packaged meat 
that she could not see; only 12 per cent answered, “No.” 

CHRIS E. FINKBEINER, NIMPA president: Will you 
discuss the fresh meat program a little bit, Mr. Chaplicki? 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: What I think Chris is think- 
ing about is do you think this red meat is going to be down 
the line put up with the bone in it, or with the bone 
out? How much of a trim will it have? Will it be a closer 
trim than you people in the retail business trim it now? 

CHAPLICKI: In my opening talk I said that in all 
retail meat markets, two-thirds of the total cost of opera- 
tion went for meat help, meat manager and the other 
meat personnel. It is logical to believe there is only one 
place that the retail meat markets can lower their cost of 
operating, and that is to eliminate the high-priced market 
managers and high-priced journeyman meat cutters, and 
other high-priced meat personnel. 

We cannot do that until we get into more prepackaged 
meat. The prepackaged meat trend, in our opinion, is that 
the packaging will diminish at retail. It will pick up at 
packer level; and some place along the line there will be 
a place at which the retail store can eliminate part of this 
high-priced meat help as we know it today. In other words, 
I think that more preparation will be done at packing- 
house levels and less will be done at store levels, 

In order to do this, we believe that the meat must be 
not only cut and packaged, but, in order to keep it from 
spoiling, in order to help us on a low-cost distribution, it 
must be frozen. I think everybody has read a lot about 
irradiation of meat. I believe almost all of you should have 
had the booklet on this, which is available through the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, D. C. It cer- 
tainly enlightens all of us on what we are talking about 
when we discuss irradiated meat. The most they can do 
with the high-priced operation at the present time, accord- 
ing to this article, is that they can prolong the freshness of 
fresh meat for approximately four days, and irradiation and 
freezing must join hands to do the job. 

The meat of the future will be packaged. It will be 
frozen. The bulk will still be sold at retail levels, picked 
up by Mrs. Consumer in her stores, with a choice just like 
she is doing it today. 
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PACKER: | wanted to ask a question of Mr. Chap- 
licki, as to the markup on his frozen meat at the retail 
level versus the markup on the fresh meat? 

CHAPLICKI: The markup on frozen meat versus fresh 
meat, at the present time, is almost even. I think on our 
packaged meat, the entire Swift line, the markup is about 
20 per cent; and the fresh meat is running about the same 
amount. But we believe that the markups on frozen meat 
at 20 per cent are too high, and we are making efforts at 
the present time to lower them. In fact, we are operating 
under 20 per cent at the present time. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: In other words, you would 
prefer to take a little lower markup on frozen meat if you 
had the supply, and a good supply, than you would on 
fresh red meat? 

CHAPLICKI: Yes. The trend in retail stores is that 
the markup is down where we do not have the high cost 
labor to add to preparation. For instance, I would imagine 
10 per cent markup would be high on an item like chicken 
pot pies today in the grocery store. I believe that 20 or 
22 per cent on frozen food might be right up there, as 
high as the retailer can get today. It is true in sausage and 
everything else that has been prepackaged, as it is done for 
the retailer at packer level, the retailer's markups must go 
down, and they will. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: I thing that is a keynote 
right there, and a very good selling point for any of you 
gentlemen going into the frozen meat business. When you 
go to the retailer, and he says, “Well, I haven’t any room,” 
and he has six, seven, eight or ten different kinds of pot 
pies, point out that where he is getting about 10 per 
cent markup on a 19c item, you can give him a 21 per 
cent markup on a 59c or 63c or 65c retail seller. That is 
one of the greatest talking points your salesmen have. 

Salesmen say, “We just can’t. get into that frozen food 
case. He has it full.” If you will get hold of the owner 
or the manager who is interested in his profits, and show 
him true facts like that, he will give you a little “air.” He 
will make a little room. That is what it is going to take 
to really do a bang-up job on your frozen meat. 

There is one thing that I think has been overlooked a 
little in the profit angle, and that is this offal item. Ray 
Johnson has a very efficient operation on this offal deal, 
and the way we do our brains, and our calves livers, is 
to clean them thoroughly. Product is ready for the skillet 
of the most choosy customer, and she will like it as she 
gets it from us. It is hand-cleaned, and that costs money. 
She has a neat package. When she opens it and takes it 
out in her home, it is encased in a small polyethylene bag. 
She does not have to touch the brains or the liver, or any- 
thing else. She just opens up the polyethylene bag and 
pours the contents onto the skillet. 

The recipe is on the bag, and with all of those con- 
veniences the housewife has supper ready in about seven 
minutes. We advertise a seven-minute meat course. These 
people who are busy going downtown shopping, or play- 
ing bridge, can beat you home and prepare supper. The 
housewife can buy on Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday, 
her meat for the whole week, and not have to go in on 
Friday and Saturday and be shoved and pushed and get 
run over with a cart. 

We have to go into the meat business, in my opinion, 
to make it more convenient for our customer, not for us, 
but for the customer. Then, if it becomes convenient for 
us, too, well and good. 

PACKER: The gentleman from the National Tea Co. 
was talking about the expensive nature of preparing meats 
for the store level. After he gets a large volume of busi- 
ness on his frozen meats, won't he start preparing them 
at the warehouse level? 

CHAPLICKI: I remember very well that question was 
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asked us about nine years ago on slicing and packaging 
sausage. I don’t believe it has happened in nine years, 
other than by one company. That company has switched 
and is doing the job of slicing and packaging the product 
in its own warehouses. There might be others. 

No, I would say the only way that large companies, 
including our own, would want to do that job would be if 
the small packer, as well as the large packer, were to fall 
down on the job. 

I know of a lot of packers that have fallen down on the 
job of slicing and packaging sausage in the last two years, 
and, if they do not get on the beam as to the cost and 
what constitutes cost, I am afraid there will be a lot of 
others going into slicing and packaging sausage them- 
selves, in a central warehouse or central store operation. 

We have too many follow-the-leaders of one high- 
priced sausage company in these United States, and every- 
body tries to mimic that firm. If these imitaters are not 
careful, they are going to put themselves out of the sliced 
sausage business in some areas. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: We do have to watch our 
costs. I am sure we feel as though retailers are on one side 
on the fence and we are on the other, but actually we are 
both on the same side of the fence. We are just not getting 
together, and we are going to have to work on it. 

Here is another thing I like about the frozen business. 
The girls are all wanting vacations in July and August, 
with business picking up. That’s fine, we let them go; let 
them pick their week, We speed production up the week 
before they leave; we slow it down the week they are gone. 
We fill our orders. We have the lowest percentage markup 
that is consistent in the frozen meat business in our state. 

PACKER: On that 40-below-zero figure, is it impera- 
tive that it has to be —40°, or will —20 or —30 do it? Does 
it take —40° to put the bl6om on the product? 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: I think that, at least until 
you get down to 70° below zero, the lower temperature that 
you can use, the quicker you will freeze the meat, and 
the more natural juices, the more of everything that it 
originally had in it, will stay in the meat. In addition it 
does produce better color the quicker you can freeze it. 

CHAPLICKI: This handling of packaged frozen meat 
is no different than it was from the very first freezing, when 
we put merchandise into a freezer merely to keep from 
throwing it away. We had to protect it even then. But 
with high-priced meat, in small packages, I think this in 
the future is going to take more protection than we have at 
the present time. 

I don’t think cellophane wrap is sufficient to protect this 
meat in the freezer, or protect it in the home freezer, or 
protect it in the retail freezer. I think we are going to have 
to get something better. 

We have, at present, Cryovac, which is probably one of 
the good packages. We have a very successful plastic wax- 
ing, a dip coating. It is in operation and has been in opera- 
tion in Warren, O., for something like 14 months and is 
doing a pretty good job. We will have other films. We will 
have other dips that will make their appearance and proba- 
bly will be better. 

We believe, and a lot of other people in the meat busi- 
ness believe, that the thing that will make frozen packaged 
meat will be the first coating or covering of the meat. We 
know that in order to retain color the meat should be 
frozen first or given a partial freezing first. We know that 
you can freeze meat at zero. You can freeze meat at 5° 
below, 10° below and 40° below. I think some of the 
large packers are getting ready for 60° below. 

We know that 40° below zero freezing is much better 
than 20° below zero freezing. It is faster, more instant; 
you do retain color, flavor, and also reduce shrinkage. 
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CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: How many people in the 
audience are in the frozen food business? (Seven packers 
held up their hands.) 

PACKER: One of the important facts in selling frozen 
meat is that you get away from selling it by the pound. 
You can sell by the portion. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: That is a fact. The cracker 
people, the cereal people, are involved and we are the 
only people I know of that are dealing with the housewife 
in buying by the pound. Is there anything wrong with 
merchandising like that, Mr. Chaplicki? 

CHAPLICKI: There isn’t anything wrong with mer- 
chandising a product by the unit. The only thing is that 
as we get into more frozen meat, our state laws are going 
to clamp down on us and say, “Well, you'll have to live up 
to the laws on the books,” which simply means that we 
are going to have to state the ounces in the package, the 
retail price per pound, also the price of this package. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: Are the cereal people or any 
of our competitors having to quote per pound? 

CHAPLICKI: No, but this is meat business, We hap- 
pen to be different, and our state laws are for meat. They 
do not hesitate a minute telling you that. The only way 
we can change it is to change the laws as they are now 
written in some of our states. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: Let me ask you a question. 
Suppose a housewife comes into one of these stores and 
she buys lettuce, meat, or whatever it might be, and there 
are four in her family. Isn’t it true that she generally buys 
by the size of the roast or whatever will serve her family? 
She buys enough for four people? Does she ask her butcher 
in self-service, “How much does that roast weigh?” 

CHAPLICKI: We do list the weight in most cases. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: I know you list it, but is 
that her principal thought when she comes in there? 

CHAPLICKI: No. I will answer the way you want 
me to, that she prefers pieces and numbers, because I be- 
lieve it. As we got into more self-service meat, our sales 
increased because Mrs. Consumer, as she purchased meat, 
counted pieces and knew the meat was going to cost 85 
or 90c. She no longer had to go to the meat department 
and say, “I want four or five pork chops,” when she didn’t 
quite know how much they were going to cost. There had 
been some embarrassing moments when she had to say, 
“Well I think three will be enough,” because she didn’t 
have the money. All those things ceased to exist in self- 
service, because she picks the size package and the number 
of pieces and that gives her the answer to how much money 
she can spend. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: That is one of the things we 
meat people have to recognize. I know it is difficult to do 
when somebody calls you up and wants to know how much 
pork chops are a pound that morning. We have to think 
in terms of what our retailers are doing, and more or less 
join them and go along with them, because they want to 
do more business and so do we. 

PACKER: Going to the question of weights on boxes, 
on the retail box, of course, you have to have your weight, 
that the federal government expects from you. In order 
to allow for shrinkage, you should make your weights just 
a little bit less. Say you have an 8-oz. package, mark it 
7-34 oz. You are selling an 8-oz. package, but you mark 
it less so you do not run into weights and measures trou- 
ble. You have your institutional package; you sell that by 
the piece but you mark the full weight on the package. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: That institutional deal is 
another item that we, as meat packers, can get into a lot 
more in selling economically to institutions, frozen rather 
than fresh meat. 

PACKER: I do not mean to dampen the ardor of 
this meeting, but I think before some of you gentlemen 
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rush out and scare up $6,100, and start in the business, I 
should give you an idea of what you might run into. If 
you are going to get the economies of the kind of produc- 
tion that National Tea Co. would want, and that you will 
have to get if you want to stay in business, then if you 
think you can go out and start for $6,000 or $61,000, you 
had better think again. 

Just one wrapping machine costs $8,000. If you are 
going to put through some real volume on one line, and 
get some economies of production, you are going to have 
to have a pretty heavy, fast-freezing setup, For example, 
we are freezing close to 20,000 Ibs. a day, and that isn’t 
anywhere near what we have to produce in order to 
get the price down to where they will buy, and keep out 
all the other little packers from starting up in a small way. 

The industry is already at the stage where a small packer 
cannot start in the small way and expect to build anything 
out of it. He can do it in a small locality, but he cannot 
really get his costs down and put out the quality products 
at a low price. You have to have packaging lines, wrapping 
machines, blast freezers, to get a setup where you can put 
out, say 100,000 Ibs. a week. Then you can get some 
costs down. You have to have $300,000 or $400,000 in- 
vested in all kinds of fancy equipment. So, it is not as easy 
as it might sound, and I think everybody here needs to be 
reminded of that before they go off and make some 
mistakes. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: I agree with you that is 
definitely true, but what I told you when I began was that 
I started small, and I am strictly small. Whenever I get 
up to 100,000 Ibs., I will be in there butting heads with 
you. But seriously, you are right on big-time operation. 

PACKER: We are very small. In fact, I am about 
to be put out of business by some smaller firms. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: I know they won't be putting 
out a better man, and I doubt if they are putting you out. 
It is like everything else. If you want to get big, you put 
out big money. If you want to be little, that is a different 
story. 

CHAPLICKI: You mentioned something about $8,000 
for a wrapping machine. That is equivalent to two men’s 
salary for a year, I have an idea that many of the small 
packing operations never look at that, and may pay not 
two but three, four, and five men, when they should have 
an $8,000 machine and eliminate those jobs. 

On the other hand, you are in Chicago and doing a 
good job. No retailer, no chain, no large independent can 
handle frozen package meats. So, if you are putting up 
20,000 Ibs. a day in Chicago, without any of the large 
retailers able to handle or sell them, I think you are in 
good shape. 

PACKER: We don't sell it. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: Regardless of what it costs, 
if this frozen meat industry goes that way, you are either 
going to have to get in or get out. I did not want to go into 
l-lb. packages of wienies, either, but right now 95 per 
cent of my sales on wienies is in 1-lb. packages. Labor 
situations are different in every area. 

FINKBEINER: I would like to bring out one point 
that I think was well stated by the gentleman who just 
sat down. One of the things we are attempting to do in 
this forum is to acquaint the membership with the confu- 
ion in the frozen meat business, and I will guarantee you 
that before you start playing the music and putting it 
down in writing, you want to “play by ear” for a while. 

I think that what John Vaughn is doing in Oklahoma 
City is “playing by ear,” and when he gets the tune he 
wants then that $100,000 will be there, and he will be 
writing the music. 

I also agree that you can’t wait too long to decide to 
spend it, but I would also like to remind you to proceed 
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with caution, but not too slow, because that leaves you 
right where you were when I stood up. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: Let me ask a question: Are 
you in the full line of packinghouse business, or strictly 
specialty packaged frozen meat? 

PACKER: Specialty packaged frozen meat. We buy 
carcass beef and veal. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: You do not have cattle 
that are dark cutters, or getting old in the cooler, or en- 
counter shrinkage? 

PACKER: We get our raw materials from pretty much 
the same source you do. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: The reason I asked is that 
there is no comparison in convenience in frozen versus the 
other. 

PACKER: We are just another part of the luncheon 
business so far. Then there is another phase of it. There 
is the standard carcass red meat. That is a different busi- 
ness. You may even need a whole line of different equip- 
ment for it. In fact, you need a different type of layout 
of holding rooms and conveying equipment. You almost 
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cannot produce the conventional red meat cuts, such 
as Swift is doing. You can hardly produce that with another 
plant, and in either case you may as well not start unless 
you are planning to do it on a fairly good-sized scale be- 
cause some of the items that you referred to are already 
being sold at very low markups. You have to produce that 
kind of volume to have any profit left today, and the com- 
petition is already here. It is not something that is coming. 
You may have a market down in Oklahoma that just has 
not been developed. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: We have 14 steak companies 
selling in Oklahoma, which has a population of 2,000,000 
people. 

PACKER: I mean to point out to you that this is a 
mass production industry, and it just cannot be done on a 
small scale. It will have to be done on a pretty large scale, 
which involves a volume of meat flowing down from belts 
and wrapping machines in order to get the advantage of 
automation. If you don’t, then your costs are just as high as 
in ordinary meat retailing. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: After this is over I want 
to compare some costs with you seriously. 

CHAPLICKI: Well, certainly, whether the plant is 
small or large, knowing something about retailing and 
packing of meats, I am surprised that you would stand up 
here and say that you cannot lower your cost of produc- 
tion and produce a product in your plant or any other 
plant, whether it is small or large, to compare with what 
we have to go through and what we do behind one of 
these self-service meat counters. 

PACKER: I didn’t mean to give that impression at 
all. We know there is no comparing the two. I think we 
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can do it by hand cheaper than you can do it by hand. 

CHAPLICKI: Then we are talking right up the same 
alley. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: You in the audience are 
from all over the United States. Is this frozen meat thing 
appearing in your markets? Have you seen frozen items 
in your stores? Are they appearing over in the grocery 
department? 

PACKER: Yes, and the prepackaged idea is growing. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: That is what I mean. The 
prepackaging idea has come from the grocery department. 
So, many of you, and there were only seven of you who 
said you were in the prepackaged business, are losing a 
certain amount, and the grocery department is taking the 
meat business. If we don’t go in there, we are going to lose 
some volume. I think that in almost every area that you 
people represent, and if I am wrong correct me, you have 
frozen meats appearing in your grocery department, and 
you are not selling the grocery department. Chris, what 
about down in your area? 

FINKBEINER: Yes, we do have some; and we are 
going to have a lot more when we get Mr. Chaplicki to 
do it for us. 

CHAPLICKI: As few as two years ago, we had many 
chain-store operators say that they could not do a job on 
self-service meat. There are still chain-store operators and 
independent operators of retail meat markets that are 
against self-service meat. 

Let me read to you some figures, and then you decide 
whether they are right in being afraid of self-service meats. 

Of a total of 27,600 meat markets in chain stores, 8,000 
of them are using self-service, and they did over half the 
retail meat business in 1955. The total was $4,500,000,000, 
and 8,000 of the 27,600 sold $2,700,000,000 worth of it. 

Now, you decide whether you should stay out of self- 
service, if you are a retailer, and you are going to have to 
make up your mind on frozen foods one of these days, and 
it isn’t going to be very long because Swift is already in 
the swing, as you know. Armour and Company is about 
ready to break with its full line, and Armour will have 
bone-in cuts along with some of the boneless cuts. We 
believe that Mrs. Housewife should have the privilege of 
buying steaks with bone in if she wants them. We think 
that eventually it will be all boneless, but we think we 
have two hurdles that should be taken singly. In other 
words, let her buy boneless if she wishes; let her buy bone- 
in if she wishes. 

After Armour we don’t know who will be next; it may 
be any one of you in this room. But we do know that the 
prepackaged meat is on its way. I think Marhoefer at 
Muncie will probably be the first independent packer with 
a complete line of frozen pork items. Marhoefer is going 
to freeze pork and pork items only. So, you see the start 
is here. It is just a matter of time. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: Mr. Fred Beard, with the 
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federal grading service, is here, and very much interested 
in this. Mr. Beard, what do you think this will do as far 
as the beef business is concerned? Will you comment? 

FRED BEARD: John, as you well know, merchandis- 
ing is not in my line. I am supposed to know nothing about 
it, and I am just as smart as I am supposed to be. I was, 
however, interested in some of the comments made by some 
of these packers, and others, with respect to what they 
think the future in this meat merchandising will be. I 
think there is no question in any mind that this retail 
packaging of frozen meat is around the corner. It is a sharp 
corner, and it is not many paces away as I visualize it. 

As to where we go from here, my guess is no better and 
no surer than anyone else’s, but I foresee, if I can look 
into the crystal ball, that we are going to come to this 
package, as Mr. Chaplicki said, with bone-in and bone-out. 
We are going to come to it in the training of these retail 
cutters, and the handling of these retail cuts as they go to 
the housewife. She is going to have an ingredient content, 
or a composition content on that package. 

Those who get in will have to sell to her a package that 
she can depend upon, not from the standpoint altogether 
of quality, but from the standpoint of serviceability, num- 
ber of people to serve, known weight, and so forth, as she 
prepares and serves that package of meat. She will go to 
a store, and she will buy a meal, including meat, on one 
platter, I think, Mr. Chaplicki. She will take that package 
loa and she will cook it. She will serve that package on 
that same plate she bought at the store. Her family will eat 
that complete meal, with the exception of dessert, probably, 
which is coming in another package. They will dispose of 
the residue from that meal in the trashcan or the garbage- 
can, entailing no dishwashing, and then will probably be 
on their way to a party. That is the way I see it. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: I think he is on the right 
track. Has anyone else anything to say on this frozen 
meat business? 

DR. A. R. MILLER, chief, Meat Inspection Branch: 
I do want to compliment the industry for doing a marvel- 
ous job in this field. You have taken the responsibilities to 
gain the consumer’s or the housewife’s confidence. I think 
you have done that by quality. The point we made earlier 
of merchandising by the piece rather than by the pound 
implied the intent the control agencies will take in that 
sort of thing. I want to assure you that, from the federal 
program standpoint, I see no reason why the merchandis- 
ing by the piece cannot be done entirely consistent with 
any fair trade practice law. Of course, each piece will bear 
the correct measure of weight. 

CHAIRMAN VAUGHN: Thank you, sir. I think that 
goes right along the line of our thinking. There is one 
more question I'd like to ask and that is how many of you 
here in the room are seriously thinking of going into the 
frozen meat business in one way or another? (There was 
a show of about 25 hands.) 
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PREPACKAGING panel 
member at extreme left, 
George Heil Wrape, Heil 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
takes notes as Al Pollard, 
Arkansas Independent Meat 
Packers Association, watches 
Robert L. Feely, Arbogast 
& Bastian, Inc., relate his 
firm's experiences. Panel- 
ist partially hidden from 
view is Sherman Williams, 
Little Rock Packing Co. At 
extreme right, Chris Fink- 
beiner rests chin on hand 
in thoughtful mood. 


Merchandising is Packagings Necessary Twin 


beiner, who drew heavily on the experience of his 

own Little Rock Packing Co., panel and floor dis- 
cussion at the packaging clinic ranged widely over the 
whole subject of packaged luncheon meats. Private label 
business, returns, retailer cooperation and packaging meth- 
ods were covered, President Finkbeiner emphasized that 
any successful packaging program must be a _packag- 
ing-merchandising program. 

Panelists included George Heil Wrape, Heil Packing 
Co.; Robert L. Feely, Arbogast & Bastian, Inc.; Fink- 
beiner and Sherman Williams of Little Rock Packing Co., 
and Al Pollard, Arkansas Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation. The leadoff remarks were made by Feely who 
described the careful plans made by his company in en- 
tering the packaged product field. 

ROBERT L. FEELY: Actually, our company is just 
starting into the selling of sliced products in packages 
throughout our territory. 

We believe in aggressive selling by our salesmen, with 
a plan that will help the man to move the product. How- 
ever, before that, we had the problem of the package. We 
feel that the eye appeal of the package is one of the most 
important factors. Color plays an important part in in- 
fluencing Mrs. Housewife to accept or reject the package 
in the store. There are certain colors that the consumer 
seems to like. 

Secondly, we felt that identity of our package was very 
important. By identity I do not mean the brand or com- 
pany name alone, but what is in the package. The prod- 
uct name should probably be as bold as you can put it 
on the package and still stay within the regulations. 

We feel the package should be simple and should not 
be dressed up with a lot of decoration. It should present 
a message to the housewife so that when she goes into the 
store or supermarket looking for a product—or even when 
she may not be looking for a particular item—the package 
will attract her attention. 

The next important thing we considered with respect 
to our packages was: “What is actually in the package?” 
To date we haven't seen a package that has any definite 
statement on it as to the quantity content, except on a 
weight basis. 

This may be a controversial subject, but we have been 
bold enough to go ahead and state the number of slices 
that. each package contains. We did that because in a 
6-oz. package of product the housewife may be buying 
for a bridge luncheon and may want to serve four people. 
We felt that if she bought a package and found six slices 
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in it, she might be disappointed and wouldn't have enough 
to go around. 

We thought that removal of any misunderstanding on 
her part was important. We state on our package that it 
contains eight slices. We don’t say “approximately six 
slices” or “four to seven” slices. We say “eight slices,” 
and there are eight slices in each package. In some cases 
there may be nine or ten, depending on the volume or 
weight of the product. We believe this is good, because 
if we tell her eight, and she takes the package home and 
finds nine, she feels she has a bonus. We are not going to 
short-weight her. We are not going to give her fewer than 
eight, but there may be more. 

Mr. Finkbeiner mentioned that if you don’t merchan- 
dise a product of this type, you might just as well stay 
out of the field. We go along with that statement. 

We have prepared a little sales presentation for our 
salesmen to give the dealers. We strive to get a variety 
of our items into the stores. We don’t believe that one or 
two products should be sold to a dealer when he has several 
other loaf items that he is going to slice in competition 
with them. In other words, we would like to sell, and are 
striving to sell, the whole line. 

If the dealer allows us to put our line into his store, and 
allows our salesman to keep track of its movement, we 
have provided our salesman with a small form to record 
the dealer’s purchases each week. If he lets our salesman 
check his stock on the following week and write his bal- 
ance order, we are going to assume responsibility for the 
product. 

This may sound like something that can really be chewed 
over, so let me explain. 

In the long time I have been in sales work, there have 
been very few claims for returned products that could be 
turned down. True, some claims have been quite ques- 
tionable but, after much fighting and much aggravation 
with accounts, we usually seem to get to the point where 
most of the claims become justified and are signed. 

We feel, then, that if we can retain control of our prod- 
uct; watch its movement; check the dealer’s stock, and 
write our own ticket, then we must assume the responsi- 
bility for its movement, 

Our salesmen have been coached not to overload the 
store; not to sell a dealer a product that he might not be 
able to move or an item that, because of the predominant 
nationality of consumers, would not sell in a certain 
neighborhood. We do not want to put a product into an 
area where it is not acceptable. 

We think that we are going to do a fairly nice job for 
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our dealers. We are quite certain that they are going 
to profit by it. We have arranged a little story for our 
sales people from which they can point out the factors of 
labor cost saving that the dealer gets in the packaged prod- 
uct, elimination of end-slice waste and the saving in 
shrinkage. 

We have set up a pricing structure in which the dealer 
can select the percentage markup he wants to place on 
the item. Our salesman furnishes him with that informa- 
tion and he has a known profit. 

PRESIDENT CHRIS FINKBEINER: As everybody 
knows, there are several methods of packaging sliced 
luncheon meat: vacuum packaging, semi-vacuum packag- 
ing, and the fresh overwrap package. 

One of the things about which I think we should be 
careful in the meat industry at this time is simply this: 
In the process of changing the consumer's habitual way 
of buying sliced luncheon meat, the consumer can be 
pointed in one of two directions. She can change to a 
fresh sliced package or a vacuum package. If we, as an 
industry, aren't careful, by the time we get through con- 
fusing her, she isn’t going to want either of them. 

That is very important; if we can confuse a butcher who 
has been in the meat business all his life, so that he can- 
not decide which package to take, we can surely confuse 
the housewife. I might go a step farther and say that we 
can confuse the packer himself so that he doesn’t know 
which one to choose. 

When you have two such forces in the industry work- 
ing to cut each other down, it can be pretty serious. 

So, if I had every packer in here, I would say this to 
him today: Please sell your product on its merits. Sell 
your idea of prepackaging on its merits and not on the 
demerits of the other methods. 

I am the first one to say that each system has its own 
merits, and that there is certainly a place for each one of 
them. We should do everything possible to sell not only 
the product, but the method of packaging. 

One of the biggest mistakes that we can make in attempt- 
ing to put a prepackaged line on the market is to send our 
sales people out like snakes with venom in their mouths, 
trying to tell dealers what is wrong with a certain pack- 
aging method. 

It is amusing to talk to housewives and hear some of the 
things that are said. We had a panel of ladies at our 
Arkansas Independent Meat Packers Association meeting 
and you should hear the stories that they have been told 
by self-service market managers. The lady would walk 
up and want to buy, for example, a fresh sliced luncheon 
meat package, and he would make a remark that, “Oh, 
we carry this different type, because if we didn’t you would 
always be getting old, stale products.” If she walks in 
and is looking for the vacuum package, the man may say, 
“Oh, you don’t want that because the minute you open 
it and you put it in the refrigerator, it becomes just like 
leather.” 

Such assertions will not only ruin acceptance of your 
particular method, but will play hell with the luncheon 
meat business in general. 

That is why I say that if we are going to talk about 
prepackaging, we must say prepackaging and merchan- 
dising at the same time. 

It is a shame, to be quite frank with you, that there 
isn’t one method that the industry could choose and get 
behind. 

AL POLLARD: Red Motley, who publishes Parade 
Magazine, says, “Nothing happens until someone sells 
something.” I can assure you, gentlemen, that this is 
doubly true in the packaging business, because nothing 
will happen until you sell everybody concerned on what 
has to be done. 
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It has been revealing to me to see just how many peo- 
ple you have to sell on a packaging program because, as 
Mr. Finkbeiner said, you must start with the people who 
put the meat in the package and go right down the line 
from there. Each one has his own idea of why it won't 
work. Mr. Finkbeiner and I, for example, heard 49 peo- 
ple give 59 reasons why this program wasn’t going to 
work. But I think Mr. Finkbeiner can certainly say, in all 
sincerity, it has worked unusually well. 

When you go into prepackaged meats, you are trading 
on the brand you have developed; if you don’t trade to 
the maximum on that brand, you are going to penalize 
your program at the start. If you create an entirely different 
looking package than the one you have been using, you 
have given yourself two and one-half strikes. If you come 
in with a type of package that is related to what you have 
done, and you present it in such a way that it belongs 
“to the family” and is quickly recognizable, then you are 
exploiting all the depth of penetration that you have al- 
ready made into the consumer’s mind. 

As you know, the appetite appeal type of design is gain- 
ing momentum in the food trade. I don’t know how you 
can use that on sliced luncheon meat, but it should be 
considered. 

Mr. Finkbeiner made a statement that I would like to 
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amplify. He said that he thinks this kind of a program 
should be measured with the thought of whether it is 
good for the industry. I submit to you that the real index 
as to whether it will or will not stay is: Is it good for 
Mama? 

What does it mean to Mama? If Mama wants it, then 
it is good for the industry, because you have something to 
build on. 

One of our Arkansas panel ladies came up with an idea 
that struck me as so basic that I wondered why we had 
missed it. She said, “What we are buying is built-in maid 
service. 

If you can substantially answer the question: “Does it 
help Mama? Does Mama want it?” Then you have some- 
thing to build on. 

I will tell you some other things that are basic on the 
selling side. Number one is: You must sell the butcher 
on the idea that packaged sliced luncheon meat is good 
for him. He can’t help thinking that when the customer 
says, “Give me six slices,” and he puts maybe four or five 
more on, he has made a good deal—even though the cus- 
tomer may be unhappy about getting four more slices 
than she wanted. 

He doesn’t realize that he is trading for a short gain, 
and we are trying to give him a long gain. With pack- 
aged product he doesn’t have to spend any time slicing, 
so he is in a position to step up volume and step up his 
profit. 

What we are doing is selling at the point of purchase 
with the thought that the housewife will buy something she 
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didn’t mean to purchase when she came in. Perhaps she 
is thinking in terms of, “Well, I think I will take home 
some sliced bologna for my husband.” She reaches for that 
and sees a pickle or pimento loaf, and that rings a bell 
She says, “I will take some of those home and try them 
on the kids.” 

If you have a limited display you are going to lose a 
great many of these sales. The problem lies in getting 
the retailer to give you enough space to make the proper 
display. That is where the hen and egg idea starts. “If 
you give me the display, it will make the sales for you.” 
“I will give you the display if you move the item.” 

So, something has to give. I tell you what it is that 
has to give. We go right back to the brand name. If you 
say, “Look, we understand your problems and agree with 
you. You don’t want anything on the shelf that is not 
going to move. But, on the other hand, you want to take 
advantage of all of the thousands of dollars that we are 
spending to help you move that item. We have a pro- 
gram here that I would like to show you,” and up comes 
the program. 

If you can’t break in for the entire deal, take six or 
eight items and say, “Now, for the next three or four 
weeks, we are going to push these, and I strongly sug- 
gest that you take advantage of the impact that is going 
to be made on consumers.” 

If you are not in a position to make that kind of pre- 
sentation, you are going in with two and three-quarters 
strikes on you. You must make that man understand you 
are extending a consumer franchise to him which is go- 
ing to step up his volume through impulse buying. 

The interesting thing about the sliced luncheon meat 
business is the reaction of the public. Little Rock Packing 
Company has three TV shows a week. We try to strike at 
different levels of the market. I mention this because it 
makes a point. 

We have a one-hour live wrestling program. Mr. Fink- 
beiner usually gets in there and stages the first bout, and 
usually it is about a ten-minute go. Then we proceed with 
the program. 

We have been sponsoring “Mr. District Attorney.” Be- 
lieve it or not, Arkansas has some people who have grad- 
uated from college, and they like to feel that wrestling is 
below their level of enjoyment. 

Then we have a character called Cactus Vic, and he is 
really a thorny character. He does a terrific job of selling 
the children. He goes to the schools and clubs and makes 
wonderful presentations. 

At those three levels we are plugging our sliced lunch- 
eon meat program. We do it this way: About every other 
week we show viewers the complete line of products. We 
tell them that we have fourteen items from which to 
select. Then, to tie it in at the market level, we take 
various items and push them—maybe in groups of four. It 
gives us a wedge with which to do business—and it is 
clicking and working. 

My last point is that you have to think big in this field. 
If you think less than big on it, you will get the kind of 
results you are afraid you are going to get. If you don’t feel 
that you want to drive in on it, don’t start it. 

PRESIDENT FINKBEINER: We always tell our 
employes at the plant that every day housewives go up 
to the voting box—and every time the housewife takes our 
package, it is a vote for them. The fact that they are not 
being watched in their jobs every minute doesn’t make 
any difference because, in time, that package is going to 
be opened and inspected, and that product is going to be 
tasted. 

That is one thing that you can’t fool with—the taste of 
your customers. You can fool people on the radio or TV, 
or fool them with eye appeal, but there is no way in the 
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world to fool their taste. If the flavor isn’t there, then you 
have had it. 

The next man who is going to speak to you has had 
first-hand experience in supermarkets’ self-service sliced 
luncheon meat display, and in just watching people. He 
is Sherman Williams from our company in Arkansas. 

SHERMAN WILLIAMS: When I came into the pre- 
packaged meat program at our company in Little Rock, 
the groundwork had been well laid. The company had 
determined which type of package it was going to use; the 
weight of the package; the weight of the unit it was going 
to sell to the stores, and the design on the package. The 
supermarkets were sold on the idea of mass display, as far 
as the area on the counter that the product was to occupy. 
I came on the scene to make sure that nothing went wrong 
after all this selling had taken place. I had to make sure 
that the product stayed in demand. 

Along with mass display came the idea of stacking 
products high. That has posed a real problem inasmuch 
as the merchandise is stacked high enough so that the 
customer will never, theoretically, take it all out. Then 
the question arises, when a new product comes in, what 
do we do with the product in the counter? It is all too 
easy to leave the old product on the bottom and put the 
fresh product on top. 

That is the primary problem on which I work day after 
day in our particular area in connection with sliced lunch- 
eon meat. 

Rotation is vital to our operation with fresh sliced 
luncheon meat. We know that if our product is manufac- 
tured right, handled right by our slicing crew, delivered 
right by our truck drivers, and handled right by the market 
man himself, the housewife should be happy with what 
she gets. 

However, if the product is abused anywhere along that 
line, and the main place where it can be abused is in the 
store, then it is possible for the housewife to get an unsat- 
isfactory item. 

There is the main problem with which we were faced. 
The policy of rotation in a chain operation starts, of course, 
high up at the management level. That poses no great 
problem. Management usually realizes the importance of 
the rotation principle. We start on that level, and we have 
been very fortunate in having management work with us 
and issue bulletins setting forth the period of time that the 
merchandise is to be left in the case before it is removed. 

The bulletins furnished a beginning. Once they got to 
the market managers, a good percentage followed the bul- 
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letins. However, when difficulties arose, I learned quickly 
that unless somebody goofs, there will be no trouble. 

So you must convince not only management, but also 
the butcher, on the importance of rotation. In many cases 
that is not the last step since the butcher has a girl who 
takes care of the counter. 

The one employe that all the market men are fighting 
for is a good counter girl. They can get wrappers and 
weighers, but they are all fighting over counter girls. Out 
of eight or ten stores, four or five have what I consider to 
be excellent counter girls. This problem of rotation is not 
only one for us. We know that if the housewife gets our 
product in a bad condition, her first impulse is that she is 
through with Arkansas Maid products, but it goes further 
in that she probably won't trade at the store again. So it 
is the dealer’s problem, as well as ours. 

Here is one experience of ours. Sales were dropping in 
one market until they sank to 95 Ibs. a week on sliced 
luncheon meat. We knew where the trouble was, but we 
couldn't solve it. There was no way to get the market 
manager to cooperate. He had his ideas, and the product 
was in there, and he was going to leave it, bulletins or no 
bulletins. As for rotation, he didn’t want the girl to spend 
any time at it. 

Of course, what finally happened was that he got fired. 

Then a new market man took over. That store is now 
back up to 600 Ibs. of sliced luncheon meat a week—just 
on the basis of a change in market men and giving the 
program a chance to work. 

FINKBEINER: Let me inject the question of package 
size. It depends on one thing, and that is, what size does 
the housewife in your particular area desire? In Arkansas, 
it was decided that she would like an 8-0z. package 
and that she would like a 1-lb. package. Sales for both of 
these items furnish proof that this analysis was right. 

In other areas, the 6-oz. package is desirable. 

It is better to exert more sales effort and keep an 8-oz. 
package than to go down to a 6-oz. unit. It is better to 
trade up and better to stay there. 

A lot of you aren’t going to have any choice in that mat- 
ter. If you are in an area where the 6-oz. package is de- 
sired, then that is what you will be getting into. 

I will throw this out for your thinking: Don’t get into 
packages that are different. For example, if your area is an 
8-0z. package section, don’t go in and muddy the water 
with a 6-oz. unit. Try to standardize. 

You say, “Well, how do you do that?” The way we did 
it was to show the advantages of an 8-0z. package to the 
packers of Arkansas and to the meat merchandisers of 
Arkansas. It is a satisfactory package. 

One of the big mistakes in the meat industry, in connec- 
tion with some of our vacuum or semi-vacuum packages, 
is to lead the market manager to feel “Here is a stick of 
wood. Put it over there. It can be there forever.” 

I want you to remember to sell your own organization, 
your sales force, and your plant people on the idea that 
this is a good method of doing business. Get them sold on 
the idea, and then go out and sell vour dealers and con- 
sumers. 

We found that we had salesmen who didn’t believe in 
this method of selling sliced luncheon meat. The way we 
found it out was by checking their sales results. Some of 
the boys were doing a tremendous job, while others were 
practically still on the ground. 

Thev honestly didn’t feel that this was the wav to sell 
a product. We had to sell them on that idea. and when I 
sav “sell them,” that is just what we had to do. You don’t 
iust say, “This is it. I made the decision and this is the 
way we are going to do it.” You must make them really 
believe that this is a good idea and that it will help a lot. 

I would like to add that this operation is no different 
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from any other operation in the meat industry. There is not 
a single short-cut in your sliced meat operation. A proce- 
dure must be set and followed. You must get your people 
into good work habits. 

PACKER: Let me start something off that hasn’t been 
touched on by anybody. What is the attitude on private 
labeling of prepackaged products? 

PRESIDENT FINKBEINER: As long as our industry 
is blessed with plenty, as our industry is now blessed, there 
are certain disadvantages, and one of those disadvantages 
is the surge towards private labeling. It has its rises and 
its falls. It has fallen many times. It has risen many times. 
It is rising now. It will fall again. 

We have plentiful supplies in the meat industry at this 
time. In my opinion, private labeling is brought about by 
the poor merchandising practices of the meat packing 
industry. The main purpose of a private labeling operation 
is to allow the person distributing the products of our in- 
dustry to make a profit. When we allow our products to 
be sold at cost, or sold below cost, or sold for price, then 
the only defense that anyone has is to get some sort of a 
label that can be read. When the housewife says, “Well, 
gosh, Jim Jones is selling them 10c lower than you are,” 
your defense is that Jim Jones is not selling this particular 
brand at 10c lower, because this particular brand is a 
quality product. 

I am not trying to charge the meat industry with any- 
thing. I am not trying to aggravate you, but if you will 
work as hard to see that your product is properly mer- 
chandised by the markets as you do in seeing that it is 
properly processed and gotten to the markets, the need 
for private labeling would be a lot less. 

That is a broad statement. It is a true statement. It does 
not solve the problem; it is merely a statement of fact. 

If anyone else would like to discuss this particular prob- 
lem that would be fine, but I think that the thing we mainly 
want to discuss at this time is sliced luncheon meat prac- 
tices—the processing of it, the costs involved, the proce- 
dures and things of that nature. However, if you want to 
discuss further this particular phase of it, we will be glad 
to discuss it. Are there any other questions? 

PACKER: I don’t think you made yourself quite clear 
on the private label deal. Do you think the packers can 
keep away from it or can’t they? 

PRESIDENT FINKBEINER: I am not in a position 
to answer that. I know, for example, a packer doing a 
wonderful business who refused to take an order for a 
private label. A national packer accepted that business. 
I don’t want to get into the private labeling business at 
this meeting unless you folks insist that we do. There are 
both sides to every story. I am not in a position to tell you 
that NIMPA is going to insist that its members not get 
into the private labeling business. 

PACKER: We have been in the packaging of fresh 
sausage for a couple of years. I think we have been through 
all the “ins” and “outs” of it. I think we know a lot of 
bad points about it, and maybe more bad points than good 
points. I think that all of us will admit that we were driven 
into the sliced sausage business. It isn’t something that 
we were looking to, and we only took it on because we 
were losing our sausage business to someone who was sell- 
ing sliced sausage. Let’s look at these things in a realistic 
manner. 

We have between $25,000 and $30,000 tied up in equip- 
ment for slicing and packaging sausage. I think we are the 
second largest firm in St. Louis that is doing it today. We 
have trouble with management, who will tell you not to 
take any returns. We expect the store managers to man- 
age those stores and not depend on the packer to take 
back losses. But pretty soon you find competitors picking 
items up and when management gets on them for picking 
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it up, they give them other merchandise instead and no 
credits come through the office, and all those tricks are put 
in the game. 

On this private labeling deal, sure, we all like to see 
our own brands in the store. It is something we have been 
working on for 30 years. You come ee and you do a 
good job. You sell them 20,000 Ibs. 30,000 Ibs. of 
sausage, and all of a sudden they want a prere label on 
the sausage they are buying from you. Are you going to 
turn them down or take it? If you turn them down, some- 
one else takes it. Let’s be realistic about this thing. 

PACKER: If they want a private label, you better give 
it to them or you are going to lose the business to some- 
one else. 

PRESIDENT FINKBEINER: | will tell you my solu- 
tion to it, and I am not trying to be egotistical either. I 
have a packinghouse. I have a lot of money tied up in it. 
I have that packinghouse to build the brand name of 
Arkansas Maid, and that is my intention. The packinghouse 
is as big as it is today because that is how big it has to be 
to make Arkansas Maid products for the consumers. 

My point is this: If you want to spend your packing- 
house’s time building another brand name when the min- 
ute you are “4c off in price, the business will go to the next 
house, then that is a decision you have to make. I am not 
saying it is right or wrong, but that is a decision you have 
to make. 

I am not telling any tales out of school, but I was 
offered a packinghouse here three days ago. The packer 
might be in this room right this minute. He was doing 
private labeling to the tune of 80 per cent of his produc- 
tion, and the particular retailer informed him two weeks 
ago that he was no longer a supplier of that firm. Now he 
has to find another market for 80 per cent of his production. 

Now, gentlemen, a packinghouse “ain’t worth a dern” 


if it does not have outlets for its products. The only way 
to have outlets for your products is to build consumer 
acceptance of your own brand name. If you cannot do that, 
then you are treading on thin ice, in my opinion. 

I know that does not answer your problem. It is a deci- 
sion, I know, that you hate to have to make, but I will 
tell you this: In what little time I have been in the meat 
industry, I have never seen anyone successfully, over a 
period of time, take their own private label and really go 
with it, with very few exceptions. 

If there is any other answer you would like to have 
here, just ask somebody else to try to give it to you. 

PACKER: I have been in the meat, butter, egg and 
poultry business for many years. I remember a time when 
the butter business was probably the worst business in the 
world, and almost all the creameries in the United States 
accepted private label business. They did nothing to build 
their own acceptance. 

Then the oleo business came into the picture, and the 
oleo people tried to build up their own brands, but they 
went to private labels. Now, here is the result. Today the 
manufacturers of butter are in fine shape because so many 
of them have gone broke and those that are in business 
have their own labels. Take, for instance, Land O’Lakes. 
That firm makes practically no private labels. The oleo 
business is just the opposite. Today there is hardly a manu- 
facturer of oleo that makes any money, and the reason 
they don’t make any money is because most of them are 
putting out private labels for the chains. Their own labels 
have become forgotten. 

If I were a manufacturer of sliced meats, I won't say 
that I wouldn’t accept any private label business, but I 
will say that I would put tremendous emphasis in promot- 
ing my own product. 

CARL NEUER, Maurer-Neuer 


Corp., Kansas City, 
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Kan.: I would like to make a remark to this man from St. 
Louis, as to whether to go into private labels. It is some- 
times quite a decision to make, and if you think it is the 
thing to do, all right, but I would certainly keep my own 
product in the stores to which I was selling private label. 

PRESIDENT FINKBEINER: Any time that your 
packinghouse gets larger than you can promote its prod- 
ucts under your own brand name, it is a little bit too big 
and sooner or later it will catch up with you. So if you are 
fortunate enough now to be in that position, and it has 
not caught up with you yet, why kind of get the box 
lined up. 

JOHN KRAUSS, John Krauss, Inc., Jamaica, N. Y.: 
I would like to say something on private labels. We have 
been in the slicing business right from the beginning, three 
years now, and we have not made a single package of pri- 
vate label so far. We haven't even been approached because 
we advertise and promote our products. We make sure 
that the pockeas, is a nice quality. 

We have 22 items right now on the market, and they all 
sell somehow. But I would say this: If somebody would 
ask us for a private label and we made it, and they kept 
both items in the store, I think ours would sell ten to one, 
anyway. 

PRESIDENT FINKBEINER: If you don’t think your 
product will do it, it won't. I will tell you this: Prepackag- 
ing-merchandising is a single word. You cannot talk about 
one without the other. Who in the world would have a 
sausage kitchen today, the finest in the world, without 
having a place after the product came out of the smoke- 
house to refrigerate it immediately? It is a part of that 
sausage operation, and the merchandising of your product 
properly is just as important. 


HENRY KRUSE, WSMPA chairman: I would like to 


offer a little gimmick we used in Seattle with great suc- 


cess. We sponsor the televising of the Coast League base- 
ball games in our town. We have a little sales campaign 
based on those broadcasts, where we set up baseball games 
for our sales force, too. We give them prizes. We have a 
pennant for the end of the year and a grand prize, which 
is something to go for, and we have hits, runs and errors, 
and all that kind of thing, and around this gimmick we 
have stimulated a lot of sales interest. 

On new items, we give salesmen more runs, and it can 
be worked out in a variety of ways. It has been a success- 
ful gimmick. We used it last year and we are doing it 
again this year. I offer this because it might be an idea for 
somebody else to use in merchanding his own specialty 
products. 

The questions that occurred to me about this subject are 
very numerous. I am listening with great interest. We do 
put out some private labels in our plant, not only on our 
luncheon meats but on sliced bacon and other things. I 
feel just as I know all the packers do. I deplore that situa- 
tion. I would prefer all of our products to go out with our 
own label on them. But I feel that especially the sliced 
lunch meat is at a revolutionary stage. We do not know 
exactly where we are going. I think as we go along certain 
things will stand out. Some of the things that bother me 
are, for example, the problem of getting our products into 
the customers’ hands fresh. We have spent a lot of money 
publicizing the Bar X brand. We are very proud of the 
product. We want to get our lunch meat into the consum- 
ers’ hands fresh. If it doesn’t get into their hands fresh, 
the brand gets the blame and not the market owner. We 
have a responsibility for it. 

We do pick that product up when it doesn’t sell, or 
what do we do about it? How do we help the dealer to do 
a job for us? Do we go to a dealer and ask him to handle 
our line exclusively and guarantee the sale, or do we take 
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our chance with the other brands in the case, including 
his own private label? 

Those are the problems that bother us. I would like to 
hear some expressions on the matter of guaranteeing sales. 
We, so far, have been riding the fence. If we get under the 
gun real bad, we take the product out, but we have not 
adopted the policy as yet of guaranteeing sales. However, 
I am seriously thinking that perhaps we should guarantee 
sales. It is our brand; it is our product. The customer holds 
us responsible. But in return for guaranteeing sales, we 
want to say, “All right, handle ours exclusively and we 
will guarantee sales.” That poses some problems. I would 
like to hear some ideas about that. 

PRESIDENT FINKBEINER: Up until now we have 
been generalizing, but I can give you a definite answer 
to your question of can you guarantee sales, one that has 
been very successful in our company. I am talking about 
sliced luncheon meats. Our particular method is a fresh 
sliced luncheon meat method. We make deliveries to the 
store twice a week. If we don’t, we don’t sell them 
luncheon meat. 

We do not guarantee the sale of our product. We guar- 
antee the product being made under proper packinghouse 
procedures. We will, however, make an individual agree- 
ment with any store, and our salesman has that author- 
ity, to guarantee the sale of the product and to guarantee 
the pick-up of every item that doesn’t sell, provided that 
the next time that dealer receives his order, whatever is 
returned is a cost-of-doing-business with him and will be 
added to the price of his products. 

In that way you point out the fact to him that the 
pricing setup is made for efficient operators who have no 
returns and, therefore, in your pricing program, you do 
not include a certain per cent of returns as a cost of doing 
business. 

What that does, in effect, is this: It. tells the man, 
“You are an efficient operator. Why should you be penal- 
ized for somebody else’s returns? Be penalized for your 
own.” If you sell your sales force on that, you will be sur- 
prised at how it works. 

W. O. YOCUM: C. Wendel Muench & Co., Chicago: 
I just heard that Safeway, at its convention in Cleveland, 
made an announcement that it is going away from private 
label products to brand name products. 

I have a question that I would like to ask. Suppose you 
are making a top quality product, and you are advertising 
it heavily and you are doing a good merchandising job. 
You are getting about 90 per cent distribution, and then 
your competitors begin offering rebates and cutting prices 
to get a better share of the chain business and the 
supers’ business. What do you do then? Do you meet this 
rebate, this price-cutting by cutting your advertising ap- 
propriation, or do you go out and do a heavier job of 
advertising? 

JOE FINKBEINER: I have an answer for that. From 
the advertising standpoint, Al Pollard represents our com- 
pany. A few years ago we started out on a small program. 
Every year we say we are going to cut it back, but it has 
gotten bigger every year, and it continues to grow. We 
have never cut ours back, and I do not believe that is the 
answer to it. 

PRESIDENT FINKBEINER: Advertising today is a 
vehicle for doing business, and anybody that does not 
recognize that has that privilege. We are in a mass-pro- 
ducing country, and a mass-producing market, and we 
have to mass sell. If you do not want to mass sell, then 
get out of a mass-producing industry. That is simple 
enough. There are some facts that you just cannot avoid. 

We have tried it both ways. There is no way in the 
world to wrestle with anybody in the mud or in the gutter 
without getting in the mud or getting in the gutter with 
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IT'S HARD to guess the subject here. It could be the price of 
hides or meat, politics or the baseball game on Sunday afternoon 
at the Cubs park. 


them. If you have a product that is properly merchandised 
in your community, and someone comes in with a cut- 
price situation, or gimmick, or what-have-you, you will 
temporarily lose volume. If you are on the ball, you will 
not lose it for a very long period of time, and you will 
continue to do your volume of business. If, during that 
period of time you increase your advertising, knowing 
what is coming about, a lot of times that thing they are 
trying to do to you will never get off the ground. 

We have also done it the other way. We have cut the 
price and gone along with them. That territory has shown 
a loss, is still showing a loss and will continue to show one. 
I think that is basic. 


HENRY NEUHOFF, Neuhoff Brothers Packers, Inc., 
Dallas: I will give you a little insight into what is happen- 
ing in the territory that we do business in. The major 
packers are rebating the customers so much a package if 
they will stock their merchandise and advertise it. I think 
the contract reads that they will advertise it one day every 
two weeks. The major packers are giving them a rebate 
for that. 

If we do not give them the rebate, they will take our 
merchandise, but never advertise. Advertising plays a part 
in this, but also mass display selling. When they con- 
tinually give a major packer more space in their self- 
service counters because they are getting a rebate of so 
much a package, we are almost out of the picture. 

PRESIDENT FINKBEINER: The thing that hurts 
is this. When a reputable packer starts a procedure in the 
industry, that in the opinion of a lot of people is detri- 
mental to the industry, that is bad because that packer’s 
procedure can pretty readily become a general practice 
and not just an exception. 

If it becomes a regular practice for the meat industry 
to participate in cooperative advertising and in rebating, 
as the cracker industry does, then that will be the prac- 
tice, and if you are in Rome, you will have to do as the 
Romans do. 

Don’t misunderstand me. The cracker industry has a 
breakdown, and at the end of the year everyone gets a 
check according to the number of packages that the store 
bought. Their prices, though, are figured on that basis, so 
if that is to be the practice in the meat industry, then your 
pricing structure will have to change accordingly. 

To answer your question further, it is a bad practice 
to get too large a percentage of your market. When you 
get 99 per cent, quit! Don’t get it all! That is what we are 
doing. We have just got 99 per cent, and that is all we 
want. 


PACKER: One of the things about this rebating busi- 
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ness is, if you decide you are going to do it, it is just that 
much less money that you have to promote your own prod- 
ucts. You have to decide whether you can get more with 
your advertising dollar by doing it yourself or letting your 
customers do it. 

PRESIDENT FINKBEINER: We started a panel 
here to discuss packaging, engineering problems to do with 
packaging. Now every one of you knows that you can hire 
a man to set up a line for you, and you can hire men who 
will put that meat in the package, and you can hire people 
to put that package in a most desirable, most appealing 
way. But what is the one thing you have to work at that 
money won't buy? That is distribution. 

I said when we started for us not to use the word pre- 
package unless we use prepackaging-merchandising. You 
can have the prettiest little packages you ever saw in your 


“NOW THIS is the 
way | see it," says the 
man at the right while 
his friend pays close 
attention. 


life, but they will gather dust by the minute, by the day, 
by the week, by the month and year in your warehouse, if 
you do not have a merchandising plan. 

Too many of our wonderful meat packers have not given 
enough time to the merchandising of their products. That 
is why you are interested and that is fine. I hope there are 
some ideas here for you. This is a thing that cannot be 
done overnight. You would not think of running your pack- 
inghouse without a plant superintendent and a foreman 
for each place, but you give no consideration to having a 
merchandising manager, a promotional manager for your 
products. 

The thing you have to do today is to remember the 
supermarkets. The supermarkets will allow you space in 
their markets, provided you can use that space to sell 
your products. They want you not only to put the prod- 
ucts there, but they want you to help them sell them. 
There are a lot of ways you can help them. The more you 
can help them, the more your product will sell, and it is 
a job. 

. can well remember when I used to sit on a prepack- 
aging panel and one of the problems was the supervision 
of the slicing room—how to get better efficiency out of a 
slicer and which method you should use. Here we started 
off talking about that, but we keep coming back to mer- 
chandising the product, which is a must. To make it go 
even further, statistics prove that there is more sausage 
being sold today than ever before in the history of the 
industry, so there is plenty of business out there. 

PACKER: What percentage of your sales do you put 
in advertising? 

PRESIDENT FINKBEINER: I don’t know how many 
hundreds of people are in this room, but I bet there are 


that many answers. We put into advertising what it takes: 


to sell our products, and it always ends up being a little 
bit more than anybody else is willing to put into it. Right 
at the present time it is a hell of a lot. I am not trying to 
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be facetious now, but that is our answer. Now would 
someone else like to give an answer on that? 

PACKER: That is a very hard question, and I think 
you have answered it pretty well. In our particular in- 
stance, we try to separate our brand item sales from our 
regular sales. We are a beef house and it is pretty hard to 
identify beef. Our actual advertising budget amounts to .5 
per cent of total sales, including the total beef sales. This 
amounts to something like 24% per cent of the brand 
items. We do not think that is a bit too much. 

YOCUM: I can’t give you the whole answer to that 
question, but I would give you this to consider: If you are 
an operator like Chris Finkbeiner in the state of Arkansas, 
and let’s say you have $100,000 to spend for advertising, 
you can cover the state of Arkansas pretty well with that 
sum of money. But suppose you had that same sum of 
money in a city the size of Chicago or New York. You 
couldn’t get to first base with it. I would say that you 
need to set up your advertising budget on your sales 
expectancy, and not on your past sales. 

PRESIDENT FINKBEINER: That is a good com- 
ment. Setting up your budget on your sales expectancy was 
an interesting remark. A lot of times, though, you do not 
set out an advertising budget with the idea that it is to 
do a certain job. If the people that are in the same line of 
business that you are, in your area, are aggressive, the 
minute they see that one-page ad run, they better come 
out with one, too. A lot of times your program will be 
neutralized before it even gets off the ground. 

A good advertising program is a must. If it works, you 
can afford it and it won't cost you a penny, but if it falls 
flat, you cannot afford it. 

If you are a packer in your area, whether it be Chicago 
or whether it be Arkansas, you should do the best possible 
job that you can do to merchandise your product within 
your area. A lot of times an advertising budget isn’t the 
answer. In some instances the answer is to get pretty well 
involved in other things in your suburb or your area. 

As I understand Chicago, it is nothing more than a lot 
of Little Rocks put together. Whatever section you are in, 
do a job in that section. I have often said that a man who 
owns one supermarket is foolish to advertise on tele- 
vision because he is paying for coverage that he will never 
enjoy. So if you have a packinghouse of a small type, for 
a certain area, then find out what media will cover that 
area. It might not take a $2,000, $3,000 or $4,000 television 
show to do that job. I have seen some supermarkets do a 
terrific job of merchandising. For example, the man ended 
up as president of the Boy Scout Council which had some 
5,000 or 6,000 boys. He ended up as president of the 
Kiwanis Club in his district, where his market was, and 
he participated in certain functions in that area that 
showed the people that he was proud to be a citizen of 
that particular community and would appreciate the sup- 
port of his unit. A television show might not be the answer 
and neither might a four-page ad. 

H. B, (Tommy) TOMSON, Marathon Corp.: I think we 
have missed one thing today that probably is one of the 
most important. I think having a goal is one of the biggest 
single problems in this whole packaging industry, and I 
don’t single it down to prepackaging of sliced luncheon 
meat. A packinghouse has to have the merchandising 
manager and sales manager make a decision: “Yes, we 
are going to sell this many units and on that premise we 
are going to allocate so much money for merchandising to 
do a job.” 

I have gone on record on this, and I have been criticized 
by my own people and certainly by some of my customers. 
They say, “I want to buy X number of packages,” but on 
that volume they cannot afford to package. If you are not 
going to think any bigger than that, you better stay out 
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of the packaging industry. It will save you money. Unless 
you go further over the hill than that, you are not going 
to help yourself. 

If you start thinking big, or thinking tall, you have the 
situation pretty well licked. We have not sold near as much 
meat as people can eat, and the reason we haven't is we 
haven’t done enough merchandising. 

PRESIDENT FINKBEINER: That is true. The 
United States is not the largest meat consuming country 
per capita. I have just been handed a note, which says: 
“Ask the gentleman from St. Louis if he feels that he lost 
any sausage business by going into the prepackaged lunch- 
eon line.” Would you like to answer that? 

PACKER: I would say no. We are supplying the two 
large chains in St. Louis that are selling sliced sausage. 
Outside of the two large chains that are using sliced saus- 
age, I would say you can put the rest of them in a thimble. 
We have increased our business, but I can say we are not 
making any more profit by slicing sausage than when we 
sold it in a piece. 

PRESIDENT FINKBEINER: When you say you 
were forced into the sliced luncheon meat business, it is 
kind of comical because you just said you have increased 
your volume, so you have been forced into something that 
is really good for you. I shouldn’t make that comment, I 
know, but I was forced into it, too. Evidently it makes 
the people more loaf conscious because we are selling more 
loaves than we sold before, and all of our sliced luncheon 
meat business is plus business. 

PACKER: When I said we were forced into this, I 
mean the competition forces you into these different 
things. It is the same thing with the guaranteed sale. We 
have not guaranteed any sales, but we are now thinking 
the same as the gentleman over here—that we are going 
to be forced into guaranteeing sales. When our competi- 
tors start guaranteeing sales, we are going to be forced 
into it, also. 

| just want to tell you what happens when you guarantee 
sales. We fight to make our merchandise fresh. We pack- 
age it fresh. We have refrigerated trucks to deliver it to 
the markets fresh. Our drivers bring it into the place, and 
then the butcher lets it sit out in the warm back room 
until he either prices it or puts it into the cooler. 

Just the other day before I left, I got a call from the 
merchandise manager of one of the big chains. He said, 
“I have some sausage over here at the office and the stuff 
isn’t fit to eat.” Naturally, I ran over there and picked up 
the merchandise. It was just as warm as it could be, not 
only on the outside, but through the center. 

I ran all through the line to find out what supervisor 
brought it in. I followed him around to all the stores until 
I got to him, and he told me where he picked the mer- 
chandise up. Then I hightailed it over to the store where 
he picked it up. What did I find? The man didn’t have 
any refrigeration in his box. 

We are to blame for those things. Those are the things 
you are going to get when you guarantee sales. You are 
going to pick up merchandise and you are going to pay 
for it and the other fellow is the one who is spoiling it 
for you. 

PACKER: What system of salesmen does Little Rock 
Packing Co. use, truck salesmen, full-line salesmen or 
what? 

PRESIDENT FINKBEINER: We knew when we got 
into the fresh sliced luncheon meat business, from talking 
to our other friends in the business, that we were getting 
into something that was tricky, so we started a territory 
at a time. We started with a refrigerated Metro truck and 
a man dressed up as a fresh sliced luncheon meat man. 
Nothing went in that truck but sliced luncheon meat, and 
nothing was delivered along with it. He was told every- 
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thing that we knew, or we tried to tell him everything 
that we knew. 

He contacted each account in that certain territory, and 
we have some 125 to 150 accounts in each territory. He 
contacted them and he found time to talk with them, to 
show them our product, and, in a lot of instances, he 
actually put the product in the case and made a customer 
out of the dealer. 

That is the way we opened our luncheon meat territories 
with a truck. That was some three years ago. In that way 
we familiarized them with the product and how it should 
be handled. This man kept a sales chart on each individual 
store, and each time that he sold them, he gave them a 
little bit more. In the case of some that didn’t do so well, 
we tried to analyze why. That is the way we broke in 18 
territories. We use as many as four of these Metro trucks 
at one time. 

We now deliver the sliced luncheon meats just as 
though they were pork loins. We instruct our drivers to be 
sure that this product is immediately put under refrigera- 
tion. We instruct our sales personnel to be sure and watch 
the rotation of anyone that has our fresh sliced luncheon 
meat. We instruct our salesmen to sell sliced luncheon meat 
to no one that we do not deliver to twice a week. 

Without that kind of a plan, you are not going to enjoy 
a fresh sliced luncheon meat business. Telling people is 5 
per cent of it and seeing that they do it is 95 per cent, 
as you well know. 

I am very proud of our employes. We have a wonder- 
ful organization and we like to feel when we explain to 
them a reason for doing something, they do it. The only 


IMPORTANCE of 
package in selling 
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barometer we have of that is our sales, and we feel that our 
employes are doing exactly what we ask them to do in 
servicing and selling our product. 

Let’s think about this. NIMPA’s three main themes have 
been cost accounting and know your costs, sales training 
and employe relationships. You cannot, as a manager of a 
business, take the attitude that your employes are just 
there for their salary, because if you take that attitude, 
that is just exactly what they are there for. But if you take 
the attitude that they are there to help you do a job and 
to make your business larger, then that is the attitude they 
will take. 

We charge our drivers with the responsibility and com- 
pliment them on the fact that they do the job that we 
ask, and we have got to have their support to have an 
effective sliced luncheon meat program. 

PACKER: | still don’t understand. Do your full-line 
salesmen sell it? 

PRESIDENT FINKBEINER: Our advance salesmen 
now sell it. 

PACKER: Who displays it? 

PRESIDENT FINKBEINER: At the present time, 
the displaying is done by the market manager who buys 
it, but we have Mr. Williams, and he has several people 
with him, that go through the area and check and see that 
our position in the market is protected. 
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Someone is going to say, “That is a waste of money.” 
But if you have a foreman over your sausage kitchen to 
see that your practices and the things you desire are 
watched and done properly, it makes sense to me to have 
that same type of supervision in the markets where your 
products are being merchandised. 

That might be one of the reasons why we are having 
what little success we are having—because we are con- 
cerned and interested when a man gives us a spot in the 
market, that we keep that spot and we don’t let him run 
out of merchandise. To show you the tremendous possi- 
bilities of a supermarket handling your product, we have, 
in Arkansas, which is not considered a supermarket area, 
supermarkets that handle from 1,600 Ibs. to 1,800 Ibs. of 
sliced luncheon meat a week. Naturally, I told you the 
highest one we ever had, but that does show the potential. 

PACKER: How many display men do you have? 
How many calls do they make a day and who supervises 
them so that they make the calls? 

PRESIDENT FINKBEINER: We have three. They 
are pretty high caliber type people. Sherman Williams is 
the man that is looking after them. He has no supervision 
whatsoever, and neither do they. The fact that our vol- 
ume is continuing to increase is indication that they are 
evidently doing a job. 

The main purpose that we have them is to protect our 
position in the markets, and the minute any trouble or 
opportunity arises that is exactly where they go. If you 
have enough people around you so when you have sales 
problems, or opportunities with your product, that you 
can go immediately to take care of it, you will make 
friends. 

Let me hasten to make this statement: That costs money 
and takes time, and a lot of companies are too big to do it, 
but we are not. We look after our business. We are not 
doing business in New York; therefore, we can look after 
our own bailiwick. That is the thing that the meat industry 
is rapidly finding out—that any aggressive packer in his 
own area can look after his own business better than any- 
body else can. 

PACKER: Chris, is the largest pecentage of your sales 
to independent supers or to national chains, and is there 
anyone else in your territory that goes after this sliced 
sausage business? 

PRESIDENT FINKBEINER: There are only 32 
packers servicing that area. 

PACKER: What I am trying to get to is, if you have 
this competition, how do you get dealers to give you the 
best spot in the case? 

PRESIDENT FINKBEINER: I don’t know what it 
is. We have been able to do it, but for how long, I don’t 
know. I cannot conceive of any independent packer not 





SALES MANAGEMENT session gets fast send-off from Chris 
Finkbeiner (far left). Some panel members caught by the camera 
are (left to right) Frank W. Thompson, Southern Foods, Inc., 
Columbus, Ga.; A. R. Burgdorff, Hickory Farms, Inc., New Glarus, 
Wis., and Carl C. Neuer, Maurer-Neper Corp., Kansas City, Kan. 
The Rev. Theodore V. Purcell, S.J. (right), delivered the invoca- 
tion. He was a speaker at the 1955 meeting. 
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Name 
Title 
Company 


Street 


AIR 
INDUCTION 
CONDITIONER 


gives all the 
advantages 











Year after year, the Air Induction Conditioner has 
proven it costs far less to refrigerate your trucks with 
one of these units, yet no other system gives you this 
naturally moist, refreshing cold. Natural ice provides 
the right temperatures — 40° to 44°... the right humid- 
ity—over 90% . . . to keep your products fresh and 
salable. 


The Air Induction unit provides lowest initial cost, the 
easiest installation, and no maintenance ever! It oper- 
ates off the truck battery, using the same power as a 
heater. It can be adapted for night hold-over use. New 
truck owners—now—your choice of 6 volt or 12 volt 
motor and blower assembly at no extra cost. 









Write for 
FREE Information 


AIR INDUCTION CORP. 
122 West 30th St., New York 1, N.Y., Dept. NP-526 


Please send me your new Bulletin describing the 
Air Induction system for truck refrigeration. 

















State 
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doing a job in his area if he wants to do it and if he knows 
how. I am not saying that we know how, but we keep 
whittling and trying. Let’s change the subject. What else 
have we got? 

ELMER KONCEL, Louisville Provision Co., Louisville: 
When Ted Broecker was out West and gave his talk be- 
fore the western meat packers, he acne the importance 
of a consumer taste panel. I was wondering if any of the 
organizations in this group actually have a consumer taste 
test panel, whether anyone goes out and gets a represent- 
ative group of housewives, or children, or whatever you 
may have, in order to test out new products and, also, to 
give them a constant test on the quality of their current 
products. If they have done so, what success have they 
had and is it worth while? 

PACKER: What do you mean by “taste panel”? 

PRESIDENT FINKBEINER: As I understand it, it 
is to get a group of people in your organization, or other- 
wise, and have them eat different products from different 
companies, and just say which is the best. For example, 
you might take five or ten different brands of frankfurters 
or several different brands of pickle-and-pimento loaves 
and let each member of the panel, not knowing which one 
is which, taste them and have them put down their pref- 
erence, one, two, three. 

FEELY: I did have experience with a taste-testing 
panl about four years ago right here in Chicago. There is 
an organization over on Michigan ave. that promotes vari- 
ous products through women’s groups in the Chicago area. 
In order to participate in the program, which is a one-day 
entertainment, in addition to the taste testing, there must 
be no less than 100 members. 

I was with a firm that was testing sliced bacon at the 
time. It was amazing to me the reactions that we got on 
the sliced bacon. We tested our nearest competitor’s, along 
with our own. I can tell you our first results were not too 





THE CURING SESSION may be over but problems stay with 
the packers as they file out of the meeting room or stop to 
exchange views with friends and competitors. 


happy. Well, they were probably happy, because we real- 
ized that it brought out conclusively our thought that our 
bacon was not as good as our competitor's was, and, there- 
fore, that was the reason why we were being outsold. 

After various types of curing tests, etc., on the product, 
we went back with a more crisp bacon and compared it 
against our competitor's brand. We were able, through 
these tests, to bring our bacon up to where we got the 
preference of the people. They liked the product we were 
presenting, and from there we went to an advertising 
program on that product. In other words, the company’s 
thought was that until it had a product that was as accept- 
able or more so than our nearest competitor’s, or the best 
that we could find, it did not want to put the money into 
an advertising program. The company did break with 
an advertising program after that in Milwaukee and did 
a very fine job in creating demand for our new sliced 
bacon product. 
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Unveil and Discuss 
Accounting Manual 


a reality—the completion of the association’s 

standard manual of cost accounting — pack- 
ers now have a mechanism by which known costs can 
prevent unknown losses, secretary John A. Killick told 
the audience at the accounting clinic on May 14. 

Secretary Killick praised the work of the NIMPA ac- 
counting committee, headed by Cletus P. Elsen of E. 
Kahn’s Sons Co., and said that from its experience, and 
through many hours of study, discussion and hard labor, 
it has given the industry an accounting manual which 
could not have been created for any sum of money: 

First copies of the manual will be distributed around 
the middle of June. The price will be $25 per copy for 
member companies and $50 for non-members. 

Most of the clinic session was devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the manual by Elsen, and discussion of means of 
putting it to effective use in the industry. 

CHAIRMAN CLETUS ELSEN: During this past 
year I have discussed this manual at four regional meet- 
ings. I feel that this is a very good opportunity to tell you 
about the manual, show you some of the completed pages, 
and try to show you what we are attempting to accomplish. 

I think we might divide the program into two sections, 
one to be a description of the manual itself; and next, and 
most important, an inquiry as to where we go from here? 
What recommendations are you going to give us? What 
type of a continuing program do you expect? 

We are going to have a continuing program. The manual 
itself says: 

“In order to make this a continuing and effective service, 
there will be a continuing review, study, and revision of 
the material contained in this manual. In addition the serv- 
ice will be expanded by arranging to answer individual 
questions relating to the manual or to the subject of cost 
accounting in general. 

“Also, for the purposes of comparison, the forms con- 
tained in the manual will be compared from time to time 
with forms submitted by the industry. 

“There will also be a continuous program of regional 
and special meetings for indoctrination, information, and 
assistance. 

“We feel that the availability of standard forms with 
which to compare this matter on yields’ and costs will, 
alone, prove the price of NIMPA membership, and the 
accounting service membership. In addition, new <n 
will be added to the manual as needed.” cof hah 

The manual is a looseleaf book. We have dividéd it into 
three sections. 

The first section is applicable to the meat packing execu- 


W ITH the materialization of a NIMPA dream into 
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ACCOUNTING PANEL members seated (left to right) are 
Harry J. Reitz, Reitz Meat Products Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
James Connelly, Reliable Packing Co., Chicago; Cletus P. 
Elsen, panel chairman, The E. Kahn's Sons Co., Cincinnati; 
John G. Stephen, Arbogast & Bastian, Inc., Allentown, Pa.; 
A. C. Bruner, East Tennessee Packing Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
and John Byron, Louisville Provision Co., Louisville, Ky. 


tive and the accountant, and gives instructions for the 
accountant. 

The next section deals with the accounting system. 

The third section discusses development of costs and 
figuring costs. 

The manual is neatly indexed so that the accountant can 
refer at any time to any specific section. For example, if 
you want to know anything about direct expenses, you 
merely go to the tab on “direct expenses” and you will find 
the entire section devoted to that subject. 

The theme of the manual is “Known Costs Prevent Un- 
known Losses.” 

We ir America are very good at phrasing ideas of this 
type. We have heard many times the expression “preventa- 
tive maintenance.” Has the industry ever done anything 
about preventative management? 

This manual has been arranged so that we in the meat 
packing industry can do something about preventative 
management. 

Have any of you stopped to analyze your sales, for 
example, to determine how much you would have saved 
by not making certain sales? 

The industry, I believe, is pretty sales-conscious and 
volume-conscious, but it is not cost-conscious. Most of the 
accounting systems of the meat packing industry only pro- 
vide for an overall view or a profit and loss statement. 
Most of us realize that this is insufficient, and that a depart- 
mental breakdown is a necessity. Profit and loss statements, 
whether we have them weekly or monthly, constitute a 
historical record. They only provide what should have 
been known from day to day. 

With this in mind we have devised a manual which out- 
lines standard accounting procedure, a departmental profit 
and loss setup, a standard group of charts for accountants 
and a recommended way of allocating indirect expenses. 
In addition, and most important, we have provided a cost 
section with detailed instructions and forms for determin- 
ing all packinghouse costs, carcass costs, joint product 
costs and processing and manufacturing costs. 

The usual reaction to most of the things recommended 
in this manual will be that they are too costly and will take 
too many people, and that the individual packer knows his 
costs by observation. The packer may figure that he can 
make a profit by watching his buying and selling. 

Both of these observations are incorrect. The recom- 
mended procedures are not too costly. In fact, none of us 
can afford to be without them. 

We are not naive enough to think that we have an- 
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swered all the accountant’s problems for, in fact, we have 
probably created more. The manual, however, can be the 
cornerstone for future progress. 

The “meat” of NIMPA’s program should be to give the 
accountants in the industry the opportunity to meet with 
others, whether at regional or at national meetings. We 
also need the support of the top executives in this industry 
in bringing about the installation of adequate cost pro- 
cedures and adequate cost determinations. 

We hope, as a result of this meeting and the publication 
of the manual, that we will be able to get accountants 
throughout the industry to meet and discuss their problems. 
That is the best way of defining and understanding some 
of the things we are trying to do in the manual itself. 

Our first problem in determining the kind of a document 
we should give NIMPA members had to do with the kind 
of accounting information they need today. There are 
accounting textbooks on the market and the subject is being 
taught in universities and colleges. It would have been 
presumptuous to think that we could cover certain aspects 
of the subject better than other authors. 

Our approach to the subject is different, and some text- 
book teachers might describe it as “radical.” The manual 
is not a textbook which should be used by beginners in 
the accounting course. In the past emphasis has been 
placed on the idea that every packer should adopt a de- 
partmental system, so that he can determine his profit 
and loss by departments and know which departments 
make money and which are unprofitable. 

We agree with this concept, but we go a step further. 

We say it is more important that the departmental sys- 
tem should supply the packer with information needed to 
determine the costs of the products he turns out. After 
all, how does it help a packer to know what his profit or 
loss was five or six weeks after the fact if he did not know 
how to correct it at the time? 

Knowing individual costs does not always guarantee a 
packer sales with a profit; however, it should certainly 
help him to reduce his losses to a minimum. 

Knowing his profit and cost is not sufficient. The packer 
must also know the realizations on his products. The man- 
ual is directed toward developing accounting records so 
as to figure costs on a daily basis. 

Unlike other accounting books used as texts in colleges 
and universities, our manual does not make recommenda- 
tions on books of original entry or devote space to the 
handling of accounts receivable, accounts payable, cash 
records, filling in invoices, etc. It was felt that this was 
not necessary since each company must have an account- 
ing system of some sort. What we have recommended in 
the manual can be adapted to the books of original entry, 
etc., which the packer is now keeping. He need not neces- 
sarily adopt the complete manual. He can take various 
sections out of it, and probably put some of them into 
effect today. 

A program of this type is something which you cannot, 
if you do not have anything today, put wholly into effect 
tomorrow. It takes time and we have taken that into 
consideration. 

Do I have to have a certified public accountant to oper- 
ate this system? 

The answer is: “No.” It does, however, require a good 
accountant who can more than pay his cost in what he 
saves you. 

One of the important points in any system is that the 
accounting records should reflect the actual expenses for 
a given period. Therefore, we recommend that account- 
ants set up their accounts on an accrual basis. For exam- 
ple, if we close on January 31, not all the bills and expenses 
are in as of February 1. However, it is important that we 
close and get the results to management as quickly as 
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possible. Therefore, in many cases we must estimate or 
set up an accrual for expenses, etc., which are not available 
on the day of closing. We recommend in the manual that 
the accountant make an accrual entry at the beginning of 
the month to set up expenses for invoices not received, 
and then reverse that entry at the end of the month, taking 
the expenses out of the new period and putting them in the 
period where they belong. 

The cornerstone of the accounting system is the classi- 
fication or chart of accounts. In this chapter of the manual 
we have attempted to set up the beginning of our stand- 
ard accounting system. We have classified and listed in 
detail the majority of types of expenses which the average 
small packer will incur. We have set them up in definite 
classifications, and have itemized them: first, materials 
purchased; direct expenses, sub-classified into labor, sup- 
plies and packages and miscellaneous direct expenses; in- 
direct or allocable expenses, including overhead, shipping, 
selling, and delivery. 

In addition to these expenses, we have sales accounting, 
non-operating income and expenses, also assets and lia- 
bilities. 

The important point about this is that we use this same 
grouping in all of our cost calculations. Any references in 
the future, whether on profit and loss statements or cost 
calculations, will always use this classification of accounts. 

I think the average accountant will use this to find 
where to charge these various expenses. 

This will not enable us to achieve uniformity. Several 
years ago there was considerable discussion of gross mar- 
gin in the meat packing industry, and what the average 
hog slaughterer or integrated packer should have in the 
way of gross margin. Unless we are talking the same thing, 
and the same classification of expenses and accounts, that 
type of comparison is meaningless. 

For example, some suppliers, in attempting to sell us 
equipment, have quoted a labor cost figure at a basic rate 
per hour. They forget the fringes and the employe benefits 
we pay. We must add all of these to our labor cost and, 
when we do, we get an entirely different picture. Maybe 
it does not even pay to buy the equipment when we get 
the actual cost figures. We have devoted an entire chapter 
to labor cost. 

Another common practice in the past, especially among 
practicing certified public accountants, has been to deduct 
freight delivery service from sales. Sometimes they leave 
truck and other local delivery expense in with selling ex- 
pense. Obviously, if one accountant is going to deduct 





PROJECTIONIST gets ready to flash accounting charts on screen 
during presentation on the new standard manual. 
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QUALITY Control in Smoking Operations— 
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—at COLUMBIA PACKING CO.’s 
Modern Boston Plant Is Assured by 
8 JULIAN ENGINEERING CO., Smoke Houses 


T\@_] Regulated by =POWERS: 


AIR CONDITIONING CONTROL : 


TOP QUALITY HAMS, BACON and SAUSAGES with all their 
“@ ee good flavor, bloom and texture intact, helps stimulate a rapidly 
educt * growing demand for Columbia’s products. Shrinkage is held 
to a minimum by accurate regulation of the air conditioned 
smoke houses. 





Each of the eight back-to-back smoke houses here has its own 
Powers recording-controller instrument adjacent to the smoke 
house doors. Glass inspection ports enable the smoker to 
quickly determine the condition of the product being processed. 
The appearance of the product plus the indicated processing 
time are observations that are made at the place where the 
Super-Sensitive Automatic Control decision to pull the house must be reached. Internal spot checks 
System Assures Better Meat Smoking on temperature are, of course, taken prior to pulling the house. 
—keeps conditions inside each 
smoke house perfect for fast uniform 
smoking. 


When you want dependable temperature control for smoke 
houses, cooking or scalding vats, retorts, sausage steaming 
cabinets, drying, curing or chilling rooms, sausage casing wash- 
ing, or water heaters—contact Powers nearest office for valuable 
aid in selecting the right type of control for your requirements. 
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delivery expense from sales, and another leaves delivery 
in an expense account, you won't have a basis for compari- 
son in talking about gross margins. 

Many accountants in the industry will take certain ex- 
penses, such as those for bacon wrappers and lard cartons, 
and put them in with material costs. They have these 
items in material cost and we have them in packaging ex- 
pense. Again, we get an entirely different picture. 

One section of the manual covers the transfer of material 
from one department to another. This step has always been 
given as the excuse why the smaller packer does not have 
a departmental accounting system. He believes that there 
is a tremendous amount of unnecessary work involved 
which he is unable to do. 

The manual shows how some of this work can be simpli- 
fied. 

Some accountants today recommend transferring a 
product from one department to another at the cost which 
existed on the day of transfer. They follow that cost all the 
way through until it finally comes out in the finished price. 
They can make a million entries that way. 

We show the packer how he can simplify the process. 

If we are going to have a departmental system and know 
product costs, we must know what our expenses are in 
the various departments. The chapter on direct expenses 
shows how to get them. 

Many small packers have one killing cost for cattle, 
calves, lambs and hogs. However, to know results he is 
not only going to have to transfer product, but he must 
keep his expenses in a reasonable manner so that he knows 
what the costs are for the different divisions. 

We show how to determine standard hours for an opera- 
tion and, by dividing the total standard hours into the 
hours themselves, we come up with a percentage factor 
which we use to allocate the expenses for that department. 
Cattle, calves, lamb, and hog slaughtering will be covered 
by such a formula. 

We have a form for labor transfers, as well as a weekly 
payroll report. 

Another form in the manual shows recommendations for 
distribution of payroll and for distributing the fringe ex- 
penses and employe benefits. The manual contains a chap- 
ter explaining how to handle the fringe labor expenses. 


“OUR WORK is partly done," says Cletus P. Elsen as he 
shows accounting manual to (left to right) A. C. Bruner, 
East Tennessee Packing Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; James Con- 
nelly, Reliable Packing Co., Chicago; Emmett B. Hahn, Mauer- 
Neuer, Inc., Kansas City, Kan., and John Byron, Louisville 
Provision Co., Louisville, Ky. Prospective buyers of accounting 
manual in right photo show interest in the sample copy. 


For example, we show that it is not necessary to make 
detailed entries throughout the month, or each week of the 
month, for each labor payroll. It can be accumulated on 
the journal entry, and, at the end of the month, we make 
one entry to the general ledger departinent under the total 
payroll column. 

One of the reasons why we have terrific differences in 
cost figures within the industry is the failure to handle uni- 
formly the various employe benefits and fringe costs. For 
example, some accountants will recommend putting over- 
time, vacation time, holiday time, social security, un- 
employment and workmen’s compensation, etc., into over- 
head. 

We take everything that is labor and put it into labor. 

I think it is difficult to get two accountants to agree on 
anything, but I believe most modern accountants agree 
pretty much in principle on some of the things that we 
have advocated in connection with the allocation of in- 
direct expenses. 

We use various methods to allocate indirect expenses: 
percentage of sales weight; percentage of payroll; invest- 
ment in buildings; investment in machinery, equipment 
and buildings; investment in buildings and machines, and 
inventories. 

We recommend that general overhead be allocated on 
the basis of payroll dollars, although some accountants may 
say it should be payroll hours. 

For the distribution of depreciation, and your invest- 
ment in buildings and equipment, and as far as taxes and 
insurance are concerned, we recommend the percentage 
of investment in buildings, machinery and average inven- 
tory. 

Here is another shortcut which we are advocating. We 
say, determine an estimated budget or estimated expense 
on an annual basis. Estimate these expenses at the first of 
the year. Then allocate those expenses on the basis of your 
production which you will estimate, also, for the next year. 

We advocate the use of the same percentage allocations 
throughout the entire year, not changing from month to 
month with volume. 

We limit the departmental profit and loss statement to 
five departments rather than spreading it out further. You 
can of course, make a very extensive profit and loss state- 
ment and show a lot of detail in it. Although the details 
of expenses should be in the subsidiary report, the bosses 
are really interested only in the figure down at the bottom. 
So, why go through the work to make an elaborate dis- 
tribution of some of these expenses, showing unit cost car- 
ried out to the fourth decimal. 

In the chapter on costs in the meat packing industry, we 
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have attempted to cover all types of cost calculations. We 
have four basic divisions: 

Cost of dressed carcasses, derived from livestock slaugh- 
ter; joint product cost, such as derived from cutting up 
hogs and breaking beef into primal cuts; costs of processed 
or manufactured product, such as sausage, sliced bacon, 
etc. As the fourth group we cover conversion costs, such 
as those experienced in converting primal cuts into others; 
reduction of cuts to smaller averages, and selling products 
as edible versus inedible. ; 

We point out how the elements entering into the cost 
of the product can be defined and classified as we outlined 
in our classification of accounts. 

We emphasize that in order to determine product costs 
you must take into consideration such items as by-product 
yields and values, finished yields, salable weight and selling 
price. 

In the manual we go into considerable detail explaining 
how you should determine product yields; how you should 
determine transfer values; how you should determine in- 
ventory values, and some of the pitfalls which many of us 
overlook in determining yields. For example, yields are 
not necessarily just exactly what comes out of the smoke- 
house, or out of the sausage room. 

When we figure packaging cost per thousand units we 
must remember we are going to have some waste and 
obsolescence loss for some of the packages. 

I believe we are advocating quite a few new things in 
one chapter on hog costs. We point out the’ importance of 
knowing what your dressed carcass costs are for hogs. A 
lot of hogs are sold today in carcass form. A lot of packers 
sell their hogs on the denominator basis and a lot of people 
buy on that basis. How many packers figure what the 
dressed denominator hogs cost when they buy them as 
compared with what they would cost if they had killed 
them? 

In connection with control of live hog buying we suggest 
that you analyze your purchases by weight classes and 
types rather than by using a simple average of live weight. 

The small packer isn’t going to be able to figure every 
lot of hogs he buys; but periodic analyses will make him 
conscious of the fact that there are certain things you look 
for when you buy hogs. Knowing this, he may make 
periodic checks to see what kind of a job his buyer is 
doing. 

We point out in the manual that the packer should figure 
a hog test on every lot and on every average of hog he 
buys. One test cannot cover all purchases. We should buy 
them on the basis of weight ranges, and we should make 
enough tests to know what the yields are on the different 
weights. 

Prices used in our tests should be actual realizations. We 
should not go to the market quotation and set up values on 
the basis of those figures. 

We have an entire chapter devoted to determining cat- 
tle costs. 

We advocate that the packer should not buy cattle just 
in droves or lots, but should attempt to buy them as 
nearly as possible to conform to the various grades and 
classes. 

The only way you can control your buy is to know, on a 
day-to-day basis, what your various lots of cattle cost you 
in relation to what you are going to be able to sell the meat 
for. 

The manual shows you how to prepare tables of 
standard yields, costs, by-product credits, ete. which can 
be condensed into a four-page folder that the cattle buyer 
can utilize. He can put it into a clear, plastic cover, and he 
can carry it around in his billfold. It will enable him to de- 
termine very quickly the cost of any particular drove of 
cattle. 
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The first place to control all cost is at the source, and 
that is when you buy. You can lose a lot more money by 
buying stock incorrectly than you can in selling the meat. 
If you buy cattle, and you make a 50c mistake, that is lc 
per pound on the dressed meat. You have difficulties when 
you get out of line by Ic in the dressed market. 

The section on product cost is probably the most im- 
portant one in the manual. Many of us are selling our 
products in relation to our competitor’s costs, without 
knowing what our own product costs are. 

“Conversion differential” is a common expression in the 
industry meaning that we can process ham for X number 
of cents per pound; that is, the conversion differential be- 
tween a green ham and a smoked ham would be X number 
of cents per pound. Buyers will sometimes come to your 
house and tell you they want to buy hams on the basis of 
X number of cents over the actual market quotation. Un- 
less you know all your costs involved in producing this 
product. You are “shooting in the dark,” and it is a good 
way to go broke in a hurry. 

Quite a few accountants in the industry today were 
shocked when they determined their actual costs on in- 


EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
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dividual products. They went to the sales department and 
told them, “Well, this is what it cost to produce a ham, and 
this is what it cost us to produce a sausage item.” 

The sales department's first inclination is to say, “Nuts! 
The standard differential between the green and smoked 
markets is a whole lot less than you are telling me.” 

At that time it is up to the accountant to demonstrate 
he has a little backbone. 1 am afraid that is something a 
lot of the accountants in the industry have not had. 

In using the sausage yield form, one of many in the 
manual, we point out that all yields should be based on 
the total meat going into the formula, not the total includ- 
ing spices, casings, ice, and water. 

Meat packers often come back from conventions and 
report that Joe Blow is getting a yield of 13 per cent on 
wieners, whereas the company is only getting 10. Then 
the boss wants to know what is wrong with his produc- 
tion department. 

If we all figure our yields in the same way, and we use 
a form of this type as a basis for talking the same language, 
we can refer to line so-and-so on the form. How have you 
arrived at your yields? How have you arrived at your 
departmental labor cost? What is included in your depart- 
mental labor cost? What are your yields at different stages 
of processing? 

Conversion cost is something which is often overlooked. 
We should know, from day to day, whether it is more 
profitable for us to cut shoulders as New York shoulders, 
or as picnics and Boston butts, or have them go into 
trimmings. : 

We have a conversion form in the book on pork loins 
dealing with the alternatives of moving them as bone-in, 
green loins, boneless loins as Canadian bacon or straight 
boneless loins. 

Sometimes during the year the market for 12- to 16-Ib. 
loins may be way out of line with the 8- to 12-lb. loins. 
It may pay us to sort out all of the 1214- to 13-lb. loins 
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and use a man to trim off the extra pound of fat so as to 
get them down into the 12-lb. range. 

Unless we make these calculations from time to time, 
and unless we have forms in the manual, we cannot do the 
most efficient job. 

Another decision we must sometimes make is whether 
to sell a product as an edible item or tank it. One manual 
illustration deals with pigs feet and the factors involved in 
the decision to save and sell them or put them in the grease 
tank. 

Two pages in the manual show standard lard yields of 
various parts of the hog. Here, again, is another field in 
which the small packer finds himself almost helpless since 
he does not have test tanks. How does he know whether 
his material actually yields 65 or 75 per cent lard? If he 
figures it yields 75 per cent lard, he is likely to come out 
with a big headache since it may yield closer to 65 per 
cent. 

We would have had to put a lot of these yield figures 
in the manual to cover the entire range of product, and 
they undoubtedly could be revised. You must also remem- 
ber that they do not necessarily apply to your own com- 
pany. 

What can we do after you get this manual into your 
plant? 

The committee members cannot lead you around by the 
hand, because all of us have work to do. I believe that the 
most good would be accomplished at regional meetings 
where the accountants actually get together away from 
their bosses. 

STEPHEN: I think it might be well if we gave them 
the benefit of the committee’s discussions on this matter. 

After the manual goes out in the middle of June, we 
allow your accountants or bookkeepers a month or so to 
study it. Then we might set up some type of meeting, either 
regional or perhaps on the national basis, where they could 
come and bring their questions with them. The committee 
could sit down with the accountants and bookkeepers to 
answer many of their questions and give them help. 

PACKER: What position do you take on tying in de- 
preciation with your actual book figures? For. instance, 
you may have a piece of machinery that is fully depre- 
ciated and still in use. 

PANELIST JOHN STEPHEN: Your depreciation, 
like any other item, should be tied into your general books. 
Where you have a piece of equipment that is fully depre- 
ciated, you cannot take depreciation again, and you will 
have a lower cost on that particular item. The aim should 
be to have your depreciation run out just about the time 
you will want to get rid of the equipment. 

I think you will find that under the new regulations, in 
which the Treasury is allowing various methods of depre- 





ATTENTIVE AUDIENCE at sales management meeting is all ears 
as virtues of "team work" are recounted. 
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ciation, it will require that some salvage value be applied 
to each piece of equipment before you set up the new 
depreciation rates. 

PACKER: There is one thing I would like to know, 
and that is how you tie the system in with your present 
office force? There are various methods of handling ac- 
counts receivable and other things. Are you going to give 
us any method that is more up-to-date, in the sense of a 
shortcut, for handling these different things in our office? 

STEPHEN: That was the idea of having these meet- 
ings with the accountants and bookkeepers. We realize 
that each packer has his own individual problems. Perhaps 
we can help solve them if they bring these problems to the 
meeting, and members of the committee could sit down 
with them and give them what help and suggestions we 
can at that time. 

BRUNER: One of the greatest problems that you have 
in an office is trying to be sure that you have up-to-date. 
equipment to do a job. I just want to use two illustrations 
of what we have done in the past few years. 

We once did all of our sales analysis on comptometers. 
We bought a machine which cost us a little money, but 
we figured we paid for that machine in two years by the 
reduction of the force. 

More recently we bought new equipment for billing, 
and we were able to pay for this new equipment by reduc- 
tion of office force within three years. The equipment will 
last us 10 or 12 years. 

PACKER: I would like to ask, in taking monthly in- 
ventory and establishing profit and loss, how many items 
do you take? I refer to merchandise and supplies. Would 
you recommend taking the full inventory, or take your 

ook inventory? 

STEPHEN: I would take the only item that I think 
would be important and that is the book inventory. 

CHAIRMAN ELSEN: Definitely it should be checked. 
Obviously you are not going to be able to go down in the 
cellar and weigh a whole pile of hams, but at least you 
will have lots. I think some physical check should be made, 
even though you do not weigh all the trucks. For smoked 
hams you may take the number of hams and multiply by 
the group average. 

The same thing is true on supplies. The book figure 
should be checked once a month. It may not be practical 
to check it at the end of the month on supplies. You may 
have a continuous schedule of supply inventories through- 
out the month. 

PACKER: On inventories, what is your recommenda- 
tion on the curing cellar in connection with pricing? 

BRUNER: I would like to give a partial answer to 
that. You have several general theories of pricing inven- 
tory. You have the LIFO method; you have cost or mar- 
ket, and you have others. I presume that most of you use 
cost or market, whichever is lower. So, if you are talking 
about pricing cured meats you have your fresh pork prices. 
You know what they cost you. You transfer them to curing, 
and you have a markup there. Whatever the fresh pork 
price is, plus the cost of curing, would be your curing 
markup. 

If you are accumulating product you price it at cost or 
market, whichever is lower, with the provision that if your 
market has gone up you may add %c each month for the 
cost of storage. If the price goes down, you cut the value 
down to the market price. However, when it goes up, you 
can never take any more than the actual cost of keeping 
the meat in storage. 

CHAIRMAN ELSEN: After polling you it seems that 
the consensus is that we should have a national meeting 
of accountants in Chicago. I think a meeting of this type 
would develop enough questions, etc., that it would make 
the later regional meetings much more interesting. 
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This picture may look perfect . . . but profit-wise it’s out of focus. In 
the highly-competitive meat-packing business, new problems arise 
and old ones reappear every day to nibble at your narrow profit margin. 


A thorough analysis of your operations by the highly-skilled staff 
of Food Management, Inc. will help solve these problems. Let Food 
Management help you develop a more perfect profit picture. 


Call Norm Brammall at TWeed 1-2502, Cincinnati, Ohio 


FOOD MANAGEMENT, INC. 


6866 Elwynne Drive « Cincinnati 36, Ohio 
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NIMPA Sausage Clinic 


Vive La Difference! Know Yours and It Will Pay 


lyst’s couch, or at least commence using more psy- 
chological tools. There are a lot of “whys” as well 

s “hows” and “whats” to be answered in order to run 
a sausage business efficiently, panelists brought out at the 
sausage session. The clinic dealt primarily with con- 
sumer and employe motivation. Scott Petersen, jr., started 
the discussion by describing how his firm has been trying 
to establish its identity in Chicago. 

CHAIRMAN SCOTT PETERSEN, JR., Scott Peter- 
sen & Co., Chicago: Advertising and promotion are our 
first topics. We are quickly coming into an era where 
everything we make is going to bear our names, and the 
personnel relations, the public relations, the advertising 
and the promotion that we do becomes so much more im- 
portant. None of us wants to waste a dollar in advertising, 
and you know as well as I how easy that is to do. So I 
would say, to begin with, that the basic thing that is 
involved in each one of these subjects is knowledge. 

Have you got a knowledge of your costs? Have you got 
a sales realization? Do you know what the quality is you 
are trying to produce and what your yields are? It is a 
real encyclopedic thing to try to run a plant and keep 
all of that knowledge present, but it is an absolute neces- 
sity. 

If we were starting, for instance, to discuss advertising, 
I think we could very well ask ourselves these questions: 

“What do we know about the procedure we want to 
follow? What is our advertising theory? How is it related 
to our product, our plant, our area?” 

It is easy to go out on one limb on this program and 
another limb on another program and not relate them, and 
then later wonder why this $15,000 program did not show 
any results in sales. That could be because we have not 
analyzed the thing and acquired an understanding of it to 
begin with. 

In all these cases, the natural thing is to go to your 
own specific problem and then see whether there is a 
generality that would apply to the rest of you. Conse- 
quently, if we up here, in turn, should talk in terms of 
our own problems, you will be able to see the generalities 
that would apply to yours. 

In our case, for instance, a few years ago starting with 
very little volume and a completely unidentified selection 
of products, with a small but very good reputation, we 
wondered just what should be the beginning. 

With that in mind, we analyzed what we thought were 
general trends in current sausage advertising. I found if 
you crossed anybody’s name off an ad or left it out of 
any radio commercial, you could just as well be advertis- 
ing “X” sausage and nobody would know the difference. 

This is certainly not confined to us; I think the national 
packers and the international ones are guilty of the same 
thing. Merely block out the name on any newspaper ad 
you see and then try to tell yourself whose ad it is. It looks 
as if everybody is trying to be anonymous. I think that 
stems back to some ignorance about our own business. 

There must be some characteristic that defines your 
business, otherwise it wouldn’t have grown and _ it 
wouldn't be where it is. The thing to do is to find it, 
emphasize it, identify everything you do with it, and never 
spend a penny in any direction if it doesn’t reinforce the 
basic theme, the identification of your company. 

In our case, for instance, because we have grown from 
an almost completely Scandinavian supplier to Scandina- 
vian areas in Chicago, known for high quality smorgasbord 
type of dining, it was natural for us to use that as a theme 
in our promotion and advertising. 


w. AUSAGE makers might well borrow a psychoana- 
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Then, I remember coming across a comment that every- 
body likes to look at a pretty girl. I thought that was very 
logical and that perhaps we should get off on that foot. 
However, psychologists told us that more than a pretty girl 
or a bathing beauty, people will look at the picture of a 
child. There is actually more psychological impact in the 
average person’s mind in the picture of an attractive child 
than there is in a Bikini bathing suit. 

We adapted a little girl with pigtails. She is dressed in 
a traditional costume. People call her Dutch more than 
Swedish, and without much variation she could be Polish 
or German or what-have-you. That was the theme we 
found that could identify each one of our products, a 
pretty little girl with a platter of sausage over her head. 
That became the springboard that we used. 

Our firm had a fine reputation for high quality and not 
very many sales, so we thought the best thing would be if 
we could capitalize on what everybody who knows us 
knows to be a high quality reputation. 

If you go into the re ge — it is hard to get 
a quality impression in black and white. When I look at 
the line charges for color pages, that is when I feel like 
getting into some other business immediately. However, we 
decided to make a stab at it, and we tried it. 

In our case it seemed logical to pick full-page, full-color 
ads in the Chicago Tribune. This was way out of line with 
anything that a company of our size should have under- 
taken. However, the ads were designed with a quality idea, 
as handsome a display as we could get, a subtle approach 
to the snob appeal, if you want to call it that, so if the 
people had our stuff in their store, they might use such 
an approach. 

I know there was great excitement in all the agencies 
in Chicago the first day the Scott Petersen ad came out in 
the Chicago Tribune, because most of them to that point 
were scared about that type of thing. 

They would say, “Get your name as big and fat as you 
can. It doesn’t matter what you say. Just put your name 
there.” 

Our space had enough copy in it so if people were inter- 
ested, they could find something concrete. We knew the 
casual reader would see the name and turn the page, and 
that would be about all you could hope to get out of him. 

We found, as a result, we did get some snob appeal, and 
it was surprising to me on our first approach to Marshall 
Field & Co. that the buyer said, “We are delighted to 
see you.” I am sure before that ad appeared that the buyer 
at Marshall Field would have said, “Who are you?” 

That is something you might consider later on in your 





EXHIBIT HALL is beehive of activity as workers crate heavy 


equipment for the trip back home. Sales representative and 
company officers pitched in to help get homeward bound. 
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own advertising programs, remembering that your pack- 
age must look like your ads. The promotion you do should 
tie in with it. These things we hear all the time, but it 
is the specific analysis of our own problem that we must 
really look at. 

RAY SCHWEIGERT, Schweigert Meat Co., Minnea- 
polis: I had a very interesting experience a few weeks ago 
at a national convention in Hollywood Beach, Fla. The 
topic was, “The World Around Us.” At our work shops 
and clinics we had several sessions on human relations 
and intra-plant problems. 

I naturally was very much interested. That is why 1 
attended these meetings. Having many problems myself, 
and attempting to develop a good working team after a 
sad experience I had about a year ago with a plant super- 
intendent, I decided there was something wrong with me. 
And I found out at this meeting that it was nobody else’s 
fault but my own. 

I am probably rather new in the industry, being in the 
wholesale end of the meat business only seven years. I 
found out I just didn’t know how to handle people. Nine 
times out of ten I would say that most of us do not take 
the time to analyze an individual’s problem, and we do not 
take the time to listen. We are giving too many orders all 
the time, and we expect these people to jump every time 
we snap our finger. 

I would like to discuss the human relations angle of 
handling personnel in our plant. That is, from manage- 
ment all the way down to the floor sweeper. 

We are in the process of developing a good sound human 
relations program. We started this out by sending 25 of 
our people to a human relations clinic of L. Spencer in the 
East; and I think he is one of the best I have ever heard. 
He was working mostly on the angle of sales, developing 
human relations, and handling the accounts of the cus- 
tomers. Not that we don’t need, it on sales, but we applied 
it mostly to our plant problems of developing a good 
working team. 

One of the statements Spencer made was this: “Four 
out of every five people do not get fired because they don’t 
do their job well. The reason is because they do not get 
along with the guy working with them.” 

Analyzing this, we found it is true. We had to dis- 
miss a man a few weeks ago who had been with us for 
12 years in a retail operation which we formerly had. It 
hurt me terribly to dismiss that man, but he was one of 
the fellows who had been around the place too long, who 
figured he knew everything and that nobody could tell him 
anything. He was not working with the group, and he was 
not a part of the team. He was just not getting along with 
his men and carrying out the responsibilities which were 
given him by his superiors. 

This is quite a broad subject, but I have tried to apply 
some of the things we learned down there to our own 
industry. One of the things that really amused me was 
the personality tests a lot of the plants are offering their 
people to really figure out if they fit in the organization 
or in a particular group. 

I had the opportunity to take this personality test, 
which is called the ADA. A friend of mine gave me the 
test. He had spent three weeks in school attempting to find 
out how to operate this test properly, and he had given 
it to his personnel manager also in order for him to be able 
to pick out the right type of people for the right job. 

The test takes only about ten or 12 minutes. At the end 
of that time, there is a question and answer period for 
probably another ten or 15 minutes. To be frank with you, 
I thought this fellow was a fortune-teller. The reason was 
this: When he got through with me, he told me everything 
about myself that was a secret. I thought nobody else knew 
those things about me, but he told me all about them. 
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Therefore, I decided definitely to take this course and 
to apply it to my people. Here is the reason: In relating 
the experience with this personality test, my friend, who 
is president of a firm, informed me that in one instance 
his plant superintendent came up to him and said, “I have 
trouble.” 

He said, “John and Joe. . .,” and the president inter- 
rupted, “I know they got in a fight down there.” 

The superintendent asked, “How did you know?” The 
president said, “I just checked their tests and they are at 
extreme opposites as far as personalities are concerned. 
They will never work together, and they should be in dif- 
ferent departments.” 

What these people do is try to place people in depart- 
ments who will get along together and work as a team. 
There might be different personalities that work in one 
section or another section, but people who work together 
as a team are going to do the job for us. 

I think that has a large bearing on our industry. 

Another thing we discussed in our company was our 

organizational charts. One of our faults is that we do not 
follow along on it, although we do delegate authority to 
individuals. We are in the process presently of having an 
organization chart made up so that everybody knows who 
is responsible to whom and how they are going to do their 
job. 
We are giving each person a job description, outlining in 
full the details as to what the responsibilities are and what 
to expect of them, so that there will be no overlapping of 
responsibilities and we can avoid problems. We have a 
period set up for accountability, where we feel the people 
should account for what they have done at a certain time 
or day of the week, at which time they will report to the 
people who are their superiors. 

Another thing we are trying to do is not take the job 
away from a person. For instance, if a man has a very fine 
idea and he comes up and presents it to you, and you don't 
take time to listen but say, “I will do it my way,” that is 
not good. 

I know we all make mistakes in that we do not take 
time to listen to individuals and give them a chance to use 
their own heads. 

One of our men had a real terrific experience, and this 
happened to me, also. I came home from vacation and three 
or four people came running in with papers saying. “What 
are you going to do about this and that?” 

Many times our men would have given them fast an- 
swers and fast judgment, and in many cases, while I was 
gone, the judgment might have been wrong. 

What do you do in a case like that? This particular indi- 
vidual had a rubber stamp made. If the questioner does 
not have some kind of a form where he has his problem 
written out, the supervisor pulls a sheet out of his desk and 
puts this great big rubber stamp on it and asks, “What do 
you recommend?” 

Then he sits down and listens. Many times something 
much better is recommended than management would 
have thought of. 

At the same time, our man has another stamp which 
reads, “Go ahead and do it.” If he doesn’t feel a recom- 
mendation is right, he will sit down and discuss it. 

We also compliment people on jobs that are really well 
done. I feel sometimes we are so busy with everything 
going on all day long that we do not recognize the people 
that are doing a good job for us. Although they are get- 
ting paid for it, we should compliment them. These com- 
pliments will do a lot towards developing a good working 
team. 

If we do a good job of communications, we are a 
a good job in delegating authority, and it will benefit us all. 

Pension and profit-sharing programs are another thing 
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that we have looked into, and we have started a program. 

In our sales organization, we have different salesmen 
conduct a meeting every week. We make them feel a real 
part of the organization. The salesman starts a meeting 
and he has his meeting outlined. We give him the subject 
we wish to have discussed, and our sales manager will 
intervene if necessary, but otherwise we ask the salesman 
to carry the ball. 

In that manner, he feels he is an integral part of the 
organization and that whatever he does is helping in a 
large part his promotion to a better job. 

CHAIRMAN PETERSEN: You said something about 
this training program in personnel analysis. Are you going 
to be your own personnel officer to handle these things? 

SCHWEIGERT: | intend to be because I think I would 
gain quite a bit of knowledge myself in taking this course. 
This course involves training of two weeks to begin with. 
Then, you come back to your plant and operate about a 
month or six weeks. Whatever time you designate, you go 
back with your problems, the things you have run up 
against, and then take a refresher course for one week. 

I feel that I would like to take it. It is very interesting 
to me. Actually, it is psychoanalyzing people in a very 
simplified form. I might add this: There are approximate- 
ly 50 questions that are asked, and then keyboards are 
placed over the sheet, and out of the sheet you form a 
chart. The chart is in three sections. If somebody is trying 
just to make an impression on you and attempting to show 
how good they are, that and that alone, they will foul 
themselves up on this particular test, because many of the 
questions are asked in different words, and actually they 
are repetitious and very catchy. I feel that it is going to 
do our plant a lot of good. 

HAROLD M. MOYER, C. D. Moyer, Silverdale, Pa.: 
First of all, I would like to find out from you folks what 
some of your questions are. 

What kind of sausage does your particular trade re- 
quire? Is it a high grade of sausage, or what type of saus- 
age are you trying to make for your customers? 

PACKER: At the panel last year, the term “quality 
sausage” was brought up. Since at that time they didn't 
reach a satisfactory answer, I wonder if the 12 months 
since then have brought up anything to light that will 
define a quality sausage? I know that Mr. Petersen has 
some ideas regarding the presence of milk powder in 
sausage, and perhaps he can shed some light on this. 

CHAIRMAN PETERSEN: Generally speaking, it 
seems to me that the quality of the sausage you make 
depends somewhat on the taste in the area and the general 
characteristics of the neighborhood in which you operate. 
I would guess that the difference in cost between an aver- 
age or a poor grade of sausage and a high grade of saus- 
age is much less today than it has ever been. 

This is a very rash guess on my part, but we all know 
what a great portion of our experience is today with regard 
to the expense of the day laborer as compared to what it 
was. 

I think you will find as volume increases, that you can 
afford to make better sausage. I think you would all agree 
that generally the quality of sausage today is higher than 
it has ever been, and certainly, there must be some reason 
for the increase and consumption of sausage related to 
the fact that there is more quality sausage being made. 

You can make good sausage with milk powder, and you 
can make it cheap, and you can make junk that is all meat. 
I think that depends on the taste that your customers are 
accustomed to in the locality that you are in. 

The subject of milk powder is controversial, and it is in 
a state of flux as far as the regulations are concerned at 
this point. Quality, I would guess, is not necessarily re- 
lated to the milk powder content at all, but to the general 
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characteristic of meats that you are putting into sausage. 

PACKER: One important thing is that with good sau- 
sage you should have good merchandising. If you make 
it as good as you know how and package it correctly, you 
are on the right road. You may use milk powder or not. It 
makes no difference. As long as the customer accepts it 
and likes it, that is what counts. 

JAMES A. BEAVERS, JR., Beavers Packing Co., 
Newnan, Ga.: I would like to ask Mr. Schweigert one 
question concerning personnel. In the sausage making busi- 
ness there is a lot of hard work. How can we attract good 
people to come in to train for the future of this business? 
It is getting to be so technical and it is hard to pick up 
the first man who comes along to try to train him to be a 
future sausage maker. We need people with education. 

SCHWEIGERT: All I can say is what we are attempt- 
ing to do now, after a rough experience a year ago. We are 
training younger people, and we hope this personality test 
will produce results. 

I don’t feel that I am qualified to interview a man and 
find out what goes on in his mind in addition to what 
ability he has, He may have a great personality, but inside 
something may be going on that you do not realize. When 
you are bringing a young fellow in, be sure you have the 
right man. Test him thoroughly, and then give him the go- 
ahead sign with some type of incentive program. 

What has been your experience in hiring people, hiring 
prima donnas for middle management positions, and how 
do your people, who feel they are qualified, react to such 
a program? 

My answer to that question is that we refrain from hiring 
prima donnas, unless a certain one happens to be quite a 
man, but I would like to have somebody else answer this. 
It goes along with the last question as to how to train 
people. Are you going to hire a prima donna to come in 
your place and disrupt your organization, possibly, or are 
you going to bring a fellow up who has been with you a 
long time? 

CHAIRMAN PETERSEN: This is a problem that is 
particularly important to smaller plants. In a place such 
as ours, if you hire somebody from the outside and put 
him over a group of men who have been there for some 
time, particularly in the sales force, you really have a 
problem. This goes back, of course, to the source for 
people. 

It seems to me if you want to integrate somebody into 
your plant for a position that is going to be over people 
who are already there, if you can do it with some finesse, 
that is another thing. Although he may understand his 
future career, he may have to come in and perhaps be a 
sales trainee for awhile. Maybe he will have to run a 
truck for awhile. If he is as good as he was when you 
hired him, he will start making the record in whatever 
department he is after a short enough space of time, so 
that when he starts moving ahead of people who may have 
been there longer, they have no legitimate gripe. 

Fundamentally, people will recognize that if a man has 
been there and has done an outstanding job, whether it is 
a short or fairly long space of time, he no longer is an 
outside agent coming in who is resented. I have made that 
same mistake myself. 

You hire somebody who you think is a real hot shot, 
and then you will find the entire outfit up in arms against 
the man. He has a couple of strikes against him unless he 
is a particularly clever operator himself, and there are not 
many people in that category. If you can integrate him 
into the place slowly, I think you will have a lot less 
trouble. 

SCHWEIGERT: That is right. I have another question 
here also. I know many of you people have the pension, 
profit-sharing programs in your organizations, some in key 
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management, and some all the way 
down in the plants. 

My question is this: How far should 
we go in informing our people of 
what is going on? The reason for this 
question is that in order to create en- 
thusiasm and good working teams, 
certain people j sae be informed. 

CHAIRMAN PETERSEN: Gener- 
ally speaking, the more information 
your people have about what you are 
planning and what you are doing, the 
better off you are. I am almost com- 
ing to the conclusion that this even 
goes for the profits you are making, 
even if you are a family held or 
closely held organization. 

Your employes think you make 
more money than you do, anyway. 
When you get into a profit-sharing 
system, which we are planning to do, 
then the profits the company makes 
become vital to those people, and 
the information has to be given. 

I think as soon as the profit-sharing 
plan starts to work you are going to 
have to do some selling. If you want 
a profit-sharing plan, your people are 
going to have to understand it and 
accept it, and it will take some real 
selling on your part. 

You may think you can go out and 
say, “Okay, boys, we are going to 
split the profits with you,” and every- 
thing will follow perfectly. They have 
to understand that profits may have 
to go at times into expensive ma- 
chinery and the plant overhead. They 
have to understand what their indi- 
vidual efforts can do to make their 
share of the profits of some impor- 
tance, I will guess, too, that in the 
first few years of a profit-sharing plan, 
you won't find a lot of interest in it 
because the money hasn’t started to 
accumulate. 

From what I have been able to 
learn of profit-sharing plans, they 
sound like good things to me. 

I started out by thinking we would 
have it only for supervisory people 
or sales people, but at this point we 
have come to the conclusion it should 
be plant-wide and that it should be 
non-contributory. 

That is a big question as to wheth- 
er a profit-sharing plan should be 
contributory or non-contributory. If it 
is non-contributory, you have no 
question about who wants to be in 
and who does not want to be in. 
There are many tax advantages to a 
profit-sharing plan. 

You can vest them after three years 
of service, or five years, or 20 years, 
or you can make it progressive, so 
that if a man leaves after he has 
been there for five years, he only 
gets 25 per cent of what was put in 
the pot for him. 

What happens then, of course, is 
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Damage claims can often be 
reduced without extra cost... 
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pearance of your container. 
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Don’t be fooled about 


food wrappers 


1 ¥ | 


correct packaging 
Calls for wrappers 
that have wet-strength 








as well as grease -resistance 





HERE’S WHY — most foods contain both moisture and grease. 
So doesn’t it stand to reason that for best protection you need 
a wrapper that has wet-strength and at the same time resists 
grease? Patapar Vegetable Parchment has both qualities. 


NOTE FIGURES FROM U.S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE (CIRCULAR NO. 549): 


WaterContent Grease or fat content 
BACON 20% 65% 
BEEF 60% 22% 
BUTTER 15.5% 81% 
CHICKEN 66% 12.6% 
CREAM CHEESE 53.3% 36.9% 
DUCK 54.3% 28.6% 
HAM 42% 35% 
MARGARINE 15.5% 81% 
PORK LOIN 52% 32% 
SAUSAGE 44.8% 41.2% 
TURKEY 58.3% 20.2% 
VEAL 68% 12% 


These are just a few of the hundreds of foods that need the 
protection of a wrapper, like Patapar, that has WET- 
STRENGTH as well as GREASE-RESISTANCE. 

Patapar is NON-TOXIC and meets every requirement of 
the Federal Food and Drug Act. It is made in many different 
types — each tailored for special applications. 


Patapar provides sure protection 
—sales appeal, too! 

Patapar’s rich, white texture is fresh looking and appealing. 

It comes in sheets or rolls — plain or colorfully printed. Our 

printing service includes sketches, art work, typography, en- 

gravings. Special inks are used that are colorfast and non-toxic. 


Tell us your requirements so we 


may select the type of Patapar for f —— feee. 
‘ ce 


your application. 








that the rest of it accrues to those 
people who stay. I think and hope 
we will find that the better people 
have a tendency to stay longer, be- 
cause these things are usually based 
on the amount of compensation that 
they have been getting. 

Furthermore, in a family held or 
closely held organization, the people 
who might eventually get the best 
deal out of it are the longer term 
employes. If you have a bunch of 
relatives on the payroll, it means the 
family gets that much more of it 
when the thing eventually pays off. 

A profit-sharing deal, it seems to 
me, should be based on a pension 
system, whether it is self-insured or 
otherwise insured. That is another 
question I have not yet solved, but 
I think you will find your employes 
will do better if you can make this 
a pension type of deal, because then 
they will start drawing the money in 
the days when their retirement in- 
come is lower, and they will pay a 
lower tax on it. I think if you can 
withhold payment until retirement 
date, you will find you will get bet- 
ter workers, and you will find that 
they are better off in the long run. 

SCHWEIGERT: I would like to 
tell you what we have done in our 
own organization as far as the pen- 
sion, ae plan is concerned. 
It is the finest thing we have done 
to create enthusiasm and spark the 
public relations and human relations 
gee cpp in our organization. We 

ave limited it to salaried and cleri- 

cal people only. It appears the gov- 
ernment won’t recognize anybody in 
the union belonging to a group such 
as this; and besides, the union might 
write it up in its contract after the 
plan has been in for awhile. 

Our people are not vested until 
they have ended a period of ten years. 
After they have been there for five 
or six years they get 10 per cent, and 
after seven years it is more, etc, If 
they leave the company prior to that 
and go to some competitive firm, they 
lose all their rights. If they should 
get sick or disabled, they are vested 
immediately. 

Our people contribute 3 per cent 
to the pension program, and we con- 
tribute the same, which gives them 
6 per cent on a life insurance pro- 
gram annuity which they receive im- 
mediately after they pass their exa- 
mination. 

At the end of 15 years, the profit- 
sharing amounts to 15 per cent of 
the salary as combined with the 6 
per cent. They can receive up to 21 
per cent of salary which is set aside 
in the same type of an annuity pro- 
gram and retirement oS . also. 
At the age of 65, employes are auto- 
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matically retired, unless they signify the desire to stay on 
and work. 

The reason this came up is because we had a bonus 
situation in our plant for a long time. They wanted to have 
something to put their teeth into. Every year we had to 
decide how much to give them, and so on. This way, they 
actually know what they are going to receive, and they 
have a goal to work for. We have had the new program 
in force for about a year now, and I am very happy with it. 

Enthusiasm has been created as evidenced by the work 
they have done. Emergency overtime, for example, has 
brought no complaints. 

PACKER: Do you have an age limit for people to 
qualify for this plan? 

SCHWEIGERT: Yes. The man has to be with us a 
year or more and be 25 years of age. 

PACKER: And the maximum age? 

SCHWEIGERT: Sixty-five. Girls have to be 30 years 
of age or more, and have to be with the company five 
years. 

PACKER: What if they are 55 years old? 

SCHWEIGERT: If they are fully vested, they can take 
out whatever they have in there and retire. They can 
retire at any time they want after they are vested. 

PACKER: As I understand it, your management per- 
sonnl does not have to belong to a union? 

SCHWEIGERT: I didn’t say that. Some have to belong 
to the union, but in our contract in Minneapolis, if they 
make $100 a week or more, they are salaried employes. 

PACKER: When you put this profit-sharing plan in, did 


you tell employes that the bonus deal was out and now you 


PANELISTS at beef 
committee meeting 
Harry J. Reitz 
(seated) of Reitz Meat 
Products Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., and chair- 
man Henry Neuhoff, 
jr, Neuhoff Bros., Dal- 
las, Tex., concentrate 
on grading comment 
from floor. 





were starting a new profit-sharing plan? Or was the profit- 
sharing plan on top of the bonus that they had expected? 

SCHWEIGERT: We eliminated the bonus entirely. 
The profit-sharing depends upon how much money they 
make, what their salary is. Like I said, they can draw up 
to 15 per cent on the profit-sharing. They contribute 3 per 
cent for pension and we contribute 3 per cent, so at the 
end of a period of some years, 21 per cent of a salary 


going into the program is quite a chunk of money for them. 

PACKER: Did the Internal Revenue Department pass 
that without giving hourly employes a chance on it? 

SCHWEIGERT: They recommended it as is. 

BEAVERS: What is your experience with the dis- 
tribution of these profits put into a pension fund, as com- 
pared with the immediate distribution of the cash? 

SCHWEIGERT: That is a very good question. He 
wants to know what the opinions of the people were in get- 
ting the profit-sharing where they don’t receive any cash 
whatsoever immediately, in comparison with the cash 
bonus they did receive. We had a few repercussions, and 
employes could turn this thing down. One man turned it 
down, and he is still on the cash bonus set-up. It is not 
forced upon them. It is open to them if they want it. 

They can have their choice, but you have to offer it to 
them, according to the government regulations. It is set 
up as a separate trust, and we have to offer it to every 
salaried employe in the organization. If they turn it down, 
we have a written record to that effect. 

PACKER: Our experience has been when you start to 
talk to the average employe about something 12 months 
off in the future, you are just wasting your time talking. 
If they got that weekly, then I believe they would appre- 
ciate what you are doing and make some effort towards 
getting greater production. Isn’t that so? 

SCHWEIGERT: We couldn't consider a thing like 
that. We have to gauge our business by year-around opera- 
tions. At the end of the year, whatever happens, that is it. 
Our business is quiet in the winter months, and in the 
summer months we do much better. It would be a hard- 
ship on us to give them a bonus during the slow season. 
This is an annual operation, and that is the same way we 
conducted our bonus program before. 

PACKER: I think some of that could be realized 
through an incentive system, where they would realize a 
return on their effort immediately, rather than having to 
wait for the end of the year or a prolonged profit-sharing 
plan through a retirement benefit. Through the incentive 
system they would realize any benefits they might derive 
through their extra effort, which could be paid on a weekly 
basis. That involves work standards and an engineering 
set-up in order to do that. 

SCHWEIGERT: We have considered that, and we are 
in the process of doing that for the other people in the 
plant outside of the salaried and clerical employes. We 
have set up our standards and are in the process now of 
setting up an incentive, not by individuals, but by groups. 
The reason we wish to put them in groups is because we 
might have one bad egg in the organization, and the rest 
of them, I think, under this system will move him out. 





Dr. B. E. Proctor of M.I.T. 





Buffalo Company Expands 
Packaging Operations 


Pasco Meat Products, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N.Y., recently expanded its 
packaging operations. The firm now 
packages a variety of link products 
in Cryovac pouches, frankfurters in 
a tray and its newly introduced 
Saus-etts in a Marathon band-base- 
board type package. The franks and 
Saus-etts are overwrapped with cel- 
lophane. 

Valentine Niezgoda, sales man- 
ager, told THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
that the new fully-cooked Saus- 
ettes, with their heavier smoke and 
seasoning flavor, have met with a 
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high degree of consumer acceptance. 
The package designed for this prod- 
uct retains the basic color scheme 
used by the plant, red, white and 
blue. 

The package is one continuous 
precreased board, with the wide por- 
tion acing as the baseboard while the 
narrower band comes over the face 
of the product and is slip-locked 
The back of the baseboard carries 
cooking instructions. 

To overcome the link bend prob- 
lem encountered in packing natural 
casing frankfurters, the firm uses a 
greaseproof tray that is overwrapped. 
The depth of the tray compensates 
for the difference in link curvature. 


To Get 1956 Appert Award 


Appert medalist for 1956 is Dr. 
Bernard E. Proctor, head of the food 
technology department of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The 
Appert award is given each year by 
the Chicago section of the Institute 
of Food Technologists to one who has 
distinguished himself by his contri- 
butions in the important field of food 
technology. 

Presentation of the award will be 
made at the 16th annual meeting of 
the Institute of Food Technologists, 
to be held June 10 to 14 in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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Atom and Drugs Meet Meat 





LOOKING INTO the fu- 
ture, John E. Thompson, 
chairman of irradiation and 
antibiotics panel, tells of 
new fields for the meat in- 
dustry to conquer. Panel 
participants are (I. to r.) 
Edward R. Swem, the PRO- 
VISIONER; Dr. E. W. Tur- 
ner and Dr. Bruce Morgan, 
both of Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute; Dr. 
Wilbur H. Miller, American 
Cyanamid Co.; H. L. Roth- 
ra, MEAT Magazine, and 
B. D. Stearns, B. D. Stearns, 


Inc. 


How Science May Make Meat Less Perishable 
Dr. Wilbur Miller on Antibiotic Method 


HERE is a very broad interest in the use of anti- 
biotics to maintain the freshness not only of many 
kinds of fish but also of the different red meats— 
pork, beef and lamb—and, of course, for whole eviscerated 
poultry. This interest was stimulated very consider ably by 
the action of the appropriate U. S. regul: itory agencies 
which now permits the use of Aureomycin chlortetracy cline 
in the processing of fresh-killed poultry. The final action 
of all of their detailed deliberations happened when in the 

Federal Register of November 30, 1955, tolerances were 
established yn residues of chlortetracycline in or on un- 
cooked poultry. Two paragraphs are of particular signifi- 
cance: 

“The Secretary of Agriculture has certified that this 
pesticide chemical is useful for the purposes for which 
a tolerance is being established.” 

“A tolerance of 7 parts per million is established for 
residues of chlortetracycline in or on uncooked poultry. 
This tolerance level shall not be exceeded in any part of 
the poultry.” 

These actions were taken under Section 408 which was 
added to the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Law in 1954. 
The two paragraphs cited above illustrate the two essen- 
tial features of this section which provide for first, the 
issuance of a certificate of usefulness by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and then Sg a specified time action 
by the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare con- 
cerning tolerances or safety. 7 very considerable amount 
of scientific data is required by both departments. For 
this particular application, emphasis was placed on the 
fact that “cooking destroys residues of chlortetracycline 
that are within the tolerance being established.” 

Thus, the way was cleared for the first and so far only 
commercial use of an antibiotic in the processing of 
food. Chlortetracycline, known under the trade mark of 
Aureomycin, now is having the chance to prove what 
commercial significance it may have in another whole 
new area of usefulness—the maintenance of the freshness 
of poultry. For this purpose, a special food grade of 
chlortetracycline has been formulated into a product to be 
sold under the trade mark, Acronize. 

In this first commercial application and in others we 
are contemplating, only very small amounts of our anti- 
biotic chlortetracycline are used. How then can this anti- 
biotic — a single ‘substance — be so effective in such small 
quantities in extending the freshness of fresh-killed poultry, 
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fish and red meats? For the same reason that it has been 
an unusually valuable medicinal for humans and animals 
and in smaller amounts, such as 10 parts per million in 
the daily diet of anime als, has created a revolution in the 
raising ‘of poultry, swine and most recently cattle and 
sheep. Aureomycin is remarkably effective for all these 
uses because it controls the growth of an unusual variety 
of bacteria and related organisms. And among these 
bacteria are a large majority of food spoilage bacteria. 
Slow the growth of these bacteria and we think you can 
maintain the freshness of foods longer. 

MAINTENANCE OF FRESHNESS: The antibiotics 
—like radiation—may cause some of us to change our 
minds about what we mean by “freshness.” When we 
speak of freshness, are we concerned with a fixed time 
concept in the handling of our food or is it a quality 
associated so often with a time relationship? Traditionally— 
for fish doesn’t freshness mean right out of the lake, 
stream or ocean? for poultry — right off the killing 
eviscerating line? for red meats—to see the cuts made from 
the processed carcass right before our eyes? And what 
is the common denominator in all this? As few bacteria 
as possible in or on each of these commodities at the 
time we want to eat them. That, principally, is what we 
mean by freshness. Increased bacterial growth then means 
decreased freshness—and the time concept associated with 
freshness has been important because the less time in 
getting the commodity to the consumer, the less time for 
bacteria to grow in or on the commodity. 

Now when we speak of the “maintenance of freshness” 
we really mean “to keep the bacterial life in our food 
as nearly as possible at the level when life left the healthy 
fish, poultry, meat, etc.” However, this is not easy for 
when life leaves, the defensive mechanisms of the ‘body 
which have been holding this bacterial growth in check 
now cease to function. Thus, the bacteria are free to grow 
in an effort to spoil the food. Refrigeration works against 
these bacteria which grow slower the cooler the tempera- 
ture and, of course, freezing stops most of them right in 
their tracks. Rapid transportation helps because it shortens 
the time in which the bacteria can grow out in the food 
on its way to the consumer. Good sanitation helps because 
it minimizes the chances for additional bacterial contami- 
nation of the commodity. But all of these may not be 
enough, for even if the food has not spoiled, all too fre- 
quently bacterial action may still have caused the down- 
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grading of the commodity from a prime quality status. 
Hence, there is a double job for Aureomycin chlortetra- 
cycline through its action against a wide variety of bac- 
teria (a) to prevent downgrading and (b) to prevent 
spoilage of commodities such as fish, poultry and meat. 

THE QUESTION OF SAFETY OF USE: But if this 
antibiotic can do both these jobs, the prime concern 
may still be the question of safety of use of anti- 
biotics, This was emphasized in a statement appear- 
ing in the U. S. Federal Register of February 25, 1953. 
This statement was suitably amended November 30, 
1955 simultaneously with the issuance of tolerances for 
chlortetracycline for uncooked poultry. The earlier state- 
ment spoke of antibiotics as a class. However, there has 
been and is increasingly voluminous medical literature 
indicating differences — sometimes considerable — among 
antibiotics in many of their individual properties. 

Chlortetracycline is unique as a candidate for an addi- 
tive to human foods in that under the trade mark Aureo- 
mycin a vast literature had already been developed and 
continues to increase simultaneously in human medicine 
and animal agriculture at levels of intake much higher 
than those levels proposed for use in the raw foods. 
Coupled with this has been the fact that we in American 
Cyanamid Co, have emphasized applications of chlortetra- 
cycline for those foods where protection is desired «i to 
the point of cooking. Because chlortetracycline is heat 
labile in contrast to certain other antibiotics, cooking 
would be expected to destroy the antibiotic so negating 
the theoretical possibilities of the sensitization of the 
consumer to the antibiotic and the emergence of re- 
sistant strains of bacteria in the consumer of the food 
referred to in the earlier statement of February 25, 1953 
from the U. S. Food and Drug Administration. 

However, in any application, it is well to consider a 
margin of safety. Assurance is seen in some reports from 
the medical literature wherein reports of daily intake by 
humans at the rate of up to 1% oz. chlortetracycline per 
150 lbs. body weight are recorded. Lower dosages taken 
continuously over a period of years by humans varying 
from young school children to geriatrics gave only bene- 
ficial results. And perhaps the champion all-time consumer 
of Aureomycin chlortetracycline was an older lady who 
took 8% Ibs. of Aureomycin during a 3%-year period. 

This indication of safety in humans is further buttressed 
by years of animal work wherein billions of swine and 
chickens have consumed antibiotics to speed their growth 
by cutting down sub-clinical types of disease. And now 
we have the latest work in our company which points 
the way for new benefits from chlortetracycline in the 
raising of cattle and sheep. 

But even with this record of harmlessness of Aureo- 
mycin chlortetracycline, the FDA action on tolerances is 
based on the fact that there will be no active antibiotic 
in the food as eaten. To prepare for this we have shown 
that with extremely sensitive microbiological assay pro- 
cedures it is possible to detect as little as one part of active 
chlortetracycline in forty million parts of flesh. Now we 
have amassed a very great amount of data showing that 
under every conceivable method of normal cooking of 
poultry, chlortetracycline becomes inactivated beyond the 
point of detection in the meat taken from different parts 
of the carcass. 

There is thus virtually no possibility that any Aureo- 
mycin chlortetracycline will be consumed along with the 
cooked poultry. And, of course, it follows that our anti- 
biotic will offer protection against spoilage organisms only 
up to the point of cooking the poultry. But this extends 
such benefits all the way into the consumers’ kitchens. 

This then is the safety record which was considered 
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before commercialization of our Acronize process for 
poultry began in the United States. 

QUESTION OF UTILITY: Just as there are differ- 
ences among the antibiotics as regards considerations of 
safety, so there are real differences in the utility of the 
different antibiotics. Many scientists have contributed to 
the development of the usefulness of antibiotics for food 
preservation. The story begins in 1944, in the laboratories 
of the Pacific Fisheries Experimental Station in Van- 
couver where Dr. Hugh Tarr and associates reported on 
the effectiveness of compounds related to penicillin in 
preserving flesh foods, particularly fish. As other antibiotics 
became available, they were tested. By 1950, with several 
broad spectrum antibiotics now available, Dr. Tarr could 
see some practical promise in this field. Work continued 
and in March, 1954, he published “that chlortetracycline 
was more effective in preserving such foods than any of 
fourteen other antibiotics studied.” 

For red meats, by 1953, Dr. Fred E. Deatherage and 
his associates at Ohio State University were publishing 
their findings. They also concluded that Aureomycin 
chlortetracycline was the antibiotic of choice. They studied 
the effectiveness of various antibiotics against 92. spoil- 
age organisms from beef and showed that Aureomycin 
chlortetracycline inhibited 81, a larger number than any 
other agent tested. They then infused rounds with Aureo- 
mycin chlortetracycline and finally whole animals were 
infused immediately after slaughter. When one side of 
such animals was refrigerated immediately and the other 
side was left 48 hours at room temperature, an improve- 
ment in tenderness and color was observed from cuts 
which were not refrigerated. In these studies 6,000 lbs. 
of beef was consumed by known persons without any 
adverse effects. 

For poultry, Kohler, Miller and Broquist of the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. reported at the Institute of Food 
Technologists’ annual meeting in 1954, that Aureomycin 
chlortetracycline appeared to be the most effective anti- 
biotic to maintain the freshness. 

In several papers, data were presented to show the 
high bacterial counts found on the control or unprocessed 
fish, beef or poultry in contrast with the flesh which had 
been processed with Aureomycin chlortetracycline. The 
longer the time from killing, the greater was this con- 
trast. The development of odors and deleterious changes 
in other qualities associated with organoleptic evaluation 
paralleled the bacterial count. 

Thus it appeared that Aureomycin chlortetracycline 
did indeed help to “maintain freshness,” did not bring 
any adverse changes in color, odor or taste of the proc- 
essed commodity and had real promise commercially. 

FORMULATED PRODUCTS: We have devised for- 
mulated products which would fit as much as possible 
into the presently accepted ways of handling the various 
commodities. A special food grade of this antibiotic was 
designed and products containing this grade have been 
designated by the trade mark Acronize. For fish, we have 
devised ices, dips and sprays containing chlortetracycline. 
For red meats, we have infusion products for getting an 
effective concentration of antibiotic within the carcass 
and sprays for surface treatments. For poultry, we use a 
dip or bath at the end of the eviscerating line. 

As we have used these products we have recognized that 
the advantages of this new technology can only come into 
clear focus after extensive commercial use which we are 
getting now in only one commodity—poultry. Fish, poultry 
and red meat animals are biological specimens and as 
such are subject to considerable individual variations in 
behavior patterns from birth even through the storage 
period after death. Therefore, the larger the numbers 
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involved, the more significant the average pattern. There 
is the further factor that during the handling of large 
numbers of any commodity, there is not likely to be the 
care exercised in processing individual specimens as in 
small scale trials. But as we have gone forward commer- 
cially with the poultry processors in the United States, 
we have said that it is important in this new technology 
that birds processed with chlortetracycline should behave 
as uniformly as possible after this processing. Uniform 
and dependable freshness in poultry for the consumer 
is possible now. 

How best to insure this through the use of Acronize? 
The answer from American Cyanamid Co. is that its fran- 
chise will be granted to anyone who can meet the firm’s 
high quality control standards. We do not want ever to 
see Acronize used in place of sound and sanitary process- 
ing methods. 

You will remember that I implied that antibiotics and 
chlortetracycline in particular may be useful in maintain- 
ing the freshness of poultry, fish and meats because they 
slow down the fast growing bacteria which are so im- 
portant in the spoilage processes. Now in the use of any 
antibacterial agent, the fewer the bacteria the more 
effective a given amount of the agent can be. If the 
bacterial load is too high. the antibacterial agent may be 
of questionable value. Chlortetracycline cannot make a 
stale product fresh. The bacterial population is least with 
(a) good sanitation and (b) a fresh-killed commodity. 
Then Acronize can do its job most effectively. It is to no 
one’s advantage that the beneficial effects possible with 
the antibiotic be lost due to improper practices. Rather, 
its use should mean added incentives to raise standards 
of sanitation and of techniques of handling foods. 

The quality control section details the conditions of 
use of our product in the poultry processing plants of the 
United States. This section reflects our experience in the 
laboratory and to date in the field. We expect these 
quality control requirements may well be changed occa- 
sionally as experience accumulates but our goal will al- 
ways be to make it possible for all from the poultry 
processor to the retailer to deliver a better product than 
ever before to the consumer. 

How will this franchise plan operate? Anyone can 
apply to American Cyanamid. The next stev is a visit by 
one of our technical representatives to the processing 
plant being considered so that it can be determined 
whether or not changes in the plant mav be necessarv 
before the Acronize process is installed. When our tech- 
nical representative is satisfied concerning the plant. he 
then works with the plant personnel to insure that they 
understand the process. Occasional follow-up visits will 
be made by our representatives from time to time to 
render assistance and to verify that the quality control 
standards are being met. In plants with state or federal 
inspection services. we will, of course, work closely with 
the appropriate officials. 

And this brings us back to our regulatory agencies. The 
U. S. Food and Drug Administration is concerned that 
the consumer have the opportunity to know through ap- 
propriate labels that he or she is purchasing a_ bird 
processed with antibiotic. After conferences not only with 
the FDA but also with the Poultry Division of the USDA 
Marketing Service, labels satisfactory to all concerned 
have resulted. 

This is the way we have been functioning commer- 
cially as we have gone forward rapidly in the past few 
months with the use of Acronize P.D. by the U. S. poultry 
industry. But we have also been busy on a development 
basis with the possibilities of our products for the fishing 
and red meat industries. 
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FISHING INDUSTRY: Some of our technical men 
now have a much better knowledge of life aboard several 
kinds of fishing boats. Our trials have been conducted 
over a wide geographical area within the United States 
and some of the highlights may interest you. 

Most of our results have been obtained using an ice 
containing 5 p.p.m. chlortetracycline. The experimental 
fish were iced on shipboard with either regular ice or 
ice containing chlortetracycline. 

Scrod haddock caught and iced on boats sailing out of 
Boston and New Bedford had a week longer at top 
quality—judged by bacterial count and organoleptic tests 
—when iced in antibiotic ice than did fish caught at the 
same time and placed in ordinary ice. 

Halibut and salmon were caught in waters off the 
state of Washington and iced as they were caught and 
after being eviscerated, some were placed in ordinary 
ice and some were put in ice containing 5 p.p.m. chlortetra- 
cycline. Maintained in such ices during the transcon- 
tinental trip to New York in refrigerated cars, as is com- 
mercial custom, the contrasts in color and odor were 
readily apparent on arrival. The estimated extension of 
shelf life due to our antibiotic ice was again about one 
week. 

Salmon in regular ice upon receipt in the laboratory 
not only had a slight off-odor but was also lighter in 
color with brown discolorations throughout. The salmon 
in chlortetracycline ice had a fresh sweet odor and a uni- 
form pink color. Similar data were obtained for halibut. 

Other varieties of sea foods for which we have detailed 
stories showing positive benefits from Aureomycin chlor- 
tetracycline are red snapper from the Gulf of Mexico, 
black bass and weak fish from the Jersey Coast, sardines 
from Maine and shucked oysters from Chesapeake Bay. 

The results of our various trials agree with the pos- 
sibility of landing fish which have greater freshness and 
more uniform quality even though obtained from areas 
which mav be somewhat farther from present ports. 

RED MEATS: Most of the good work carried out by 
Dr. Fred Deatherage and colleagues at Ohio State Univer- 
sity involved the infusion of beef carcasses on the pritch 
bed immediately after slaughter and bleeding. This tech- 
nique deposits Aureomycin chlortetracvcline throughout the 
carcass more uniformly than does infusion before slaughter 
although we have also used the latter technique success- 
fully. The total infusion techniaues are most necessary in 
warm countries where there is little or no refrigeration and 
deep spoilage or “sours” may otherwise develop within 24 
hours. Where refrigerations is available application of the 
antibiotic to the surface of the wholesale or consumer cut 
mav suffice. 

Some of our earliest extensive field trials were in Cuba. 
Here exnerience could be gained under conditions similar 
to both the warm climate countries and to the United 
States. Our first trials were conducted in a slaughterhouse 
in Havana. : 

From this work it was obvious that carcasses could he 
left at least three days without refrigeration. The side 
which was not refrigerated had an increased tenderness 
which was obvious from three to six days after slaughter. 

We were then in a position to test the possibility of the 
long distance transportation of beef in non-refrigerated 
trucks. So we transferred our infusion activities to a city 
300 miles from Havana. 

Here, antibiotic-infused beef animals were held in the 
open slaughterhouse for two and three days and then 
refrigerated all the way to Havana. Alternatively, animals 
were slaughtered in the morning and in the late afternoon 
loaded into and then transported via non-refrigerated trucks 
to Havana. We noted improvements over animals handled 
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in the normal way. Particularly noteworthy was the main- 
tenance of “bright animated color” for as long as 96 hours 
on cut surfaces of this meat held under refrigeration after 
being infused and held at regular temperatures. 

This experience has been duplicated now in several other 
countries. Colombia, in South America, became the first 
country to permit the use of Aureomycin chlortetracycline 
in red meats, 

By use of this antibiotic a 24-hour meat economy may 
go to 72 hours or longer. This allows new distribution 
channels to be opened up, waste due to spoilage mini- 
mized and the properties of the meat such as color and 
tenderness to be improved. 

On the domestic scene, where we have adequate re- 
frigeration, the infusion technique may not be necessary. 
Instead of worrying about the prevention of total spoilage 
of the entire carcass, the concern may rather be how to 
maintain the top quality of selected cuts. Instead of dis- 
tributing antibiotic throughout the entire carcass, it may 
be more economical overall to protect only the surface 
of wholesale cuts or finally of uniform consumer cuts. In 
what manner of use does the principal advantage lie for 
the packer and ultimately for the consumer? We are en- 
gaged in cooperative work with several packers in an 
effort to bring an answer to this question into clear focus. 

This research and development work takes time and is 
complicated. Some of it involves close cooperation with 
appropriate regulatory officials who must be kept ade- 
quately informed well in advance of experimental work. 
The problem can be stated simply though. It is to find the 
lowest level at which the antibiotic may be used to give 
adequate commercial utility. This will vary with different 
commodities. Accordingly, se ggrimeins data must be ob- 
tained for beef, for pork, for lamb. Sausage is different from 
an intact piece of meat. 

While we have some work ahead of us, some of the 
pieces of our puzzle are beginning to fit together. Our 
experience to date points to several possibilities of real com- 
mercial interest. One of the most interesting possibilities 
lies in the centralized packaging of consumer cuts of red 
meat where the cut could pass from a central depot to the 
market, under refrigeration and then to the consumer un- 
touched by human hands. All that may be necessary is a 
quick spray or dip of the consumer cut with a solution of 


Aureomycin chlortetracycline prior to packaging. Such a 
use of the antibiotic, combined with refrigeration, may 
help to put perishables such as red meats, fish and poultry 
into the same category as most other items in the modern 
supermarket. 

Certain areas of the country have by now developed 
fair commercial experience with treated poultry. In one 
major eastern city, in a co-op of over 400 stores, poultry 
sales are up 50 per cent since the group went to Acron- 
ized birds. This is considered largely due to the fact that 
the stores are now carrying bigger inventories of poultry 
into the weekend and are not running out of birds. 

A southeastern processor has increased his volume of 
poultry processed significantly since he went to Acronize. 
His shipments to the West Coast have increased 75 per 
cent and it could have been much bigger if he could have 
obtained the birds. In addition, he ‘has increased his in- 
plant tray packaging operation very considerably. 

These are but two cases illustrating some of the changes 
now occurring in the poultry industry in the five months 
since chlortetracycline could be used commercially. Sim- 
ilar changes can be expected to occur in the fishing and red 
meat industries once governmental clearance for these uses 
is forthcoming. The commercial significance of the devel- 
opment is in the beginning stages. How fast it will develop 
depends upon the attitude of the appropriate regulatory 
officials—not only of these United States but of the many 
other countries. However, all concerned—the officials, the 
antibiotic supplier, the user, the retailer of the processed 
commodity—all have a real responsibility to see that the 
consumer gets the better food which this new technology 
can make possible. 

It is in the area of improved quality of the products de- 
livered to the consumer that we in American Cyanamid Co. 
believe a product like Aureomycin chlortetracycline can 
make an important contribution. Through “maintenance of 
freshness” by the action of the antibiotic against spoilage 
bacteria, the consumer can receive a better product. 

We think this is happening increasingly for poultry todav 
in the United States. With the enlightened good will and 
knowledge of many heads, hearts and hands we hope it can 
be done for other commodities and in other countries as 
well. This can mean—we believe—that better foods will 
become available for more people. 


@M's Dr. E. W. Turner: Preservation of Meat by Freeze-Drying 


REEZE-DEHYDRATION can be defined as a method 
| Oe drying in which the frozen meat or other product is 

placed in a high vacuum chamber and dried at a low 
temperature so the product remains frozen throughout the 
drying process. 

The use of dehydration as a means of food preservation 
is almost as old as man himself. Freeze-dehydration, on 
the other hand, is a relatively new process that has been 
widely used for the preservation of heat sensitive biologi- 

cal materials such as blood plasma, certain antibiotics, and 
microorganisms which can be preserved for years in a 
viable state. 

During recent years a great deal of effort has been de- 
voted by a number of scientists working in different 
research laboratories throughout the country to adapt the 
freeze-dehydration process for the preservation of meat 
and other food products. 

The results of all this research effort have been most 
encouraging, and we are now in the process of procuring 
limited quantities of freeze-dried meat for Army user tests. 

Dehydrated foods are becoming increasingly popular on 
the consumer market, particularly pre-cooked dehydrated 
products which can be classified as convenient foods, such 
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as dehydrated soups, mashed potatoes, pre-cooked cereals, 
dessert powders, and so forth. 

The commercial possibilities of dehydrated meat are yet 
to be explored, but with the current rate of development 
of the freeze-dehydration process, it may not be too long 
before dehydrated meat and seafood products will be avail- 
able for home as well as for military use. 

I am sure you have already asked yourselves the ques- 
tion, “Why are the armed forces interested in dehydrated 
meat when these other new methods of food preservation 
such as radiation and treatment with antibiotics look so 
promising?” 

I certainly do not wish to start a controversy on this sub- 
ject, because all these methods have their particular usages 
and advantages. However, dehydrated foods possess unique 
characteristics which make them particularly suitable for 
use under a variety of conditions which are encountered in 
military feeding operations. Military feeding and supply 
problems must be greatly simplified to meet the radically 
new logistical requirements of our highly mobile modern 
army. 

Dehydrated foods, including meat and seafood products, 
are ideally designed for supply by aerial delivery. They 
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are very light in weight and possess high caloric density. 
Freeze-dehydrated meat weighs only about one-fourth as 
much as fresh or frozen meat, and no refrigeration is re- 
quired either during shipping or while the product is 
in storage. 

Freeze-dehydrated meat possesses a very good eating 
quality when it is properly rehydrated and prepared, and 
the texture and flavor are nearly equivalent to fresh meat 
and much better than canned sterilized products. Freeze- 
dehydrated meat is very stable, and, when it is properly 
packaged, it can be stored several years without refrigera- 
tion. 

Pre-cooked, freeze-dehydrated meat requires only a 
minimum amount of kitchen preparation. In fact, all that 
is required is the addition of hot water and the product is 
ready for serving in 15 minutes. 

Housewives may also be interested in having a supply 
of truly satisfactory dehydrated meat products such as beef 
steaks, pork chops, roast turkey, chicken stew, chili, etc., 
on their pantry shelves ready for a quick meal whenever 
the occasion arises. 

Certainly, such products should find favor with camp- 
ers, fishermen and other sportsmen to whom good stability 
without refrigeration, lightweight, and ease in preparation 
are important. 

The freeze-dehydration process is carried out in a 
vacuum chamber, which is constructed to withstand very 
low positive pressures of the order of % to 1% m.m. of 
mercury. Shelves are arranged within this vacuum cham- 
ber on which the frozen meat or other product to be 
dehydrated is placed. 

These shelves are heated by circulation of a liquid me- 
dium, and they serve as plate type heat exchangers. Al- 
though the product remains frozen during the drying proc- 
ess, a certain amount of heat must be supplied to provide 
sufficient energy for sublimation of water, which is pres- 
ent in the form of ice, directly to water vapor without 
going through the liquid phase. 

Rapid sublimation of water vapor cools the product and 
keeps it frozen, and sufficient heat is added to hasten this 
sublimation process, but not enough heat to raise the tem- 
perature of the product high enough to cause thawing. 
If the meat thaws during the drying operation, soluble 
proteins and other solutes condense on the outside surface, 
and the muscle fiber structure collapses to cause case 
hardening, which results in incomplete dehydration and 
a poor product. 

A number of these plate type heat exchange units are 
arranged one above the other within the vacuum chamber 
with sufficient space between the shelves to permit rapid 
removal of the water vapor. Slices of frozen meat approxi- 
mately 14-in. thick or bulk frozen meat at 0° to 15°F. in 
layers of 1-in. maximum thickness are placed in direct 
contact with the metal shelf. 

After the dehydration chamber has been sealed and 
evacuated to a very low pressure of 114 m.m. of mer- 
cury, heating is started by circulation of the liquid medium. 
Heat is thus added to the product by conduction from 
below and by radiation from the shelf above. 

The high vacuum used in this process is necessary to 
remove the water vapor away from the surface of the 
product and to pump it out of the system as fast as it is 
formed. The faster this water vapor can be removed, the 
faster drying will proceed. This high vacuum can be 
attained either by the use of a mechanical vacuum pump 
or by a multi-stage steam ejector system. 

When the mechanical type vacuum pump is used, the 
water vapor is trapped out of the system by the use of 
very efficient low temperature condensers which are main- 
tained at a temperature considerably lower than that of 
the product. 
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The load capacity of the dehydrator in this case depends 
upon the efficiency of the condensor system. 

When a multi-stage steam ejector is used in place of 
mechanical vacuum pumps, the water vapor is pumped 
directly out of the system. The only objection to the use 
of the steam ejectors is the cost of the large quantities 
of high pressure steam and cooling water required for 
their efficient operation. 

Automatic recording devices are used to follow the 
temperature of the heating medium and the pressure 
within the chamber. Thermocouple leads are also inserted 
directly into the center of the frozen product at several 
places to check this temperature and to be sure that the 
product does not thaw during drying. 

Toward the end of the dehydration process, the product 
temperature begins to rise because there is no longer any 
cooling effect due to sublimation of the water vapor, and 
this rise in temperature can be used as an indication that 
the drying process is nearly complete. 

Experience has shown that plate temperatures as high 
as 110°F. can be used on raw meat provided it is solidly 
frozen and the pressure is lowered to 1.5 m.m. of mer- 
cury before heating is started. 

The final dehydrated product has a moisture content of 
less than 2.5 per cent on a fat free basis, and the meat must 
be properly packaged immediately after it is removed 
from the drier. Otherwise, the tremendous advantage 
gained by the use of freeze-dehydration will be lost in 
storage. 

The lower moisture content the product has, the less 
browning reaction will occur on storage and the longer 
will be the storage life of the product because the browning 
reaction causes a bitter stale flavor and the protein changes 
which occur make the product more difficult to rehydrate. 

The container in which the meat is packaged must be 
impermeable to oxygen and water vapor, and it must be 
vacuum packaged and hermetically sealed. Until more 
suitable flexible packaging materials are available, we 
recommend vacuum packaging in hermetically sealed 
metal cans. 

The entire freeze-dehydration process takes from about 
12 to 24 hours, depending upon the plate temperatures 
used and whether a cooked or raw product is being dehy- 
drated. All the caution that is required to obtain a good 
product is well worthwhile when one considers the unique 
properties of freeze-dehydrated meat. 

Freeze-dehydration avoids the undesirable texture and 
flavor changes which occur when meat is dried at higher 
temperatures by the use of either the vacuum or air dry- 
ing process. 

Meat dried by freeze-dehydration retains its original 
form and volume without case hardening or collapse of 
the muscle fibers, and the finished product has a very 
porous structure which aids greatly in rehydration. 

Only 15 minutes is required to rehydrate freeze-dried 
meat at atmospheric pressure, and this time can be re- 
duced to only five minutes when vacuum rehydration is 
used. Vacuum rehydration is very easy to carry out simply 
by opening the vacuum packaged container while it is sub- 
merged in water. A more sanitary and more convenient 
procedure is to puncture the can with a sharp pointed 
hollow metal tube through which the rehydration water 
is delivered to the product. 

With raw meats, the low temperatures used during 
freeze-drying prevent excessive protein denaturation which 
makes it possible to reconstitute the product so it more 
nearly resembles fresh meat. 

The low temperatures used in this process also prevent 
more extensive protein changes such as the browning reac- 
tion and changes of the amino acids which result in 
ammonia formation when meats are dried at higher tem- 
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peratures. The use of low pressures and low temperatures 
also prevents oxidation and hydrolytic breakdown of the 
meat fats. 

All things considered, we can definitely state that freeze- 
dehydration is well worth the extra expense and caution 
required to produce a good product. 

Freeze-dehydrated raw meat products, such as beef 
steaks and pork chops, show excellent storage stability and 
can be held at least 12 months at temperatures as high as 
100°F. Long term storage studies on pre-cooked dehy- 
drated products such as chicken or ground beef are not 
yet complete, but we do know there is no significant change 
after four months of storage. 

A discussion on dehydrated meat would not be complete 
without mention of the problems encountered in rehydra- 
tion or reconstitution of the dry material. It is not only 
important that the dehydrated meat pick up or absorb 
water like a sponge, but the muscle fibers must also be 
reconstituted back to their original gel-like state, otherwise 
the meat will be dry and tough. 

We have found that the addition of 2 per cent sodium 
chloride and .1 per cent tetrasodium pyrophosphate to the 
rehydration water improves the water holding capacity and 
texture of the final product. With raw dehydrated meat, 


the addition of these salts solubilizes the myosin proteins 
present in the muscle tissue sufficiently to give a product 
which is almost identical to fresh meat. In fact, on several 
occasions, dehydrated rib-eye steaks have rated higher 
than the frozen controls. 

Tetrasodium pyrophosphate is added to reduce the 
sodium chloride concentration necessary to obtain this 
solubilizing effect and because the pyrophosphate has a 
specific effect in solubilizing or hydrating actomyosin. 

The addition of other compounds to the rehydration 
water, such as ascorbic acid to improve color and proteo- 
lytic enzymes to improve texture, is being investigated at 
this time. 

Care must be taken to avoid overcooking raw freeze- 
dehydrated beef steaks and pork chops. With rib-eye 
steaks, for example, the best results are obtained when the 
rehydrated steak is pan-broiled for 1 min. at a grill tem- 
perature of 400°F. 

In closing, I wish to thank the many investigators in 
private industry and at universities throughout the coun- 
try who have and are still contributing so much of their 
time and effort toward the development of freeze-dehy- 
drated meats for the use by the armed forces of the 
United States. 


Q@M's Dr. Bruce Morgan: Irradiation's Promise in Meat Preservation 


ASICALLY, in irradiation research we are trying to 
B do the same thing the freezing or thermo proc- 

esses or other means of preservation of meats do, 
and that is to decrease the number of spoilage bacteria 
that are present on the food, namely, meat in this case. 
We can do this normally by heating. 

We can inhibit their reproductive rate by freezing or 
even by keeping the temperature relatively cool, but ulti- 
mately, to give the product a long shelf life at room tem- 
perature, we have to irradiate all the bacteria. This irra- 
diation preservation is basically the use of irradiation to 
achieve freedom from the spoilage bacteria. _ 

There is nothing amazingly different about this proc- 
ess. It is highly comparable to going to a doctor’s office 
and getting an x-ray treatment. You don’t actually see 
the treatment, you don’t feel it, You pay for it, probably. 

In our research we have taken a fuel element ejected 
from a nuclear reactor. The fuel emits a whole family 
of irradiations, of which three types might be of interest 
in food preservation. One is called an alpha, the second, 
gamma, and the third, beta. 

As to the alpha irradiation, however, we think of that 
as having little interest in food preservation because it 
doesn’t have penetration power. 

The gamma type of irradiation, on the other hand, has 
a great deal of promise, especially in the meat industry, 
in that it has penetration characteristics we are utilizing 
at the present time in sterilizing certain food in No. 10 
cans. This irradiation penetrates not only the container of 
steel or tin, but it goes all the way through the food, kill- 
ing the bacteria as it goes. 

The third, beta, type of irradiation has a relatively lim- 
ited penetration from the physicist’s standpoint, but from 
the standpoint of the food processor, it has a penetra- 
tion that can be utilized. In other words, we can see it 
going up to 1% or 2 in. in penetration in the future. It 
might be possible to utilize the beta type for prepackaged 
meat 1'2- or 2-in. thick. If the package is larger, it is 
possible to hit the piece of meat from both directions 
at the same time to take care of it. 

This gives us, from Atomic Energy Commission’s sup- 
plies, three types of radiation. Engineers and physicists 
also have produced a man-made machine which they call 
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the electronic generator, Irradiation from the electronic 
generator has the same characteristics and penetration. It 
has the same killing power for the spoilage of bacteria. 

However, all these types of irradiation will not only 
kill the bacteria, but they also miss some and damage 
some flavor centers or color centers in the meat which 
we want to keep. 

Here in a nut shell is our problem. We have something 
to get rid of the spoilage bacteria, but at the same time 
we are getting rid of them we are also spoiling the food 
in many cases in some respects. 

We have the process relatively understandable and 
transmittable into terms that the food processor and 
the food industry can understand. 

Where can these types of irradiation be obtained? 
There are several places in the country at the present 
time. Two or three of them are Atomic Energy Com- 
mission locations, the nearest one being the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory, 16 miles from Chicago. 

Several competing companies also are marketing ma- 
chinery and equipment that will produce electrons, The 
three leading ones are: General Electric Co., Light Volt- 
age & Engineering Corp., and Applied Irradiation Corp. 

The next thing that comes to mind, if we do get rid 
of these bacteria and prevent their reacting with the meat 
and providing spoilage conditions, is this: How are we 
going to keep the ones in the air from falling back and 
starting the cycle all over again? 

This requires, as in the thermo industry, that we pack- 
age the food before we give it this treatment. It means 
we have to wrap flexible film around the food or put it 
in a tin can or rigid container, something that is enclosed 
and will prevent any air-borne bacteria from falling back 
on the food after the irradiation treatment. 

Then we subject the meat product and its wrapping 
to the treatment, and from then on all we have to worry 
about, if we have destroyed all the micro-organisms of 
the bacteria, is to prevent recontamination. 

Next is the task of trying to tailor-make a process to 
what we want to get out of the production line. Just as 
you can apply varying amounts of heat, we can apply 
varying doses of irradiation, getting various effects, 

We can apply sufficient irradiation to kill all the micro- 
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organisms. We then have no cause to worry about spoil- 
age caused by these bacteria or the molds or the fungi. 
We do not have to worry about enzymes spoiling the 
products, 

If you will recall enzymes are little chemical com- 
pounds that form brownish discoloration on a peach or 
an apple, for example, after the fruit has been cut. These 
enzymes are also in meat, and they are not touched by 
irradiation. They are still there and active, and they have 
the power to liquefy. 

However, if you irradiate a meat sample, you do some- 
thing that prevents the enzymes from liquefying or soft- 
ening the meat in anywhere near the normal amount of 
time. We can accept this at face value, or we can do one 
more thing, and that is to heat the meat a little bit, the 
enzymes being very sensitive to heat. That indicates to 
most people that you can, by applying enough irradiation, 
get rid of the bacteria by ignoring the enzymes, if pos- 
sible, or giving a little heat treatment and getting rid of 
enzyme spoilage also. 

Another method of applying irradiation is to give about 
one-tenth of the total amount of irradiation. If you do 
this with a pork chop, for instance, or a beef steak, vou 
can then put the meat in the refrigerator at 35° or 45° F. 
and extend its shelf life by a factor of approximately five 
as compared with the non-irradiated meat product. 

This is commonly called irradiation pasteurization. The 
low dose of irradiation kills 99 per cent of the bacteria 
and the remaining 1 per cent is controlled by refrigeration. 

Still lower doses, we found, will kill insects in grains 
and flour, for instance. A dose in this general range also 
will kill the germs in pork. 

During the irradiation process itself, various different 
methods are possible. We can irradiate meat, for ins- 
tance, in the frozen state under vacuum pack, under at- 
mospheric pack, at room temperature, and so on. Certain 
products, if irradiated frozen, have a better acceptability 
after they come out of the irradiation device. Some prod- 
ucts can be irradiated either cooked or uncooked, and rul- 
ing out the factor of taste, which I want to take up later, 
they present an acceptable product at the present time. 

(Dr Morgan showed a series of color slides of products 
irradiated under various conditions.) 

We now have several products that bear some promise 
to this group at least. There are a number of questions 
that might be touched on here, and the first one that 
comes to mind is whether this material is safe to eat. Does 
one become radioactive if he eats it? There is absolutely 
no induced radioactivity under the conditions we utilize, 
anymore than would you, after an x-ray treatment, go 
home at night and glow in the dark. 

All of our material has been tested by all known means, 
and we can discover no trace of radioactivity. 

We have to answer to the Food & Drug Administration 
in this food process, and we also have to answer to the 
Office of the Surgeon General. 

To determine whether this food is safe and palatable 
from a medical standpoint, we have undertaken a two- 
year study of animals, rats and dogs, and the result, we 
feel, will allow the first irradiated food to cross the state 
lines in 1958. 

The second food we have put under a test—and this 
two-year test is being initiated as of today—happens to 
be a pork product, pork loin. 

We feel there is enough promise in pork to initiate such 
an undertaking. We are working very closely with the 
Army program, the Department of Defense and the Food 
& Drug Administration, and we hope any tests which 
will meet the requirements of the Department of Defense 
also will meet the requirements of the Food and Drug 
Administration. 
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The final thing that has come to mind is the cost of 
this process. We could offer highly glowing estimates as 
to the costs, The estimates would be based on fiction, and 
I would be hesitant to do that. We have run down the list 
of what our best estimates are, and those of many other 
organizations, and in all cases we come out with the an- 
swer that the cost of irradiation will be competetive. 

It is not going to be cheaper, and we do not feel it will 
be radically more expensive. 

Whether the final product will merit a slight increase 
in costs over thermo processing, or will lower costs, is im- 
material right now. 

If we can establish, as we have, that we are competi- 
tive, we will have to wait until we get out of the re- 
search stage to try to get more definitive answers. 

I think I missed the nutritional aspects of this process. 
The irradiation process itself has almost no effect on the 
nutritional adequacy of the meat products that have been 
irradiated, other than is normally found in thermo proc- 
essing. They are of the same order of magnitude, with 
the one exception—vitamin E commonly important to re- 
production of certain mammals is radically destroyed. 

Thiamine is very sensitive to irradiation as it is to heat. 
Most of the B vitamins are destroyed. 

In closing, we come to what needs to be done before 
we are successful. As I think many of you know, the De- 
partment of Defense sometime ago undertook an exten- 
sive evaluation of this entire process involving sources of 
irradiation, packaging, biochemistry, color, odor, flavor. 

We are two and one-half years along on this five- 
year study, and I think most of us who are fairly close to 
to it on a day-to-day basis are highly encouraged. 

We realize this process will not be applied to all foods. 
It will probably be applied to a relatively small propor- 
tion of all preserved foods in the country. However, we 
do believe we can supplement the present means 
of food preservation, We also feel irradiation will provide 
food products not presently available on the commercial 
market, both for the civilian and the military economies. 

I would advise you to follow irradiation developments 
closely, not that it will revolutionize the entire industry, 
but it will be a worthwhile supplement. 


Some Questions and Answers 


CHAIRMAN THOMPSON: We are now open for dis- 
cussion from the floor. 

PACKER: Dr Miller, what would the results be if you 
were to use chlortetracycline in a half saturated brine so- 
lution? 

DR. MILLER: It should be perfectly soluble in brine. 

PACKER: Dr Turner, when you store your foods after 
having freeze-dehydrated them, what about the humidity 
of the atmosphere? You said you held it for a year and 
there was very little, if any, moisture pick up? 

DR. TURNER: We pack them in a vacuum container. 
If there is any moisture pickup, the stability is lost. With 
the freeze-dehydrated meats, we are not killing the micro- 
organisms like the other people do with radiation and 
antibiotics. They cannot grow in a dormant stage, so the 
meat, after it is rehydrated has to be treated like fresh 
meat. 

CHAIRMAN THOMPSON: In other words, the recon- 
stituted dehydrated meat is just as susceptible to spoilage, 
and maybe a little more so than the fresh meat was at the 
beginning, is that right? 

DR TURNER: That is correct. 

CHAIRMAN THOMPSON: With regard to this action 
between antibiotics and salt and the fact that some bene- 
fit was shown in the use of infusion processes, I am won- 
dering how directly applicable this might be to the curing 
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of hams subsequently expected to be canned where the 
antibiotic might be mixed with the curing solution? Do 
you have any thoughts on that? 

DR. MILLER: We do not have any experience to quote 
from. I think much would depend on the level that was 
used and how it was used, and I am not sure anyone has 
experience to quote from directly, 

CHAIRMAN THOMPSON: This just sounded like one 
of the spots where we might begin to put some experi- 
mental work with Aureomycin. 

DR. MILLER: I would be glad to cooperate. 

PRESIDENT FINKBEINER: If you owned a packing- 
house and were planning to invest a lot of money in a 
freezing operation for prepared meats, would you go ahead 
and do that or would you wait for the rapid approach of 
irradiated meats? How soon do you think it will be before 
irradiation will be commercially feasible, if ever? 

DR. MORGAN: We know we must conduct two years 
of feeding tests to satisfy the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion. If we assume normal government handling, slight 
adjustments in existing legislation, we should add another 
year to that, which amounts to three years. I would say 
sometime between three and five years from now we will 
have on the market a series of products preserved by 
radiation. Beyond this five year-period, I think products 
will be added in increments of times which I would not 
be willing to guess, However, if you are planning to go 
into freezing, I think you should face the fact that you 
probably will be competing against irradiated products 
in five years, 

PRESIDENT FINKBEINER: Have you ever tasted any 
of your own products? 

DR. MORGAN: We have run, over the period of the 
last two years, taste panels here in Chicago in the Food 
and Container Institute. We are having such taste tests 
made on ten different commodities a week at the pres- 
ent time. The products that we have tested cover every- 
thing from milk, which is not acceptable the way we 
did it, to some meat products which are acceptable. The 
meat products include ham, which has been treated to 
160° internal temperature and then irradiated with 500,- 
000 rep. This provides a ham which appears to be a 
sterile product and was acceptable at the end of three 
months. This product is not on the market today. 

We have had pork loin in cans at 72° F. for nine 
months, and that has been acceptable, after table prepara- 


tion, to a panel of many people. The odor when the can 
is opened is not extremely objectionable, but it is more 
animal-like than the normal pork odor. 

Bacon is an acceptable product. Liver appears accept- 
able. We have both acceptable and unacceptable prod- 
ucts, and we have many that are in between. 

PACKER: What effect does irradiation have on the 
mold spores on beef normally? 

DR. MORGAN: The molds on the meat will be more 
susceptible to irradiation than the spoilage bacteria, 

CHAIRMAN THOMPSON: If we do project ourselves 
a little further into the atomic age and have the opportun- 
ity to irradiate beef, perhaps then we might be able to 
take one step further toward high temperature tenderiza- 
tion of beef without too much difficulty, and, therefore, 
make it possible to produce more efficient beef by not 
needing such a heavy fat cover on it. 

If we are looking for products that do not now exist, a 
desirable canned ham is one, At this stage of the game, 
I do not think any of us are particularly pleased with the 
sort of thing we call canned ham. It does not have good 
shelf life. It must be kept under refrigeration all the way 
in the can. Its processing is a sort of hit or miss proposi- 
tion. 

Perhaps with a suitable process combining antibiotics 
and thermo processing and irradiation, canned ham could 
be a good item. 

DR. MORGAN: If we can produce a product such as 
a 14-lb, hermitically-sealed ham which can be stored at 
room temperature a year or a year and one-half, the 
economy of this process can be even greater than the 
thermo processing. 

From the physicists’ standpoint and from the bacteri- 
ologists’ standpoint, there are a lot of problems to be 
licked yet in irradiation preservation of ham, but it is 
still considered a feasible process, and we have produced 
products that have stood up for three months. 


(This “crystal ball’ session concluded the formal pro- 
gram of NIMPA’s fifteenth annual meeting. Conversation 
about atoms, antibiotics and dehydra ‘ion, as well as many 
other new ideas and techniques brought out during the 
four-day convention, carried over, however, to the now 
traditional cocktail party and reception \which was the 
windup event. Packers then headed home to put the new 
ideas to work.) 








Typical U. S. Supermarket 
To Be Exhibited in Rome 


An effort to broaden world markets 
for American farm products will be 
undertaken June 17 when a typical 
“American Way” supermarket, com- 
plete with frozen food counters and 
prepackaging area, will be installed 
in Rome. 

The unique project was announced 
by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson and John A. Logan, president 
of the National Association of Food 
Chains, which is undertaking to stock 
and equip the replica of a typical 
U. S. “one-stop” food shopping center 
at the request of the government. 

Timed to coincide with meetings 
of the Third International Congress of 
Food Distribution and the Interna- 
tional Food Chain Association, the re- 
production of the U. S. supermarket 
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will be designed to acquaint some 
3,000 European food distribution ex- 
ecutives from more than 20 different 
nations with modern American food 
marketing methods. 

The market will occupy an entire 
floor of Rome’s EUR building and 
will take up about 10,000 sq. ft.—av- 
erage selling space in a typical super 
market in the United States. Com- 
plete in every detail, all sections of 
the super market will be in operation, 
although no actual sales will be made. 
Displays of meats, fresh fruits and 
vegetables, dairy products, and frozen 
foods will duplicate the wide and 
appealing variety of such products 
found in this country. 

Besides observing the food center 
in operation, visitors also will get a 
chance to eat some of the foods. A 
special area for “sampling” has been 
set aside near the exhibit. 


State’s Anti-Loss Leader 
Law Ruled Unconstitutional 


A 1955 New Mexico law aimed at 
curbing “loss leader” merchandising, 
by prohibiting limitation of purchases, 
was ruled unconstitutional recently by 
District Court Judge C. Roy Ander- 
son in Carlsbad. 

Holding that the act was an “un- 
necessary restraint” on private busi- 
ness, Judge Anderson dismissed a 
criminal complaint brought by C. J. 
Doty against Arnold Crabb of C&R 
Grocery and Bill Patman of Thriftway 
Grocery. 

Doty alleged that the defendants 
ran a newspaper advertisement in 
which they offered to sell a box of 
powdered soap with a limit of one to 
a customer. Doty said when he tried 
to purchase more than the limit his 
request was refused. 
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WILBUR LA ROE addresses beef committee meeting. Seated at 
speakers table are Harry Reitz, Reitz Meat Products Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Henry Neuhoff, jr., panel chairman, Neuhoff Bros., 
Dallas, Tex., and Fred Beard, chief, meat grading division, USDA. 


Ideas on Easing Humane Slaughter Pressure 


HAT’S ahead for beef? Problems of varying de- 
W gree of vexatiousness, according to Wilbur LaRoe, 

jr, general counsel of NIMPA, who specifically 
spelled out some of these at the beef committee meeting 
on Tuesday, May 15. 

Foremost among these problems is the legislative pres- 
sure being applied at the national level to compel the in- 
dustry to adopt so-called humane slaughtering techniques. 
LaRoe counselled the packers to exercise vigilance and 
to examine and adopt, where possible, different practices. 

The issue is deeply charged with emotional feelings, 
he said, and many of the humane people make it a point 
to attend committee hearings sponsored by Senator Hum- 
phrey of Minnesota, who introduced one of the bills de- 
signed to compel the industry to adopt humane slaughter- 
ing techniques. LaRoe said that at the last committee 
meeting which he attended, the audience gallery was 
filled with SPCA members, mostly women. LaRoe recom- 
mended that the meat industry adopt the technique of 
stuuning beef with the captive bolt pistol. By so doing, the 
industry can come before the legislative and other groups 
with “clean hands” with evidence of willingness to progress. 
He also stated that NIMPA members should furnish Sena- 
tor Humphrey and their own representatives in Congress 
with specific facts and figures on the economic impact that 
compulsory legislation would have on the average packer. 

LaRoe pointed out that some legislators, in part, have 
adopted their present attitude because they lack a com- 
plete picture of the packer’s side of the question. “It be- 
hooves industry to stop dragging its feet and get the eco- 
nomic facts of humane slaughtering before Congress.” 

In discussion that followed, it quickly became apparent 
that many packers are ignorant of the Cash-X stunning 
pistol technique. This method, as subsequently modified 
by Seitz Packing Co., St. Joseph, Mo., was described in 
THe NATIONAL Provisioner of March 12, 1955. The expe- 
rience of the Liebmann Packing Co., Green Bay, Wis., as 
reported at NIMPA’s 1955 St. Louis meeting, was reported 
in the ProvistoneR of January 29, 1955. 

Basically, the technique involves momentarily blinding 
the animals in the knocking pen, and, while they are mo- 
tionless, stunning them with the captive bolt. Packer 
opinion at the meeting was somewhat divided as to whether 
or not this method damages the brain by crushing the 
skull bone. However, Chris Finkbeiner, who has adopted 
the technique on his new beef floor at Little Rock Packing 
Co., pointed out that this depends on the human element. 
If an operator places the pistol lightly on the head of 
the animal, he will always stun it and never crush the 
skull, he said. However, if he presses the bolt to the 
head, he may crush the bone on canner-cutter cattle. This, 
also, happens with the conventional stunning hammer. 

Finkbeiner stated that the first employe assigned to the 
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stunning task at Little Rock Packing Co. was so enthralled 
by the blinding lights that he invariably waited until the 
cattle began to stir before he used the pistol. Naturally, 
results were poor. An agile individual rather than a brawny 
and slow one is needed for this task. If the pistol is held at 
the proper angle there is seldom any trouble. However, if 
it is held at an improper angle, the bolt will jam at times. 
Finkbeiner concluded by reporting that his plant has 
three Cash-X pistols on hand for a trouble-free operation. 

The cost of the method is $125 per gun and 214c for 
each cartridge used to propel the bolt, according to a 
Denver packer who said he has had trouble-free perform- 
ance in his 1,500 head per week slaughter operation since 
using the pistol. The packer said he was not saving the 
brain. Another packer, who slaughters 139 head per day 
stated he salvaged approximately 50 per cent of the 
brains. 

Ed Olszewski, American Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
wanted to know what the policy of the various NIMPA 
members was when solicited for funds by humane asso- 
ciations. He pointed out that his firm has contributed 
annually to the St. Louis humane society. He said that 
all industry members who contribute to humane associa- 
tions should make their influence felt in local groups. 

Another problem facing the meat industry is the direc- 
tion federal grading should take. Wilbur LaRoe said there 
is opposition to grading and this opposition is endeavoring 
to secure a new evaluation of the federal grading program. 

Commenting, Fred Beard, chief, meat grading service, 
USDA, pointed out that the federal grading system is 
but one of the competitive brand systems in use in the 
country. Furthermore, he stated, the grading service is 
not static and its standards are under continual review by 
industry members. While the grades remain fairly stand- 
ard, Beard said, they are revised from time to time to keep 
pace with changes in animal production practices, market- 
ing patterns and consumer preference. The latest change 
involved splitting of the Commercial grade into Standard 
and Commercial grades. Beard reiterated that “grading 
is not a pricing device—consequently, grade standards only 
set the minimum requirements for each grade. There is 
no effort to range cattle within grade.” 

Henry Kruse, of Seattle Packing Co., chairman of the 
board of Western States Meat Packers Association, said 
that “present grading standards are essentially consumer 
buying guides and as such are adequate.” In buying and 
selling beef to members of the industry, Kruse said he 
practices within-grade ranging. He urged all meat packers 
to support federal grading. He cited the experience of his 
company in Seattle, which has had compulsory federal 
grading for more than 15 years, as proof that consumers 
want graded meats. The meat industry must give consum- 
ers what they want in order to prosper. As more meat 
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moves into prefabricated frozen red 
meats, grading will become more es- 
sential, he said. 

Another major issue confronting the 
livestock industry is the question: 
“Who pays for diseased animals pur- 
chased in good faith?” 

LaRoe pointed out that while leg- 
ally an implied warranty is generally 
held to cover most commodities sold, 
under English common law livestock 
is excluded from this legal protection. 
Currently, NIMPA, in cooperation 
with WSMPA, is fighting a test case 
to determine whether the cost of con- 


demned animals should not be trans- 
ferred to the seller. LaRoe stated that 
he believed the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has no authority to compel a 
packer to pay for cattle condemned 
after purchase, as this is not an un- 
fair trade practice coming under his 
jurisdiction, but rather, is a question 
of debt that should be settled in 
court, 

An Ohio packer raised the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the aver- 
age livestock producer knows when 
his cattle are diseased. 

LaRoe also reported to committee 
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members that there is pressure to 
pass a law which would prohibit mar- 
ket prices from dropping more than 
25c per day on cattle and 15c on 
hogs. This, he pointed out, is a real 
threat to livestock marketing under 
normal conditions of supply and de- 
mand. LaRoe advised packers to 
make their views known to their legis- 
lative representatives. 

In his comments, Dr, A. R. Miller, 
chief of the Meat Inspection Branch, 
USDA, said that the department is 
advocating a cautious policy with re- 
spect to humane slaughter legislation. 
He pointed out that electric stunning 
methods he observed in the Low 
Countries would be impractical here. 
The lung condition of the electrically 
stunned animals is sometimes similar 
to that of tubercular animals. Further- 
more, Miller said he questioned 
whether electrical stunning is more 
humane than methods now in use. 

Discussing overtime inspection 
costs, he stated that the $250,000 cut 
in his department’s budget would not 
make it easier to furnish the inspec- 
tion force needed to avoid overtime 
inspection. Dr. Miller said that of 
the total cost of federal inspection, 
federal appropriations account for 
$14,000,000. The industry will con- 
tinue to pay approximately $5,000,- 
000, Until such time as his depart- 
ment is authorized to hire an ade- 
quate inspection force, a large share 
of overtime will be paid by industry. 

The livestock industry may or may 
not be aware, said LaRoe, that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is trying to 
transfer investigation of unfair trade 
practice charges to the Federal Trade 
Commission. This contemplated 
change is prompted by a lack of 
funds and personnel in the USDA 
which has jurisdiction in these cases 
under the Packers & Stockyards Act. 


Armour Promotes Dog Food 
With Glowing Tape Premium 


The Dash dog food of Armour and 
Company, Chicago, will be shedding 
a new promotional light with a “Glow- 
ing Tape” premium offer during May 
and June. 

The premium consists of a 24-in. 
roll of luminescent adhesive tape that 
actually glows in the dark after re- 
ceiving a “charge” from natural or 
artificial light. It is not an ordinary 
reflection-type tape. Retailing at 49c, 
the glowing tape will be offered for 
25c and two Dash labels. 

Suggested uses for the tape in- 
clude: attaching strips or initials on 
children’s jackets; as safety “lights” 
on bicycles, and as nighttime mark- 
ings on steps, house numbers, key- 
holes and light switches. 
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Equipment 


The latest in meat industry equipment taken 
directly from exhibits at the NIMPA convention. 


1. A NEW-TYPE MOISTURE thermoplastic film shrinks 
with skin tightness around irregularly shaped meat products 
such as butts, picnics, ete. For maximum efficiency in packag- 
ing operations, the new material is held in two roll sizes, 
one for large items, such as hams, and the other for smaller 
items, such as butts. The operator sheets film to size with the 
aid of a hot cutoff wire, heat seals the bottom by pressing 
it against a sealer plate (in background) and then tightens film 
around product with the aid of belt roller (foreground). 
Belt rides freely on wheels until depressed by product pressure. 
The package is then shrunk further by hot water or air. 
Known as Snug-Pak, film is made by Tee-Pak, Inc., Chicago. 


2. HIGH SPEED SAUSAGE meat slicer can turn out up to 
1,000 slices per min. and group product in stacks of 4, 5, 6, 


8, 10 or 12 slices. Special vacuum gripper holds and feeds > 


molded product with a minimum of end loss. Shoes on 
feedway can be adjusted to handle either oval or square 
molds. Stack count will make weight for about 85 per cent 
of output. Vernier control of slice thickness permits paper 
thin adjustments, as control has ratio of 100 to one. Hollow 
ground knife prevents smear. Companion packaging conveyor 
is engineered for specific closing or wrapping operations. 
Unit shown was designed for Flex-Vac feeding. The Allbright- 
Nell Co., Chicago. 


3. MECHANICAL TRUCK REFRIGERATOR weighs less 
than 450 Ibs. Unit features full refrigeration capacity under 
all driving conditions by delivering power to compressor at 
a constant speed. The truck engine runs a new Hydra-Drive 
pump which, in turn, runs a hydraulic motor located in the 
refrigeration unit. The pump may be installed under the 
hood for belt drive or attached to the power takeoff for direct 
drive. The unit can be equipped with an electric motor to 
operate the compressor during parking. Automatic controls 
regulate refrigeration output and defrosting. U.S. Thermo 
Control Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


4. COMPACT UNIT HANDLES complete wrapping opera- 
tion with shrink-type films. Material is sheeted from roller 
at right, with aid of hot wire cutoff. Bottom seal is made 
on warm plate and the package is then fed under roller 
and plate. Roller revolves in thermostatically-controlled water 
from tank (center). The moisture and heat shrink and seal the 
package. Final roller dries and helps to set heat closure. This 
equipment allows one operator to form complete shrink type 
packages in a compact area and eliminates transfer and han- 
dling operations. Miller & Miller, Atlanta, Ga. 


5. A PLASTIC TRUCK BODY features monolithic con- 
struction and light weight. The lighter weight of the body 
greatly increases the payload capacity of the truck. The 
interior of the body is of one-piece plastic which permits easy 
sanitizing. A safety steel floor pans into the wall, forming 
a moisture proof area that can be cleaned easily. The mono- 
lithic body construction protects the glass insulation which 
is sandwiched between the inner and outer walls. Since 
neither moisture nor air can enter the body through crevices, 
cracks, ete., the life of the insulation is prolonged. The unit 
displayed was mechanically refrigerated with a Coldmobile 
unit. Heil Co., Milwaukee, and Coldmobile Division, Union 
Rubber and Asbestos Co., Chicago. 


6. HIGH SPEED PRODUCTION with re-cycling of sifted 
breading is a feature of breading machine. After meat passes 
through the batter pan, it is breaded top and bottom and then 
passes under the two latex-coated rollers which gently press 
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Photographs by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


breading on the product. At the takeoff station, excess bread- 
ing material falls into a screw conveyor which carries it to 
the sifter and then to the breading hopper. The uni} can 
bread fresh as well as frozen meats and can handle up to 
10,000 patties per hour. Sam Stein Associates, Sandusky, Ohio. 


7. SEALER CLOSES CARTONS around the _ transparent 
pouch containing sliced and stacked meat product. With aid 
of mandrels (right), pouched product is positioned correctly 
in relation to wallet-type carton which is opened at filling 
station. The carton is then closed and fed into sealing unit 
(center) which heat seals the carton, forming a package with 
window which protects product. The back of the carton carries 
a suitable message. Cartons are then stacked upright in wire 
type containers (left) for retail merchandising. No part of 
pouch skirt is visible. Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis. 


8. RE-ENGINEERED CHOP cutter features high speed cut- 
ting action by knife shaft equipped with 12 knives. The 
machine will chop out frozen or fresh unground meat. Knife 
hood is covered with plastic material which is sanitary, easy 
to clean and will not flake or chip. Bowl capacity is 750 
lbs. The unit is powered by a 100-hp motor. Fine emulsion 
can be produced in approximately 5 min. Large over-the-side 
unloader is powered by its own motor and can be tilted 
quickly for rapid unloading. Bowl speed has been increased 
to facilitate chopping. Knife hood is interlocked electrically 
for safety and provides easy access to knives for sharpening. 
The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., Cincinnati. 


9. HEAVY-DUTY HAM press shapes and compresses boned 
and fatted hams into stainless mold; each mold holds two 
hams. One ham is stuffed, the mold is turned and the second 
ham is stuffed. A special lid is placed on the bottom of the 
mold. The mold is slid from table and a companion unit 
places a ratchet-pressure lid on it. Mold forms ham 4 in. 
x 4 in. in size. Heavily constructed guards prevent bulging. 
Large heat-transfer area assures uniform cooking. Lips on 
holding device prevent movement of mold during. stuffing. 
Meat Packers Equipment Co., Oakland, Cal. 


10. REDESIGNED CONVERTER chops out meats directly 
with no pre-grinding. Spindle equipped with six new knives 
rotates at 2,000 rpm. The high speed of spindle reduces chop 
time and produces product with a fine texture and with mini- 
mum of heat buildup. Large bowl capacity of 800 Ibs. yields 
batch lots suitable for loading large stuffers. Built on the 
component part principle, all units are replaceable with 
standard parts. High speed over-the-side unloader removes 
product free of air pockets or smear from bowl. Converter 
has interlocking safety controls and large dial-face tempera- 
ture indicator. John E. Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


11. FROZEN MEAT SLICER makes 72 slicing strokes per 
minute. A feed opening of 5 in. x 6 in. permits multiple 
feeding of frozen product. The machine can produce up to 
800 sticks, 288 steaks or 1,500 tidbits per min., depending 
upon size of product fed. Feed mechanism permits continuous 
loading while machine is in operation. Clean-cutting shearing 
knife, which is easily accessible for sharpening, eliminates dust 
and minimizes breakage. All parts in contact with meat are 
stainless or corrosion-resistant metal. General Machinery Corp., 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


12. NEW CUTTER FEATURES counter-rotating knife spin- 
dles which expedite chopping. Each of the two high-speed 
shafts is equipped with seven firmly locked knives. The 
high speed bowl has an automatic timer which controls the 








number of turns per chop. The bowl and shaft each have 
two speeds, making it possible to chop coarse or fine product, 
Moisture can be metered to product in a predetermined per. 
centage through four direct feed outlets. The machine chops 
unground fresh or frozen meat. Bowl is stainless steel and 
other parts contacting meat are made of rust-resistant polished 
metal. Barliant & Co., Chicago. 


13. A SHANK HALTER LESSENS amount of pickle lost 
during ham or picnic pumping. By gripping shank in its 
encircling steel band, the machine prevents pickle from es- 
caping through this portion of the cut. Since pickle is injected 
against a pressure head, its distribution throughout product 
is more even. Made of stainless steel, the unit is light in 
weight and can be moved readily. The steel-gripper band can 
be replaced in seconds. A knob at front of the machine con. 
trols the movement of the air-powered gripper band. Global 
Industrial Machinery Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


14. A TWO-CYCLE CRIMPING machine permits the snug 
packing of smaller smoked meats, such as butts, in film pouches, 
When set for a two-cycle crimp, the first closure loosely 
encloses the neck of the casing. Grasping the protruding neck 
the operator then pulls cased product against the machine 
face. After pulling casing firmly against bottom of product, 
he activates machine to complete the crimp, The machine can 
also be set to make a tight crimp in a one-cycle operation, 
Looped hanging strings can be placed in crimping well for 
attachment to film pouch. Tipper Tie, Inc., Union, NJ. 


15. SHEETER PERMITS ADJUSTMENT of sheet length to 
the size desired. The simple knob control is used to pre-set the 
pullout length. This eases the task of the operator, who simply 
pulls to the stop, and saves on wrapping material as all sheets 
are of the specific length required. Cut-off bar against which 
the sheet is pressed assures a clean separation. Roller on 
top of wrapping film holds material in place. The unit is 
light and portable. Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


16. COMPACT BROILER UNIT prepares a ready-to-eat ham- 
burger steak in less than 90 sec. Broiling is done without 
smoke or odor. The broiler is ideal for store demonstrations; 
it requires no exhaust and emits no odors. The broiler can 
handle three hamburger patties at once. The unit occupies 
2 sq. ft. It operates on conventional 110-120 volt current, 
both AC and DC. The rack and drain lift out for easy clean- 
ing. The broiler uses new infrared ray rods for heating. It 
can handle nearly all meat products demonstrated by packers. 
Dalson Products Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 


17. PORTABLE ELECTRICALLY-POWERERD sharpener 
puts razor edge on knives in seconds. An abrasive belt travels at 
a rate of 4,000 ft. per min. By placing the knife against this 
belt a desirable edge is obtained without danger of burning. 
The machine has three abrasive belts that can be used to 
sharpen cutting tools of different steel hardness, such as hog: 
sticking knives or hog-splitting cleavers. Belting can be 
changed in 2 min. A \4-hp electric motor powers the sharp 
ener. The machine weighs 45 lbs. E. G. James Co., Chicago. 


18. POUCH OPENER READIES bag for insertion of prod- 
uct, lessening effort required by operator. A magazine holds 
a large supply of pouches which move automatically into filling 
position. In packaging, the product is transferred from 4 
mandrel check-scale platter or group assembly directly into 
opened pouch. Through simple adjustments made with metal 
guide bars, the opener can be used with a variety of bag 
sizes. Air pressure also is varied for different sizes. Simplicity 
of operation requires no operator training. The machine is 
light-weight. Tele-Sonic Packaging Corp., New York. 


19. TAILORED TO MEET THE smoke needs of two si 
cage smokehouses, this new generator is 57 in. high, 49 in 
wide and 36 in. deep. The unit is made of stainless steel. A 
self-governing feed system assures complete utilization of saw: 
dust and is automatic in operation. The unit has only one 
moving part, the spreader arm which feeds the sawdust. Burt 
ing pot can be replaced. Four bolts hold all component parts. 
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A warning bell and light can be placed at a distance from 
the smoke generator to warn against overheating. Meat Packers 
Equipment Co., Oakland, Cal., and Julian Engineering Co., 
Chicago. 


20. A SLIGHTLY ENLARGED cylinder at the point where 
the screw takes up the meat is a special feature of high-speed 
grinder rated at 12,000 Ibs. per hour. This feature is said to 
eliminate smearing and heat buildup in product as it permits 
the meat to be gripped readily by the revolving: screw. Cylinder 
has horizontal and spiral ribbing depending upon capacity 
desired. The grinder has a washout and drain for maximum 
sanitation. Powered by a 40-hp electric motor, grinder has 
eight %%-in. plates available in standard sizes. Enterprise 
Division, Silex Co., Philadelphia. 


21. MACHINE STUFFS AND TWISTS linked product to 
an exact weight per link. The stuffer-linker can produce 50 
to 140 small links per minute. A separate metering device 
powered by its own motor feeds an exact quantity of product 
into casing. The fill per link can be controlled from 4 oz. 
to 16 oz. and links are of uniform size. Low-level metering 
capacity makes unit ideal for snack-type specialties. The ma- 
chine is hydraulically operated and handles 140 lbs. of product 
per batch. Stuffer-linker performs three separate tasks, stuffing, 
metering and twisting. The Globe Co., Chicago. 


22. SHREDDER REDUCES 100-lb. blocks of frozen meat 
into fine particle size in seconds. Elevator tray permits easy 
loading. Elevator discharges directly into hopper of shredder. 
Shredding is performed by roto cleavers which are powered 
by a 20-hp electric motor. Meat is discharged directly from 
unit into meat truck or other container. Throat size on hopper 


is 10% in. x 22 in. One man can operate unit. There is a 
minimum rise in product temperature during shredding. The 
machine can be cleaned quickly. A. W. Hughes, Elmhurst, Ill. 


23. SIMPLIFIED PRESSURE PACKING utilizes foot pres- 
sure to make crimp; air power is used only to pull. Stuffed 
product is placed on holding arm and casing neck is slipped 
into pressure pack face. The casing is crimped loosely and 
protruding neck inserted in redesigned gripper holders which 
are slip-proof. Smaller foot pedal activates pulling cylinder. 
Operator pricks moisture pockets and works up product during 
pulling. All parts in contact with casing are stainless. Unit 
requires minimum maintenance. Handle returns crimper header 
and gripper jaws. Hercules Fasteners, Inc., Elizabeth, N.J. 


24. AN EMULSIFYING MILL for uncooked skeletal meat 
transforms these low-cost materials into suitable binder 
meat. Since beef lips, pork snouts, etc., do not need pre-cooking 
when so treated, the fresh meat retains maximum binding 
property. The unit can handle upward of 3,000 lbs. of product 
per hour. Cutting plates are cylindrically-shaped sleeves placed 
vertically on shafts revolving at 3,500 rpm. Vertical slots in 
the plates abrase the product into a fine emulsion. The unit 
has MIB approval. Kolloid Mills, Ine., Muncie, Ind. 


25. UNIT WILL VACUUMIZE and heat seal up to 12 pack- 
ages per min. of pouched product. The sealer can handle 
pouches up to a width of 9 in. A foot pedal controls the 
sealing cycle. The first pedal depression activates the vacuum 
drawing which is under observation of operator who holds 
the pouch firmly in his hands to flatten it. When the vacuum 
has been pulled, the pedal is depressed farther and _ starts 
the automatic heat-sealing cycle. Cryovac Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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RECENT PATENTS 


The data listed below are only 
a brief review of recent patents 
pertinent to the readers and sub- 
scribers of this publication. 

Complete copies of these pat- 
ents may be obtained by writing 
to the Editorial department, The 
National Provisioner, and remit- 
ting 50c for each copy desired. 
For orders received from outside 
the United States the cost will be 
$1.00 per copy. 











No. 2,742,367, APPARATUS AND 
METHOD FOR CURING MEATS, 
patented April 17, 1956 by Arthur 
Bachert, Essen, Germany. 

The method includes subjecting 
meat while in contact with curing so- 
lution alternately to simultaneous vac- 




















uum within the range from about 50 
mm. to 300 mm. of mercury and me- 
chanical pressure, and to simultane- 
ous substantially atmospheric pressure 
and reduced mechanical pressure, in 
time cycles of about 1 to 3 minutes. 

No. 2,742,488, PROCESS FOR 
RENDERING ANIMAL FATS, pat- 
ented April 17, 1956 by Emmanuel J. 
Dufault, Weston, Ontario, Canada, as- 
signor to Canada Packers, Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

A process of recovering the fat con- 
tent from the fatty tissue of animals 
is disclosed and comprises treating 
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fatty tissue to denature the fat-split- 
ting enzymes, mechanically disinte- 
grating the fatty tissue so as to rupture 
the walls of substantially all of the fat 
cells thereof, subjecting the resulting 
mass to a vacuum to deaerate the mass 
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while at a temperature sufficient to 
liquefy the fat content thereof while 
retaining a large percentage of the 
moisture present in the mass, replac- 
ing the vacuum with an atmosphere of 
inert gas, subjecting the deaerated 
mass to a temperature sufficient to co- 
agulate the tissue content thereof and 
separating the liquid fat from the tis- 
sue content of the mass. 

No. 2,737,683, ANIMAL IMMO- 
BIL.ZING APPARATUS, patented 
March 13, 1956 by Richard W. Re- 
gensburger, Flossmoor, Ill., assignor 
to Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill., a 
corporation of Illinois. 

This slaughtering apparatus com- 
prises a chamber in which the animal 








is positioned by a vertically-moving 
confining device after being deposited 
therein by a conveyor, there being a 
gas discharge associated with the 
chamber. 

No. 2,741,575, HIDE GLUE MAN- 
UFACTURE, patented April 10, 1956 
by Havard L. Keil, Clarendon Hills, 
Louis A. Harriman, Chicago, and Ar- 
lan G. Roberts, Dolton, Ill. assignors 
to Armour and Company, Chicago, 
Ill., a corporation of Illinois. 

A process for conditioning hide for 
glue manufacture is disclosed which 
comprises washing salted hide stock 
free of salt and dirt, subjecting the 
washed hide to the action of Myco- 
derma (Sp.) and Torulapis (Sp.) at 
a pH of from about 1.5 to about 3.5 
for a period of about 21 days. 

No. 2,741,576, METHOD OF PRE- 
PARING ANIMAL GLUE, patented 
April 10, 1956 by Havard L. Keil, 
Clarendon Hills Ill., assignor to Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago, Ill., a 
corporation of Illinois. 

In this process for conditioning col- 
lagen-bearing animal tissues for glue 
extraction, the steps patented com- 
prise exposing the tissues to the action 
of added living yeast-type organisms 
to partially condition the same and 
thereafter liming the tissues to com- 
plete the conditioning. 

No. 2,741,974, APPARATUS FOR 
TREATING MEAT AND THE LIKE, 
patented April 17, 1956 by Fred J. 
Avery, La Grange, III. 

Included is a head structure carry- 
ing a number of hollow needles for 


relative movement of the head struc- 
ture and a support for a ham or the 
like in one direction, a number of pos- 
itive displacement pumps connected 











to the needles respectively, and each 
including a cylinder and a piston slid- 
able in the cylinder, a rotary operating 
device including a crank, a mechanical 
linkage connected to the crank to be 
actuated thereby and directly mechan- 
ically connected to both the head 
structure and to slide the pistons in 
the pump cylinders positively to 
displace liquid from the cylinders 
through the needles. 

No. 2,740,774, EXTRACTION OF 
ANIMAL GLUE IN PRESENCE OF 
INSOLUBLE BASIC SUBSTANCE, 
patented April 3, 1956 by Edward 
Rapkin, Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
Armour and Company, Chicago, IIL, 
a corporation of Illinois. 

A method of extracting animal glue 
from collagen-bearing animal tissues 
is disclosed, characterized by the step 
of carrying out the extraction by con- 
tacting the tissues with hot water to 
extract the glue and also contacting 
the hot water with an insoluble basic 
substance to maintain the water at a 
non-acidie pH, these collagen-bearing 
tissues being acidulated with a water- 
soluble acid and being maintained in- 
teriorly during the extraction at an 
acidic pH, the acid and basic sub- 
stance being characterized by reacting 
to form a water-insoluble salt, where- 
by the extraction is facilitated by the 
aciditv of the tissues while the ex- 
tracted glue is protected from acidic 
conditions which would impair its 
viscosity without increasing the inor- 
ganic salt content of the extracted glue. 


New Mexico Truck Weight 
Law Not Going to Voters 


New Mexico’s Supreme Court has 
ruled that a 1955 state law liberaliz- 
ing truck size and weight limits was 
a valid exercise of the state’s police 
power and therefore is not subject 
to a referendum vote. 

Such a referendum on the law, 
which increased truck weight limits 
by 20 per cent, had been sought by 
a group calling itself the Citizens’ 
Good Road Committee. 
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AMONG VISITORS to the Armour and Company display as the three-week Chemicals 
and Synthetics Exhibit formally opened May 8, in Washington, D. C., were Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks and Commissioner of Patents Robert C. Watson. The exhibit, 
in the main lobby of the Department of Commerce bldg., is designed to show research 
and progress under the American patent system. Twenty leading companies are partici- 
pating. Armour's display showed, in color photographs and flow charts, how dozens of 
useful chemicals are derived from animal fats, and how the company has improved its 
processes for the production of ACTHAR (the Armour brand of ACTH). Shown in photo 
(|. to r.) are: Victor Conquest, Armour vice president in charge of research; C. C. Batz 
of the Armour law department; Secretary Weeks; S. G. Hambling of the Armour research 
division; Commissioner Watson, and E. A. Michals, Armour chemicals division. 





CHEF FOR THE DAY and “man of the hour,” T. H. (Ted) Broecker, chairman of the 
board, Louisville Provision Co., Louisville, Ky., heaps platter with roast beef for this 
youngster, who is first in line at church supper. Pee Wee Valley Presbyterian Church, 
Pee Wee, Ky., near Louisville, sponsored the beef dinner to help raise funds for a new 
Sunday school and social building. Broecker, a trustee of the church, actually prepared 
the side dishes in the church kitchen. His firm also donated four Prime rounds of beef, 
which were roasted by professional caterers. Helping Broecker serve the beef is his 
brother, Leo, cattle buyer for Klarer Provision Co., Louisville. The “he-man" portions ladled 
out by the Broeckers reportedly exhausted the beef before all the several hundred 
customers could be served, but Ted Broecker again saved the day, as he “just happened” 
to have some Southern Star canned hams along. 
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JOBS 


W. R, MILter has been appointed 
general manager of the Armour and 
Company plant at Peoria, Ill., suc- 
ceeding L. R. WeLts, who has been 
transferred to other duties. Miller 
joined Armour in 1936 as a clerk in 
Baltimore. He transferred to the Chi- 
cago plant accounting department in 
1943 and had been office manager 
at the Chicago plant for more than 
two years when named to take plant 
management training last August. 


Robert S. WHEELER has_ been 
named manager of hog buying for 
Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago, effective 
May 28. Wheeler joined Wilson in 
1941 as a clerk in the provision de- 
partment in Omaha. In 1951 he was 
appointed manager of the department, 
holding this position until his recent 
promotion. In his new post, he suc- 
ceeds WAYNE C, JACKsON, who is be- 
ing relieved because of poor health. 
Jackson will handle field supervisory 
work in hog buying out of Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


Caru Fiscuer, president of Henry 
Fischer Packing Co., Louisville, has 
announced the appointment of Jack 
MITCHELL as comptroller. Mitchell, a 
leading authority on machine ac- 
counting methods, will establish pro- 
cedures and systems for placing the 
whole of the firm’s accounting pro- 
cedures on a machine basis. Fischer 
explained that, while the firm has had 
accounting machines for some time, 
management felt their potential for 
furnishing information had not been 
properly exploited. Part of Mitchell’s 
task will be to place all departments 
on a profit and loss statement basis, 
Fischer said. 


PLANTS 


Southern California Cattle Co. and 
its subsidiary, President Meat Co., 
have moved their entire operations 
from 4100 E. Bandini blvd. to 3501 
East Emery, Los Angeles. The move 
gives the two firms larger, more 
modern quarters. The Emery st. facil- 
ity previously was occupied by 
Modern Packing Co., which recently 
took over Machlin Meat Packing Co. 
at Norwalk, Calif. Southern Cali- 
fornia Cattle Co. is engaged in cattle 
and calf slaughtering while President 
Meat Co. processes veal and beef cut- 
lets. Morris SALTER is president of 
both companies. 


Petroff Packing Co., Benton, Ill., 
resumed killing operations recently 
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Know fat or oil 


content in 15 minutes! 






The new Steinlite Fat and Oil Tester is being used 
to rapidly determine the fat content of: 


FRANKFURTERS MEAT PRODUCTS 
BOLOGNA GROUND BEEF 
EMULSIONS GROUND PORK 
LUNCH MEATS TRIMMINGS 
PORK SAUSAGE CANNED MEAT 
HAM PRODUCTS 


With the Steinlite non-technical personnel can 
make rapid fat tests. Avoid losses from sub- 
standard or extra-legal batches. Rapidly make 
corrections in batches which vary beyond the 
permissible range. Maintain high quality for 
consumer acceptance. PoE 






Steinlite electronic 
food and grain 
testers have been 
sold ’round the 
world for over 20 
years, 

For brochure and 
complete information 
on the Steinlite 
Fat and Oil Tester 
write today to 


i 
i 


FAT & 
OIL 
ayia: 


Fred Stein Laboratories, Mfg., 
Dept. NP-556, Atchison, Kansas 











ee ond 


KRAUSS FRANKS 


Here’s just one member of the new Krauss package family... 
all featuring the big red “K”... all backed by hard-sell satura- 
tion spot schedules on greater New York radio stations... and 
powerful promotion in greater New York newspapers. 


stock KRAUSS and SELL! 


JOHN KRAUSS, INC. © 144-27 94th Ave., Jamaica 35 © Jamaica 3-7600 
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following a 51-day strike which com- 
pletely idled the plant. The walkout 
by members of International Team- 
sters Union Local 347, AFL-CIO, 
stemmed from a dispute over a 
change in the company’s sales and 
distribution policies. Wages were not 
involved. Production workers also 
stayed away from the plant. 


Fire recently caused an estimated 
$20,000 damage to a newly-construct- 
ed annex to the plant of Standard 
Sausage Co., Minneapolis. 


John Morrell & Co. has introduced 
a new consumer line of frozen food 
products under the Morrell Pride 
brand name. The products include 
beef “Tasteez,” pork “Tasteez,” but- 
tered beef steaks and ham sticks. All 
manufacturing, at present, is being 
done in the Sioux Falls plant. LEonarp 
NELSON is manager of the new frozen 
food department. 


Tornadoes that ripped through 


Flint, Mich., recently broke windows 





| and damaged the roof and office of 


Flint Provision Co. and also knocked 
out refrigeration power for two days, 
ruining the entire supply of food in 
the wholesale meat and frozen foods 
plant. Sipney WoLIN is owner of the 
concern, 


Metropolitan Hotel Supply Division 
of Swift and Company is putting the 
finishing touches on a new Los An- 
geles jobbing house for restaurant and ° 








FASHIONABLE, IMPORTED white stretch 
nylon gloves modeled above by pretty Miss 
Mary Frances Hummer are being offered 
as a premium by Stark, Wetzel & Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis. For each pair of gloves the 
customer must send 50c in coin and two 
labels from any of the following Stark & 
Wetzel products: vacuum-packed luncheon 
meats, skinless wieners, braunschweiger, 
liver sausage, sandwich spread, chili, or 
Trophy all beef wieners. The premium offer 
expires at midnight, June 15. 
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hotel supply. Company officials told 
THE PROVISIONER they expect to oc- 
cupy the plant sometime in June. The 
new, larger unit reflects the continued 
growth of the firm in the Los Angeles 
area. Location is 3751 Jewel ave., 
across the street from the Swift plant. 
CHARLES KoEpPEL, present manager, 
will continue in that capacity in the 
new plant. 


Russell Packing Co., Long Prairie, 


Minn., has begun slaughtering cattle. | 


DEAN CARLSON, vice president, said 
most of the beef will go to markets 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul but the 
company also will seek other retail 
outlets throughout the state. 


Star Packing Co., Los Angeles, has 
begun operations as a light and heavy 
calf killing firm. The company went 
into business at 4100 East Bandini 
blvd., formerly occupied by Southern 
California Cattle Co. and President 
Meat Co. Star’s operations, headed by 
plant manager ANpy ANDERSON, will 
include boning veal, and, later on, 
producing veal steaks. 


Sid’s Meat & Provision Co., Inc., 
New York City, has filed articles with 
the office of the secretary of state at 
Albany, changing its name to Sidney 
Borman, Inc. HyMANn BorMAN, 51] 
Chambers st., Manhattan, filed the 
papers. 


TRAILMARKS 


Howarp H. Ratu, chairman of the 














Building a Cold Room? 
, Be sure you get all Three 


nee 


: e THE RIGHT MATERIAL—UNITED’S B.B. (block-baked) CORKBOARD 





No fillers—no binders—low “K’”’ factor easy to install—strong— 
lightweight—flexible. Bonds readily—works as easily as lumber. 


| 2. THE CORRECT DESIGN—UNITED'S DESIGN SERVICE 


board of The Rath Packing Co., Wa- | 


terloo, Iowa, was 
elected a director 
of the American 
Meat Institute at 
the Institute’s re- 
cent annual 


Atlanta, Ga. He 
has taken an ac- 
tive part in AMI 
work for a num- 
ber of years. 

ee Rath pole the 
family firm in 1921 after receiving 
the B.S. degree in general business 
from the University of Illinois and 
has held a number of executive po- 
sitions in the company during the 
past 35 years. He was elected presi- 
dent in 1950 and chairman in March 
of this year. Rath also is a director 


spring meeting in | 


of the Illinois Central Railroad, the | 


National Bank of Waterloo, the Iowa 
Manufacturers Association and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Waterloo. 
His father, the late Joun W. Ratu, 
also served as an AMI director. 


IsAaDORE FLEEKOP, head of Flee- 
kop’s Wholesale Meats, Philadelphia, 
has been elected to the board of di- 
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Our engineers are trained insulation experts—available to consult, 
design and specify complete installations of insulation for practically 
every job condition and to your specifications. 


3. THE PROPER INSTALLATION —UNITED'S INSTALLATION SERVICE 


Our skilled erection crews, located at each of our branch offices can 
handle your complete installation. Avoid delays and i improper appli- 
cations of insulation by using United’s experienced design and instal- 
lation service. 


United Cork Companies’ have 50 years of experience and leadership in serving 
the requirements of the refrigeration industry with a quality product. If you have 
a low temperature insulation problem, use the coupon below for additional prod- 
uct information and installation data. Your United representative will be glad 
to advise you. 


Corkboard oF a Tank Lagging 
o"o* 
wide CORK COMPANIES 


wre B 5 Central Ave., Kearny, New Jersey 
CORKBOARD 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES, 5 Central Ave., Kearny, N.J. 











Please send United Cork Catalog. | am interested in 


Manufacturers and erectors 
of cork insulation 
for almost a half century Nae 
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ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE STATE 

















Engineering and installation offices, or approved distributors, in key cities—coast to coast. 
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HE DEMANDED DEPENDABILITY .. AND GOT IT! 





The "big names" of the Meat Industry naturally turn to the big 
name in splitting equipment: BEST & DONOVAN. The list of B&D 
users reads like the Blue Book of the Meat Industry ... they are all 
there. And certainly in large part the "big names" have become 
BIG through their purchase of the right tools for the job... such 
as B&D's full line of splitters, saws, markers and combination units. 
The saw illustrated is one of the B&D favorites among all packers, 
large and small . .. write for details of this and other B&D 
Machines today. 


BEST & DONOVAN 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 

















Serving the Meat Paching Industry...... 


SMITH, BRUBAKER & EGAN 


30 NO. LASALLE ST. ° CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEJERS 
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rectors of the Philadelphia branch of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary. He 
also was re-elected an officer of Tem- 
ple Sholom congregation, Philadelphia. 


Gunnar Bostrom, credit manager 
of Canada Packers, Ltd., at Edmon- 
ton, Alta., has been elected to the 
board of governors of the Edmontcn 
division, Canadian Credit Men’s Trust 
Association. 


Employes of Archie McFarland & 
Son Co., Salt Lake City, have organ- 
ized their own credit union, the Bu- 
reau of Federal Credit Unions reports. 
About 125 employes and their fami- 
lies will be eligible for membership 
in the new group, the McFarland 
Employes Federal Credit Union. 


The American Meat Institute and 
its advertising agency, Lennen & 
Newell, Inc., New York City, were 
listed in the May 19 issue of the 
Saturday Review as runners-up in the 
magazine’s fourth annual awards for 
distinguished advertising in the pub- 
lic interest. 


Joun F. Krey, president of Krey 
Packing Co., St. Louis, has been elect- 
ed to the board of directors of An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis. 


W. K. Passr of Cudahy Brothers 
Co., Cudahy, Wis., has been named 
a director of the Milwaukee World 
Trade Club, Inc. 


Wa ter L. HEGEMAN, sales man- 
ager of Tobin Packing Co., Albany, 
N. Y., has been elected to the 'Tobin 
board of directors. He jomed the firm 
in 1933 in Springfield, Mass. 


W. G. (BiLL) PINKERTON retired 
recently from Swift & Company after 
more than 30 years as city sales man- 
ager in Cleveland. He joined Swift 
at Cleveland as a salesman in 1923 
and was promoted to city sales man- 
ager the following year. 


DEATHS 


Cuarves F, Sucuer, 76, for many 
years president of Sucher Packing 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, died recently after 
a long illness. Sucher began work in 
his boyhood in the firm founded by 
his father, CHARLEs, sr. He was ad- 
vanced to the presidency when his 
father died in 1931 and headed the 
business until it was sold in 1945. 
Sucher received the American Meat 
Institute gold button in 1941 for 50 
years of service in the industry. Sur- 
viving are the widow, GERTRUDE; a 
daughter and a brother, Louis A., 
who also formerly was associated with 
Sucher Packing Co. 
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Improve Speed, Service Instead of Cutting Rates, 
WSMPA President Forbes Tells Western Railroads 


Western railroads should try to re- 
gain business lost to trucks by speed- 
ing up their 
schedules and 
otherwise improv- 
ing their services 
to shippers in- 
stead of cutting 
rates, E. Floyd 
Forbes, president 
and general man- 
ager of the West- 
ern States Meat 
Packers Associa- 
tion, declared re- 
cently in San Francisco. 

Forbes said railroad rate cuts only 
invite retaliatory rate cuts by the 
truckers, leaving the railroads in the 
same relative position as when they 
started. He particularly hit the re- 
cent announcement by western rail- 
roads that they intend to reduce rates 
on westbound fresh meat and pack- 
inghouse products without a propor- 
tionate reduction in the rates on west- 
bound livestock. 

Forbes, announcing that western 
livestock and meat industries would 
fight the reduction, said it would 
force western packers out of business, 
thereby reducing buying competition 
for western livestock. This, he said, 
would in turn bring about lower 
prices for livestock in the West which 
would be ruinous for the western 
livestock industry. 

“The western railroads are still in 
the horse and buggy days so far as 
their livestock and meat schedules are 
concerned,” said Forbes. “To regain 
the business they have lost to the 
trucks, they should pay more attention 
to the time element, not the rate ele- 
ment, in the shipping picture. 

“A shining example is the New 
York Central Railroad, When the 
Robert R. Young regime took over, 
the railroad had lost to the trucks 
most of its livestock and meat haul- 
ing business from Chicago and Mis- 
sissippi River points to New York, be- 
cause of slow schedules. 

“To get the business back, Young 
didn’t reduce rates. He put on fast 
trains, reducing the transit time one 
whole day between these points at 
no extra cost to shippers. He mer- 
chandised this fast service intensive- 
ly. As a result, his railroad not only 
regained from the trucks all of its 
lost livestock and meat business but 
also picked up a lot of eastbound 
shipments of fruits and vegetables it 
never had _ before. 

“Why not? Livestock shippers saved 


E. F. FORBES 
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one day’s feeding of livestock, re- 
duced risks and cut costs of insurance. 
Fruit and vegetable shippers deliv- 
ered them fresher, with less risk of 
spoilage, and less cost of icing re- 
frigerator cars. 

“ . . . *. 

In shipping fresh meats, time is 
of the essence. It is not a major ele- 
ment in shipping packinghouse prod- 
ucts, of which the western transcon- 
tinental railroads already have 95 per 
cent of the business. 

In fact, their service is so slow 


that midwestern packers are using 
westbound refrigerator cars as mobile 
curing cellars. They inject their prod- 
ucts with a three-day curing brine on 
loading; then, when the products ar- 
rive on the coast five or six days 
later, all that has to be done is to 
wash, smoke, wrap and deliver the 
finished product to the channels of 
trade. The packers are using the rail- 
road's refrigerator cars instead of 
their own curing cellars and_utiliz- 
ing this space for other operations. 
“The Union Pacific Railroad is the 
only western railroad that has made 
any effort to give western livestock 
shippers the fast service that keeps 
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@ $6.95 gal. * 
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6 GALLONS 
KOCH ODORLESS 
DAMP-PROOF ENAMEL 
@ $8.20 gal. ** 


oa NO BUSINESS INTERRUPTION 
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6 HOURS LABOR 
TO REMOVE COOLER 
PRODUCT @ $2 per hr. 





Se goed 
50 
YOU ACTUALLY SAVE 


*** With KOCH ODORLESS DAMP- 


PROOF ENAMEL you don’t have to close down the cooler, remove foods, 


or raise the temperature. 


+ NO NEED TO DRY OUT WALLS... ,,01, KOCH ODORLESS 


DAMP-PROOF ENAMEL directly over damp walls at temperatures down 


to 32° F. 


NO TASTE OR ODOR IN ANY EXPOSED FOOD... yocy 


ODORLESS DAMP-PROOF ENAMEL contains no odor harmful to any food 
product. Won’t even taint exposed dairy products! 


DAMP-PROOF ENAMEL gives a tough, scrubbable finish that resists mild 
acids, grease and strong cleaning compounds. Available in gloss or flat finish. 


+ DURABLE, NON-YELLOWING FINISH... ~ocn ovortess 
+ 


FULLY GUARANTEED BY KOCH 


*** If you are not completely sat- 


isfied with KOCH ODORLESS DAMP-PROOF ENAMEL, your entire purchase 


price will be promptly refunded. 


* Current retail price of most ordinary gloss enamels. 
** Price of Koch No. 492 Gloss White Odorless Damp-Proof Enamel in 6-gallon quantity. 


ep No. 492 Gloss White .......0.....ccceeeee $8.35 gal. 
Hh Ness AOE Cleat WW cciecssieccistenincsicictiace 6.55 gal. 
© No. 495 Odorless Thinter.............ccsss--- 3.15 gal. 


(5-gallon cans available at 15¢ per gallon less) 





emote KOCH SUPPLIES 


2518 Holmes St 


Kansas City 8, Mo. RES 





Phone Victor 2-3788 
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With this new, sectional design Niagara condenser you 
avoid the many troubles due to faulty condensing and 


get at all times the full capacity your refrigerating plant 
should afford. 


You benefit from extra saving in upkeep labor and 
expense. The casing of this new condenser is made of 
sections each separately removable, giving you access to 
all parts for easy inspection to head off dirt and corro- 
sion, to clean the coils easily from either side. 


You benefit from greater efficiency in condensing. A 
simpler method of using evaporative cooling improves 
heat transfer. You benefit from Niagara features that 
remove super-heat before condensing and keep the sys- 


tem purged of oil. You save 95% of the cooling water 
cost. 


You benefit from a low first cost, lower freight cost 
and less expense in erection. 


Capacity range is from 90 to 240 tons. Write for 
Niagara Bulletin 131. Find out how your plant can 
save expense this season. 


NIAGARA BLOWER 
COMPANY 


Dept. N.P., 405 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


District Engineers tn Principal Cities. 














Over 40 Years Service in Industrial Air Engineering 

















the business from the trucks. The 
Union Pacific runs an overnight live- 
stock special train from Salt Lake 
City to Los Angeles on a passenger 
train schedule, all cars roller-bearing 
equipped. More of this type of oper- 
ation would give the trucks some 
tough competition. 

“Some of the railroads have at- 
tempted to justify their proposed rate 
reduction to San Francisco news- 
papers by saying San Francisco is a 
deficit meat area and meat is going 
to reach it one way or another, by 
rails or trucks. 

“The fact is, San Francisco is not 
a meat deficit area. It has ample pack- 
ing facilities to provide all the meat 
San Francisco needs if its packers can 
obtain and slaughter livestock on a 
competitive basis with midwestern 
packers. 

“But the city will become a 100 
per cent meat deficit area if the local 
packers are put out of business by 
a flood of fresh meat slaughtered in 
the Midwest. Its meat will then be 
produced in midwestern plants whose 
employes are paid by midwestern 
payrolls, The same is true of most 
other cities in the West.” 

Forbes said if the railroads go 
through with their announced inten- 
tion of posting the new reduced rates, 
the western livestock and meat indus- 
tries will petition the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Washington io 
suspend the rates pending a hearing. 

Forty-seven western and midwest- 
ern agricultural organizations, includ- 
ing several state departments of agri- 
culture and public service commis- 
sions, were mobilized against a simi- 
lar proposal to reduce rates last year, 
leading the railroads to drop it tem- 
porarily. 


Pennsylvania Food Law 
Revision Again Killed 


Pennsylvania’s House of Represen- 
tatives for the second time recently 
defeated a bill backed by Governor 
Leader to revise the state’s pure food 
laws, which have not been recodified 
completely for 47 years. 

The second rejection of the pro- 
posal, which had been a major part of 
the governor's farm program, left it 
definitely dead for the current year. 

Modeled on the uniform state food, 
drug and cosmetic act drafted by the 
Association of Food and Drug Off- 
cials of the United States, the bill 
would have provided broader defini- 
tions of adulteration and misbranding 
and would have provided for estab- 
lishment of tolerances for certain 
foods that require addition of sub- 
stances harmful to health. 
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New Cudahy Ad Campaign 
Has ‘Deep Smoked’ Theme 


Full-color, full-page newspaper in- 
sertions highlight the new me se 


ing campaign of The Cudahy Pack- 


ing Co., Omaha. 


The 1956 campaign, which began | 


late in March, calls for a continuing 
schedule in each of Cudahy’s seven 
plant cities. In addition to Omaha, 
these are Denver, Phoenix, Salt Lake 
City, San Antonio, San Diego and 
Wichita. 

The newspaper ads feature illustra- 
tions of products in use and the copy 
“Deep Smoked to make the flavor 


sing!” 
Transcribed radio announcements 
with a bass voice accenting the 


line that Cudahy hams and bacons are 
“Deep Smoked” theme are being used 
on a saturation basis on 18 stations 
in the seven cities. Spot television is 
being used in two markets. These an- 
nouncements are live demonstrations 
of products in use. 

Cudahy’s agency, Bozell & Jacobs, 
Inc., Omaha, also has prepared point- 
of-sale materials for the campaign. 
These tie in with the theme of the 
newspaper ads. 


Inclusion of Meat as ‘Raw 
Commodity’ Opposed by AMI 


A petition for amendment of regu- 
lations issued under the Pesticide Act 
has been filed with the Food and 
Drug Administration by the American 
Meat Institute and 16 member com- 
panies. 

The petition urges that the regula- 
tions be amended to exclude meat 
from the definition of “raw agricultur- 
al commodities.” 

Although the regulation applies 
only to establishment of tolerances for 
pesticide residues on such commodi- 
ties, the petitioners feel that including 
meat within such a definition is con- 
trary to all prevailing ideas as to what 
constitutes “raw agricultural commod- 
ities” and may set a dangerous prece- 
dent. 


Ohio Official Rules Law 
Won't Permit Layoff Pay 

A ruling that employer-financed 
supplemental layoff pay cannot be in- 
tegrated with Ohio unemployment 
compensation benefits was handed 
down recently by James R. Tichenor, 
administrator of the State Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation, in re- 
ply to a query from the Ford Motor 
Co. 

He held that Ohio law requires 
that any remuneration paid by an em- 
ployer to his employes for services 
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SMOKEHOUSES—SMOKE GENERATORS 


DRY-SYS smokehouses are custom built to your requirements. 
Designed to achieve maximum, dependable performance at minimum 
cost. Let us show you why the prominent packers who use our 
equipment are so pleased with it. 





DRY-SYS SMOKE GENERATOR 


Simplicity itself! Mechanical saw- 
dust agitator. No electrical con- 
nections — totally air operated. 
Large capacity, with plenty of 
cool, dry, fully flavored smoke. 
Inexpensive and economical. 


SMOKE Write for Details 


GENERATOR 
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Smoking, cooking 


and showering in 


f 4 one operation 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
OF SMOKEHOUSES FOR THE 
MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


INDUSTRIAL offers you solid stainless steel 


construction, plus the 
most modern smokehouse designs in the industry. INDUSTRIAL 
Smokehouses are tailor made for your requirements, to assure you 
maximum production and efficiency. Our consultant will be glad 
to discuss your specific needs with you, at no obligation. 


INDUSTRIAL er Coudttiontug 


SYSTEMS, INC. 
PHONE: HUmboldt 6-4236 
1883 WEST FULLERTON AVE. 





CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 

















MORRIS FRUCHTBAUM, C.E. 


<j PACKINGHOUSE ENGINEER and CONSULTANT > 


1512 WALNUT STREET © PENNYPACKER 5-4733 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 
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must be deducted from benefits pav- 
able by the state. The layoff pay bene- 
fits, he said, came under the law’s 
definition of “remuneration.” 

At the same time, Tichenor urged 
that the state legislature, which 
doesn’t convene again in regular ses- 
sion until next year, more specifically 
either approve or reject the integra- 
tion of layoff pay benefits and unem- 
ployment compensation. 


Federal Inspection Granted 


MIB has announced the granting 
of federal meat inspection to the fol- 
lowing firms: 

Lykes Bros., Inc., 50th st. and 
S.A.L. Railroad, mail, P, O. Box 2897, 
Tampa, Fla.; Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Houston, Del.; Randy’s Frozen Meats, 
1855 Washington ave., San Leandro, 
Calif.; Clark’s Ranch Kitchen, 9094 
E, La Tunas dr., Temple City, Calif.; 
Seaboard Meat Co., Inc., 259 Clara 
st., San Francisco 7, and Jordan Meat 
Co., 1225 W. 33rd st., S., Salt Lake 
City 15, and subsidiary, Valley Saus- 
age Co, 

Also, Arnold Pahler Estate, RFD 1, 
mail, P. O. Box 126, Potsdam, N. Y.; 
Virginia Packing Co., Inc., State high- 
way, Suffolk, Va.; Kauzor & Co., Inc., 
1311-15 W. Fulton st., Chicago 7; 
Parker-Cliff Products Co., 72 E. 
Angeleno st., Burbank, Calif.; Barra’s 
Frozen Foods, 2101 “West st., River 
Grove, Ill.; Capri Table Products Co., 
Inc., 1342 39th st., Brooklyn 15, 
N. Y., and Richlor Boneless Pork, Inc., 
2766 Webster ave., Bronx, New York 
57, IN: i. 


Urge Revision of Seattle 
Inspection Ordinance 

Revision of the city meat inspec- 
tion ordinance in Seattle to provide 
improved supervision of prepackaged 
meats was recommended to the 
Seattle city council recently by its 
public safety committee. 

One of the proposed changes would 
permit the use of code dating on 
packages instead of calendar dating. 

John Bright, director of sanitation 
in the city public health department, 
pointed out that many customers sort 
through packaged meats to obtain the 
latest dates with the result that some 
wrappings become broken. 


Jobless Pay Benefits 
Are Booster in Kentucky 


A bill increasing maximum unem- 
ployment insurance benefits from $28 
to $32 a week for a maximum of 26 
weeks was given final passage by the 
Kentucky Legislature recently and 
sent to the governor for signature. 
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Literature 


Merchandising Self-Service Meats 
(NL 165): A brochure which contains 
50 suggestions for success in self- 
service meats discusses physical lay- 
out of the meat department, meat 
processing, packaging and displaying. 
The pamphlet is in the form of a 
checklist, 

Protective Clothing (NL 167): A 
line of protective, maintenance and 
service items of textiles, plastics and 
neoprenes is featured in a 12-page 
illustrated catalog. 

Plastic Paints (NL 168): A plastic 
coating which is said to approximate 
pigmented liquid glass and contain 
no oils or other ingredients which can 
be “saponified” by alkaline salts is 
described in a small six-page folder. 
The plastic paint is composed of al- 
kaline-resistant pigments dispersed in 
acrylic emulsion to produce a mate- 
rial that resists ageing, heat, mildew, 
chemical fumes, salt spray, sunshine 
and other deteriorating elements. It is 
formulated with mold and fungus in- 
hibitors and is non-toxic. The paint 
achieves maximum toughness within 
45 minutes after application and 
comes in 20 colors. 

Mechanized Cleaning (NL 170): A 
colorful 12-page booklet contains line 
drawings of different types of me- 
chanical cleaning apparatus to illus- 
trate cleaning action. The booklet 
gives data on cleaning, sanitizing and 
lubricating materials. Controls for use 
with equipment are listed also. 

Grinding Processes (NL 171): An 
attrition mill which is adaptable to 
fine grinding, milling, granulating or 
crackling operations, is illustrated in 
a four-page folder which contains a 
line drawing insert of the unit. A wide 
variety of plates, designed for specific 
milling, comminuting or shredding 
actions, is available. 

Unloading Free-Flowing Materials 
(NL 172): A boxcar which uses an 
oscillating motion at each end of the 
car, is illustrated in a descriptive 
folder. Drawings of various sections 
of the unit, which is operated by 
pushbutton controls at one central 
point, are included. 

Self-Aligning Roller Bearings (NL 
173): A 72-page catalog, just pub- 
lished, contains specification and data 
pages of a complete line of roller 
bearings ranging in size from % in. 
to 7 in. The catalog includes revised 
engineering data, new load rating 
tables, drawings for parts identifica- 
tion, etc. 

Refrigeration Condensers (NL 174): 
Benefits of new, sectional design re- 
frigeration condensers with 100 to 
240 tons capacity are explained in a 
four-page illustrated folder. 
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H-P-S KNOWS OILED WRAPS 


PAPERS FOR PACKERS FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


@ Packers Oiled White 
@ Oiled Sta-Tuf 





If yours is the usual or unusual Meat Wrapping Problem 
Let us show you how HPS Meat Papers Meet Meat’s Musts! 


( 
2) 
ll. p Smit PROTECTIVE PACKAGING MATERIALS 


ww: 
mm 








Chicago 38, Illinois « POrtsmouth 7-8000 


Members: AMI - NIMPA 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
FROM EVERHOT 


VITAL TO 
EFFICIENT OPERATION 


1. ROTARY TATTOO 


Hog shoulder tattoo identification 
sticks with the carcass right on to the 
cutting | floor. Identifies lots according 
to origin, buyer, shipper and basis 
of purchase. A necessity to any grade 
and yield purchasing program. 


2. 


WHITE INK 
FOR DARK SAUSAGE 


At last . . . an ink to 
legibly mark dry and 
dark-skinned sausage. 
Eliminates re-marking 
by remaining legible 
through washing. 
U.S.D.A. approved. 








Send for Sample Kit... . . . only $2.50 


Sample Kit includes 2 oz. 

— bottle of White Ink, 2 oz. 
Y) bottle of flushing solvent 
foorhot and ink pad. Introduc- 


——— tory offer specially priced 
es at only $2.50 for testing 





et meat under your actual op- 
—— erating conditions. 














Come to Everhot for all your branding equipment and supplies! 


EVERHOT Manufacturing Company 


57 SOUTH 19TH AVENUE MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 
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ALL-PURPOSE 


REDIBREADER® MODERN MAID carter mix 
BREADING 
HAS 
GRADUATED 


In just 90 seconds reading time 
your whole outlook may 
change to view the choice and 
formulation of breading in its 
new and vital role in scientific 
food processing. 


The breading coat on a succulent shrimp, chicken leg, fish stick, 
veal cutlet or other food products makes ... or breaks many a 
product . . . or profit. If the breading is right, for production, 
frying, timing, eye-appeal and taste, the product sells and builds 
with ever-growing volume. If it’s wrong, the processor is in trouble 
and he knows it in no uncertain terms. Since little can be done 
with the food it covers, the vital importance of proper breading 
is rapidly gaining its due recognition. To achieve precisely the 
right breading, with scientific exactitude in weight control, fat 
absorption, frying characteristics, and infinite additional specifi- 
cations MODERN MAID maintains a staff of experienced tech- 
nologists who work constantly with processors all over America 
developing new formulations, meeting changing demands. 


One breading cannot be all things to all processors. While 
MODERN MAID manufactures many different breading mixes 
in regular production, it has long been clear that only by pro- 
viding CUSTOM BREADING SERVICES, can certain individual 


processing needs be met. 


Operating the newest, probably largest and certainly the most 
advanced baking facilities in the nation, MODERN MAID. is able 
to offer custom breading and services so extensive and detailed 
as to be unique in the industry. Research, development, meeting 
and solving all manner of problems has earned a place of creative 
leadership for MODERN MAID. And, MODERN MAID is privi- 
leged to share knowledge thus gained with all interested processors 
to help expedite and improve production, as well as product. 


Processors now appreciate the fact that breading can solve many 
a problem, satisfy many demands. Fat absorption, weight gain, 
cooking speeds . . . fast-fry, slow-fry, deep brown, light brown, 
partial fry-partial brown and the myriad combinations of these 
cooking and color characteristics. Taste preferences, coating 
thickness and uniformity, granular structures and characteristics, 
“dustlessness”, crumble, fat fractioning, residue. After naming 
the “problems”, jumble them all up and start pulling out differ- 
ent combinations until infinity. MODERN MAID research an- 
ticipated many of these vital specifications . . . has solved others 
submitted by related industries. 


BREADING is Modern Maid’s business. No other. For example, 
we recommend machinery and equipment. But, by experience, 
not for ownership or profit MODERN MAID has done so for 
a quarter century and continues to open new vistas through 
knowledge and service in an expanding processing market era. 


Processors realize, as does MODERN MAID, that the purchase 
of breading mixes entails allied technical services to assure ef- 
fective and successful use. It makes good business sense, there- 
fore, “to call in the doctor” to discuss objectives, methods, indi- 
vidual problems so that the results will deliver all of the special 
requirements necessary. 


A discussion at your plant, anywhere in the country, may be 
arranged without cost or obligation. Remember, even if you are 
using a “satisfactory” breading mix, it pays to check. You may 
find something better . . . or upon objective study you may come 
to realize that your present breading isn’t doing the complete job. 


Yes, breading has come of age in food processing and food tech- 
nology. It must be designed for your equipment, fitted to your 
objectives and serviced to your permanent satisfaction. You can 
benefit from the vast experience of MODERN MAID breadtng 
technicians. Simply address an inquiry to: MODERN MAID 
FOOD PRODUCTS, INC., BREADING MIX DIVISION, DEPT. 
NP6, 110-60 Dunkirk Street, Jamaica 12, N. Y. 
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WINNING CHIPS! 


Thick Ice Chips 
for packing 


Slush Ice 
y for chilling 


Cake Ice 
for storing 


FOR ALL FOOD PROCESSING 
NEEDS FROM A SINGLE 


KENT ICE CHIP MAKER 


NINE MODELS TO CHOOSE 
2-50 TONS OF ICE DAILY 








2tons $2,150 9tons $6,450 | 25tons $10,500 
a 4,150 |} 14 " 7,350 | 35 " 13,500 
i 4,950 | 20 " 9,350 | 48 " 16,500 

















Used by leading food processing firms: Swift & Co., National 
Dairy, Pillsbury Mills, Rockingham Produce Co., 
Watson Sea Foods 


ASK ABOUT OUR SPECIAL LEASE-PURCHASE 
PLAN ... ICE FOR AS LITTLE AS $1.50 PER TONI 


WRITE .. WIRE... CALL.. 


++ -favipment designed for SERVICE... 2244 So. Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


Telephone 
DAnube 6-6434 











d 
INDUSTRIES ... 
EY 

















BLOOMINGTON, ILL. ey Stouy 
a . yirés ” Ciy 

ws ws" KNOWLEDGE" 
NESBORO, ARK. F 
EXPERIENCE . 

«, 

DAYTON, = 

& 


once. LOCATION 


caatt LAFAYETTE, IND, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


We have the best of all of these to serve you! 





OMAHA, NEBR, CINCINNATI, OHIO FLORENCE, te 
FULTON, KY 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
1S, $.0. 














JACKSON, Miss. IND. 


VALPARAISO, IND. Ft. WAYNE: j 











LEADING PACKERS specify: AT R-O-CGHER 
—— The casing valve with the 









AIR-WAY POMP & EQUIPMENT CO., 4501 W. Thomas St., Chicago 51, Ill. 











EEBLER ENGINEERING CO. 
Manufacturers of Meat Paching 
Machinery and Equipment 


1910 W. 59th St. ° Chicago 36, Ill. 
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ALL MEAT .. . output; exports, imports, stocks. 








Meat Output Smallest of the Year 


Curtailment of marketing livestock by farmers, while taking advantage 
of favorable weather for farm work, cut deeply into slaughter and meat 
production last week. Butchering of all livestock was down sharply as to- 
tal output of meat declined to 357,000,000 Ibs., the smallest weekly vol- 
ume of the year so far. This was 8 per cent smaller than the 387,000,000 
lbs. produced the week before and 2 per cent under last year’s 364,000,- 
000 Ibs. for the same week. Cattle slaughter was off 6 per cent from the 
previous week and 5 per cent less than a year earlier. Hog slaughter, off 
12 per cent, was only 5 per cent more than a year ago. Slaughter of calves 
and sheep was below that of the other two periods. Estimated slaughter 





a Li aE CSS S 16.4 





and meat production by classes appear below as follows: 


Numbe: i ti 
Ended umber juction 
os M's Mil. Ibs. 
May 19, 1956 . 349 190.6 
May 12, 1956 . . 372 203.4 
May 21, 1955 . 367 194.5 
VEAL 
Week Ended Number Production 
M's Mil. Ibs. 
May 19, 1956 wa tae 16.0 
May 12, 1956 . . 136 16.5 


a a WEEK'S KILL: Cattle, 427,165; Hogs, 1,859,215; Calves, 185,965; Sheep and Lambs, 
69,561. 
=a a” WEEK'S KILL: Cattle 154,814; Hogs, 641,000; Calves, 55,241; Sheep and Lambs, 
137,677. 
AVERAGE WEIGHTS AND YIELD (LBS.) 
CATTLE 


Live Dressed 
May 19, 1956 985 546 
May 12, 1956 990 548 
May 21, 1955 960 530 

CALVES 

Live Dressed 
May 19, 1956 . 225 124 
May 12, 1956 . 220 121 
May 21, 1955 Mreictlacleiscetge eee ae 122 


PORK 
(Exel. lard) 
Number Production 
M' it. Ibs 
1,021 139.8 
1,157 155.5 
973 139.4 
LAMB AND TOTAL 
MUTTON MEAT 
Number Production te) 
M's Mil. Ibs. Mil. Ibs 
230 10.8 357 
244 5 387 
294 13.9 364 


HOGS 
Live Dressed 
244 137 
240 134 
254 143 
SHEEP AND LARD PROD 
LAMBS Per . 
Live Dressed cwt. Ibs. 
% 47 ions os 
% 47 si aes 
7 47 14.5 35.6 























Beef Purchase Plan Could 
Be Easily Activated—Benson 


A standby beef buying plan is as- 
sured and stands in readiness to help 
bolster any possible sag in cattle 
prices, Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Benson told leaders of the cattle in- 
dustry who met with him in Wash- 
ington, D. C. recently. 

Don C. Collins, president of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, said that such a program 
would provide more benefit to the 
entire cattle industry than would the 
controversial features of the “grazing 
soil bank.” Although included in the 
House version of the new farm bill, 
the grazing soil bank, the amend- 
ment was stricken from the version 
approved by the Senate Agricultural 
committee. 

“A grazing soil bank, if it worked 
at all, could cause sudden dumping 
of cattle on the market with a re- 
sultant break in prices which would 
cost the industry more than the 
$50,000,000 benefits proposed in the 
amendment,” Collins declared. He 
also said that a soil bank for cattle 
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would be impractical because it might 
require fencing expenditures in excess 
of the benefits and could be difficult 
to police. 

Dependent upon the amount voted 
by Congress for perishable commod- 
ity purchase, the amount allocated to 
beef could range considerably above 
$100,000,000. Collins said the type 
of beef to be purchased and its in- 
tended use has not been worked out. 


Dutch Exports of Hams To 
U. S. Show Decline In 1955 


Netherlands exports of canned hams 
to the United States declined sub- 
stantially in 1955. According to U. S. 
Department of Commerce data, im- 
ports of canned hams and shoulders 
dropped from 37,000,000 Ibs. in 1954 
to 28,000,000 Ibs. in 1955, or 24 per 
cent. 

Despite the decrease in exports to 
the U. S., Netherlands exports of 
processed meats in 1955 remained at 
130,000,000 Ibs., about the same as 
a year earlier. Eighty to 90 per cent 
of the processed meat exports were 
to the United Kingdom and the U. S. 


Young Commercial Cattle 
To Be ‘‘Standard’’ On June 1 


The Commercial grade of slaugh- 
ter cattle will be divided into two new 
rades, designated as “Standard” and 
Commercial,” comparable to the re- 
vised grades for carcass beef, effec- 
tive June 1, 1956, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced. 
The change has been under consider- 
ation for some time. 

The grades for slaughter cattle 
will be Prime, Choice, Good, Stand- 
ard, Commercial, Utility, Cutter, and 
Canner. 

The division of the present Com- 
mercial grade is being made on the 
basis of maturity. The “Standard” 
grade will be applied to younger cat- 
tle and “Commercial” will be retained 
for mature cattle falling in the pres- 
ent Commercial grade. The change 
is being made in response to a recom- 
mendation from the Cattle and Beef 
Industry Committee. 

The present Commercial grade in- 
cludes cattle within the full range of 
maturity. Prime, Choice, and Good 
grades are restricted to relatively 
young cattle. 

It was the opinion of the commit- 
tee that it is impractical to merchan- 
dise under the same grade name 
young cattle which may qualify for 
Commercial grade with only a small 
quantity of fat together with older 
cattle which have a much greater de- 
gree of fatness. 


USDA Seeks Offers To Sell 
Lard, Can Pork For Export 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced the contemplated 
purchase for export by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation of 1,500,000 
Ibs. of lard and 500,000 Ibs. of canned 
pork luncheon meat. Offers to sell 
must be received in Washington by 
2 p.m. (EST) Tuesday, May 29 for 
acceptance not later than 8 a.m. 
(EST) Friday following receipt of of- 
fers. 

Specifications call for government 
inspected product delivered F.A.S. 
port of Philadelphia. Lard is to be 
prime steam, in 56-lb. net weight 
containers and the pork luncheon 
meat in 6-Ib. cans of nine to a car- 
ton. 


French Meat Production Up 


French packers turned out about 
5,487,000,000 Ibs. of meat last year, 
or about 165,000,000 Ibs. more than 
the year before. 
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HENSCHIEN, EVERDS and CROMBIE 


Architects and Engineers Since 1914 


59 E. VAN BUREN STREET 


Phones: 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


WA bash 2-1263 
| WA bash 2-1530 








EDWARD KOHN ¢ Co. 


3845 EMERALD AVE., CHICAGO 9, ILL., Ph 


SPECIALIZING IN 


BONELESS VEAL 


WISCONSIN MILK FED 


LEGS - CLODS - ROLLS 


STRIPS — CARCASS 


CUSTOM PACKING FOR 


FROZEN FOOD PROCESSORS 


LTL ORDERS INVITED 

















THE COLD FACTS ARE: 


Col-Flake 
ICE MAKERS 


do your icing job 
better 
and save you money 

















Featuring: Simplicity of Design .. . Only One 
Moving Part ...No Turning Seals . . . Quiet 
Well Lubricated Geared Head Drive . . . No 
Ice Carrying Parts . .. Accessible and 
Sanitary .. . Built to Last Construction. 


PRODUCES CRISP, DRY, SUPER-COOLED FLAKE ICE 
Designed to fit your requirements. Models—'/2 to 20 tons capacity 


COL-FLAKE CORPORATION 


2446 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
Phone TAylor 9-1055 











LEAN CANNER & CUTTER COWS AND BULLS 
FROM THE DEEP SOUTH CANNED MEATS 








BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 


OPELOUSAS « LOUISIANA 
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PROCESSED MEATS . 


. - SUPPLIES 





Production, Disappearance of Canned 


Meat Hit All-Time High Last Year 


RODUCTION of canned meat 

under federal inspection increased 
in 1955 for the third successive year, 
reaching a new all-time record. Con- 
sumption per person surpassed 10 Ibs. 
for the first time in history. Consump- 
tion of canned meat was relatively 
low from 1937 through the war World 
War II, dipping to 1.5 Ibs. in the first 
rationing year of 1942, after which 
year the trend was almost steadily 
upward. 

Our civilian consumption of canned 
meat has exceeded domestic produc- 
tion each year since 1947. Civilian 
consumption has always been aug- 


mented by considerable military pur- 
chases, the volume of which reached 
a lopsided total in 1944. No USDA 
purchases were recorded since 1945, 
but such purchases in 1941-46 made 
up a considerable portion of total dis- 
appearance. 

Imports prior to 1954 leaned most 
heavily to beef, most of which came 
from South America. In 1954 imports 
swung decidedly to pork, most of 
which has been, and still is, canned 
ham from Europe. Much of our im- 
ports of canned ham in the last six 
months originated in Communist Po- 
land, while the movement from Den- 
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SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF CANNED MEAT, 1937-55 
Fed. Imports Com'l Civilian 
insp. exp. USDA Mili- disappearance 
produc- Canned Canned ship- purch, tary 
tion? beef or ments 2 pureh, Total Per 
Million Million Million Million Million Million Million capita 
Year pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds Pounds 
i) || Pees 308.1 88.1 43.1 9 
ere 3038.5 78.6 40.6 399. 3:0 
ee 406.8 85.9 36.6 F 3:8 
61.3 132 car ad 572. 43 
104.3 Pe 188.4 75.5 398.4 5.2 
91.6 5 875.6 920.5 my 1.5 
105.5 2.3 1,024.8 680.5 3. 3.4 
87.7 2 448.6 1,121.0 5, 3.3 
54.8 3 359.6 970.9 336. 4.9 
3.3 2 157.1 19.2 1,110.2 7.9 
28.7 3 ip 31.1 1,028.0 7.1 
129.1 2 52.8 1,136. a6 
72.3 1.6 23.0 1,065.7 tl 
124.6 18.6 50.3 1,304.1 8.6 
153.9 30.8 246.2 1,351.8 8.8 
120.0 53.8 57.8 1,446.0 9.3 
100.1 97.4 50.5 51,558.5 59.8 
‘441. 85.2 113.2 33.6 1,553.3 9.6 
TONG sic. 1,507.9 87.1 106.9 38.0 1,659.7 510.1 
1Reef, pork, sausage, all other, excluding soup, Federally inspected production is the largest 
part of U. §. total. “Less than 50,000 Ibs. ‘Includes small quantities of canned beef and gravy 
procured by USDA and shipped abroad by CARB, ‘Includes canned meat bought by USDA 
for school lunches and eligible institutions. 











mark and the Netherlands has tended 
to level off. 

Commercial exports and shipments 
of canned meat last year were down 
sharply from the year before, due to 
a certain extent to various foreign 
trade barriers, foreign trade competi- 
tion and the general growing abun- 
dance of meat abroad. Such move- 
ment reached its 20-year high in 1947 
and its smallest volume in 1943. 


U. S. Imports of Polish Pork 
Up Sharply in 1st Quarter 


Continued sharp increases in im- 
ports of canned pork—largely ham— 
from Communist Poland were dis- 
closed by the American Meat Institute 
in reporting data obtained from official 
government sources. 

“During the first quarter of this 
year,” said the meat packers’ organi- 
zation, “imports from Poland totaled 
7,729,000 Ibs. compared with 5,550,- 
000 Ibs. in the first quarter of 1955. 
This was an increase of approximately 
40 per cent for the quarter. During 
March—usually a low month, imports 
were 86 per cent greater than in March 
of 1955; 1,047,000 Ibs. and 562,000 
lbs., respectively. 

“Imports from other countries re- 
mained about the same or were slight- 
ly greater, but these countries recog- 
nize that foreign trade is a two-way 
street and they import considerable 
quantities of American products. 

Poland imports but a small quantity 
of American meat and livestock prod- 
ucts and the dollars it obtains for 
canned pork sold in the United States 
are utilized for other purposes.” 














DOMESTIC SAUSAGE DRY SAUSAGE SAUSAGE CASINGS Hog Bungs— ieee 
(1.e.1. prices) (1.¢.1. prices) (1.c.1. prices quoted to manu- Bxport, 84 in. cut ..... 45@ 52 
Pork sausage, hog cas..40 @43_ Cervelat, ch. hog bungs .... 86@89 Beet — of sausage) Large prime, 34 in. ... 34@ 36 
Pork saus., bulk, 1-Ib, ..31 @34% RUMORS | i cukusdctewectcet 45@48 QR in ngs: Med. prime, 34 in. cut. 25@ 27 
a oe sheep ca “— CMe 6 so pas ee 68@71 aunt wemew Small ae a 16@ 20 
oa % PREC. cece nen eeee + aoe 3 i 7 : , 
ie planes anes cae, tag crsrestehennscoh 82/85 mm... 110@1.95 MN eAp OM rere n., BS 
_5-6-Ib. pkge. ......-.. 46° @5l Rupert. verse 65@68 a = hag 90@1:10 sheep. “casings (per hank): _ 
Frankfurters, sheep cas. -4914@58 Genoa style salami, ch. .... 89@92 rae med. wide, 5 ‘i 26/28 MM. .ceecceces 5.25@6.00 
Frankfurters, skinless .. i1 a@42 Cooked Salami ........000. 40@44 Px oe staer*secssv oss a @1.50 24/26 om. seeeeeee ee -5.50@6.00 
Bologan (ring) ....--.-- 42 @43 BICMERD eo cicieisicnssceveusede 81@84 Benort’ * ae Ma S< Hos eet 22/24 mm. ..see sees 4.90@5.25 
tologna, artificial cas. .34%@36 CHIMNONI Sc ibac cose darmnions 68@71 Ticpeaatia — es /up.. ane -40 20/22 mm. «ese. eeeee 4.00@4.30 
Smoked liver, hog bungs.45  @48 WOMEARUG 4. Chuseok Ls 48@51 ore < regular - W@ 8 1G? MMS in cdtccccen 8.00@3.25 
Smoked liver, art. cas..3344@38 ong ec, wide ........ 80@1.10 IGG. MS ccdcsn nme 2.00@2.30 
New Eng. lunch. spec...57 @65 SPICES B. a — 126 16 
*olish sausage. s ce 53. @5 fe EE cvedectcces i 
sp f a — ae 7 ay No. 2 weas., 22 in. up. 9@ 14 CURING MATERIALS 
Olive loaf .......-......42, @46% (Bales, Chgo., orig. bbls., bags, Middles— ; Nitrite of soda, in 400-Ib 
Pepper loaf ............538%4@57 bales) Sewing, 1%@2% in. ..1.25@1.65 —— pbis., del. or f.0.b. Chgo. .$10.31 
Piette & Pimiento oat.42 642% Whole Ground Select, wide, 2@2% in..1.75@2.10 Pure rfd., gran. nitrate of 
Allspice prime ...... 1.00 1.09 Ratea setect, a MOON ad nis cided bee hanna de 5.65 
MAGUNOGL jac 055.000 1.07 1.19 2% @: iD. ... .-2.25@2.60 Pure rfd. powdered nitrate 
SEEDS AND HERBS Chili, Powder ...ccs« 47 Bungs, exp. No. : 253@ 34 “of soda a te oF 8.65 
(1.e.1. prices) Chili Pepper ........ ee 41 Bungs, domestic ...... 18@ 25 Salt, in min. car of 45,000 
Whole f hp Ciaven, Zanzibar .... 59 65 — or salt bladders, Ibs., only paper sacked, 
1 or si Ginger, Jam., unbl... 81 88 piece: f.o.b. Chgo. gran. ton .... 29.40 
Caraway seed vee D5 a Mace, fancy Banda..3.25 3.50 case = o-- + | 2 Rock salt, ton in 100-Ib. 
ominos seed ... 27 32 West Indie@ .. cic we 3.36 nm. wide, flat... bags, f.o.b. whse., Chgo... 27.40 
Mustard seed, East Indies ....... a 2.98 12-15 in. wide, flat... 15@ 18 Senn - esegiace® - ‘ 
fancy teeeeees 23 —t flour, fancy. .. 37 Pork Casings: taw, 96 basis, f.o.b. N.Y... 6.07 
Yellow American.17 ie Da aay ne 33 Extra narrow, 29 mm. Refined standard cane 
BONES sevcveis 3 West India Nutmeg.. .. 90 SR GOW 5 Kecusias 4.00@4.15 gran. basis (Chgo.) ...... 8.60 
Ceriander : Paprika, Spanish ... .. 51 Narrow, a Packers, curing sugar, 100 lb. 
Morocco, No. 1 20 24 Pepper, cayenne .... .. 54 29@32 WR. vsns cia 3.75@4.15 bags, f.o.b. Reserve, La., 
marieorem, o Pepper: Mediu Pee” Ee Se ieee 8.35 
DON “scaes es 57 2 Red, No. 1 ..ccces as 54 32@35 Ce ee 2.15@2.50 Dextrose, per cwt.: 
 * Dalmatian, eo WRG once scccee's 46 50 Spec. medium, Cerelose, Reg. No. 53 .... 7.68 
steeeees 5 BIMCK ceccccescsese 41 45 35@38 mm. ........1.65@1.90 Ex-Warehouse, Chicago ... 7.78 
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BEEF-VEAL-LAMB... Chicago and outside 





CHICAGO 


May 22, 1956 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
CARCASS BEEF 


Native steer: 
Prime, 600/800 ....... 
Choice, 500/700 ...... 
Choice, 700/800 
Good, 700 

Bull 


Commercial cow ..... 
Canner—cutter cow 





PRIMAL BEEF CUTS 
Prime: 
Hindatrs., 5/800 
Foreqtrs., 5/800 
Rounds, all wts. 


sabes 41 @42 
Td./loins, 50/70 (lel)..78 @84 
Sq. chucks, 70/80 .... 24% 
Arm chucks, 80/110 ... 23 
Briskets (Icl) ........ 20 @21 
Ribs, 25/35 (Icl) ..... 53 @56 
waves, Be. 2 nsceces 7% 
Flanks, rough No. 1..1114%4@12 

Choice: 
Hindqtrs., 5/800 ..... 42 
Foreqtrs., 5/800 ..... 22 @22% 


Rounds, all wts 





We wee 40 @41 
Td. loins, 50/70 (Icl)..65 @68 
Sq. chucks, 70/90 ..... 241%, @25 
Arm chucks. 80/100...28 @°3% 
Briskets (lel) ........ 20 @21— 
Ribs, 25/35 (Icl) ..... 44 @45 
Navels, rough No, 1. 7% 
Flanks, rough No. 1. ‘11% @12 
Good: 
EGE Ais biciecccuned so 89@40 
Sq. chucks 24@25 
Briskets 19@20 
Mn Ainuk vis abieween C6 4@Ag 
MN ata win thebadancns’ 60@62 


COW & BULL TENDERLOINS 
a J/L ©-O grade Froz. O/L 


‘awe Cow, 8/dn. .... #486 
BN@RZ..... Cow, 3/4 ....... NAT 
87@M..... 5 cde hs hs T4@76 
ORAZ... Cow, B/np ..... RRARQ 
95@97..... mall, G/MW .c.us 86@s9 


BEFF HAM SETS 


Insides, 12/np 


eso Pkie bin -ee K:4cerh 411l4n 
CONNIE, GIMP ..ccccccsece 3Rn 
Knuckles, 7% up ........... 414gn 


CARCASS MUTTON 


(1.1. prices) 
Choice, 70/down .......... 12R@14 
Good, 70/down 12@13 


BEEF PRODUCTS 

(1.¢.1. prices) 

Tongues, No. 1, 100’s...28144@32 
Hearts, reg., 100’s ..... 10 





Livers, sel., 35/50’s .... 27% 
Livers, reg., 35/50’s .... 15% 
Lips, scalded, 100’s .... 9 
Lips, unscalded, 100’s .. 8 
Tripe, scalded, 100’s .... 5% 
Tripe, cooked, 100’s % 5% 
Melts, 100’s ...... ieee 5% 
Lungs, 100’s ....ccccees 5% 
Udders, 100’s ....cccccsee 4%, 
FANCY MEATS 
(1.e.1. prices) 

Beef tongues, corned ... 43 
Veal breads, 

under 12 O08. ...cccese 82 

SE ED bvccccctuseve 9914 
Calf tongues, 1 lb./dn.. 22 
Ox tails, under % Ib. ... 1e% 


Ox tails, over % Ib. .... 


BEEF SAUS. MATERIALS 
FRESH 


Canner—cutter cow 


mont, DDIS. ..06000% 32% 
Bull meat, bon’ls, bbls. .334%4@34 
Beef trim, 75/85, bbls...2244@23 
Beef trim, 85@90, bbls... 27 


Bon’ls chucks, bbls. .... 33 
Beef cheek meat, 

trimmed, bbls. ....... 19% 
Shank meat, bbls. ..... 34% 
Beef head meat, bbls. .. 15 
Veal trim., bon'ls, bbls. .29 @30 


VEAL—SKIN OFF 


(Carcass) 
(1.c.1, prices) 
Prime, 80/110 ...... $42.00@43.00 
Prime, 110/150 ...... 41.00@42.00 
Choice, 80/110 ...... 36.00@38.00 
Choice, 110/150 ...... 36.00@38.00 
ee eee eee: 81.00@34.00 
Good, 80/150 ....... 34.00@36.00 
Commercial, all wts... 30.00@34.00 


CARCASS LAMB 
(1.¢.1, prices) 


Prime, 40/50 .......... None qtd. 
Prime, 5O0/@0 ......e0. None atd. 
Choice, 40/50 ..... jeenee None atd. 
Choice, 50/60 .......... —_ qtd. 
ee Se eo errr pee 
Svrings, pr. 35/45 ...... 1 @i3 
Springs, pr. 45/55 ...... 51 @n3 
Springs, pr. 55/60 ...... 49 @50 
Snrings, ch. 35/45 ......51  @53 
Syrings, ch. 45 1 ee 5) Ge) 3 
Springs, ch. 55/60 ...... 49 @50 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT 


Los Angeles 
May 22 


FRESH BEEF (Carcass): 


STFER: 
Choice: 
GONG The. occ cece $23.00@35.00 
Te TOR. cacsleens 32.00@34.00 
food: 


500-A Ths, 
600-700 Ibs. 
Commercial: 
350-600 Ibs. 


cow: 
Commercial, all wts.... 
Utility, all wts. 
Canner, cutter 
Bull, util. & com’! 


FRESH CALF 


nie e.e re aveie 81.0@322.00 
-. +++ 80.00@32.00 


abhe sees 29.00@32.00 


24 KOM9T OO 
.. + 24,.00@26.00 
ee eee TT None avoated 


- 28.00@31.00 


(Skin-off) 


PRICES 


No. Portland 
May 22 


San Francisco 
May 22 


$35.00@26.00 


$33.00@26.09 
33.00@35.00 


32.00@35.00 


32.00@22.00 
31.00@32.00 


22.00@34.09 
31.00@33.00 


29.00@31.00 29.00@32.00 


27 MNA20.00 
24.00@ 27.00 
20.00 94.00 
28.00@30.00 


2h. 0NM99.00 
24.010 @27.00 
22.00@25.00 
None quoted 


(Skin-off) (Skin-off) 


Choice: 

200 Ibs. down 38.00@40.00 36.00@38.00 37.00@41.00 
Good: 

200 Ibs. down ........ 35.00@38.00 34.00@37.00 35.00@38.00 


LAMB, SPRING (Carcass): 


Prime: 
J es ee 49.00@51.00 48.00@50.00 49.0@A2.00 
et eer . 48.00@50.00 46.00@48.00 47.00@50.00 
Choice: 
49-50 Ihe. .....-. ... 49.09@51.00 47.00@49.00 49.00@52.00 
Be BB, vc cesccnves 48.00@50.00 45.00@47.00 47.00@50.00 
Good, all wts. ......... 45.00@48.00 


MUTTON (EWE): 
Choice, 70 Ibs. down... 1 
Good, 70 Ibs. down .... 15. 
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43.00@ 45.00 45.00@50.00 


None quoted 


14.00@17.00 
None quoted 


14.00@17.00 














NEW YORK 


May 22, 1956 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
BEEF CUTS 


(1.¢.1. prices) 
Western 
Steer: Cwt. 
Prime carc., 6/700. .$38.50@40.00 
Prime, carc., 7/800.. 50@39.00 
Choice care., 6/700.. 35.00@36.00 
Choice carc., 7/800.. 33.50@35.00 
Hinds,, pr., 6/700... 49.00@52.00 
Hinds., pr., 7/800... 46.00@49.00 
Hinds., ch., 6/700... 44.00@47.00 
Hinds., ch., 7/800... 42.50@46.00 


BEEF CUTS 
(1.¢.1. prices) 

Prime steer City 
Hindgtrs., 600/700. 47 ¢ 55 
Hindqtrs., 709/800. 50 53 
Hindgqtrs., 800/900. 47 $ 49 
Rounds, flank off .. 42%@ 438% 
Rounds, diamond 

bone, flank off... 483144@ 44% 
Short loins, untrim. 75 @ 8&5 
Short loins, trim..1.08 @1.10 


i rrr ree 11%@ 12 
Ribs (7 bone cut).. 48 @ 52 
Arm chucks ...... 27 @ 30 
ETARMNG 9.556 onsen 23 @ 26 
og” er een 10 @ 12 
Foreqtrs. (Kosher). 31 @ 83 


Arm chucks (Kosh.) 31 @ 84 


‘hoice steer: 
Hindatrs., 


600/700. 42 @ 51 
Hindatrs., 


700/80). 44 @ 48 
Hindatrs., 800/900. 42 @ 45 
Rounds, flank off.. 42 @ 48 
Rounds, diamond 

bone, flank off... 48 @ 
Short loins, untrim. 57 @ .6% 
Short loins, trim .. 78 @ &h 


oo ecaenasivis 11% 12 
Ribs (7 bone cut).. 423 @ 48 
Arm chucks ...... 2 @ 28 
WIRCOE sis tnceasnes 9 @ 11 


Foreqtrs., (Kosher) 29 @ 82 
Arm chucks (Kosh.) 29 @ 83 


FANCY MEATS 





(1.¢.1. prices) Lb. 
Veal breads, 6/12 02. ........-. 5 
SD ESE: ciccetincsvoric-vecens 97 
Beef livers, selected .......... 30 
Beef kidneys ..........- hae ae 14 
Oxtails, % lb./up froz. ....... 11 
LAMB 
(Springers, l.c.l. carcass prices) 
City 
Prime, 30/40 ........ $50.00@53.00 
Prime, S070 sciences 50.00@53.00 
Prime, 45/55 
Prime, 
Choice, 
Choice, 
Choice, 
Choice, 
Good, 
Good, 40/ 
Good, 45/55 ........- 40.00@46.00 
Western 
Prime, Gi/da.. i... f 52.00@538.00 
Prime, 45/55 
Prime, 45/dn. 


Choice, 45/45 









Choice, 55/65 

Choice, 45/dn. ....... 52. 00@R3.00 
Q6Hd, BEINO eieceeaes 42..00@44.00 
Good, BOPGO sccccscts 40.00@42.00 


VEAL—SKIN OFF 


(1.e.1. carcass prices) 


Western 
Prime, 80/130........ $40.00@ 41.00 
Choice, 80/130........ 34.00@39.00 
re ee | ee 28.A20.00 


yood, 80/130 


Con GO? FO) occ oes. 28.00@29.00 
Com'l, 80/130 ........ 29.00@382.00 
BUTCHER'S FAT 
Bint PAE TORY. oss ccees tes wen $1.50 
BROUC. FRE COW Cay eso 04 eee 2.25 
Edible-suet (cwt.) .......06. 2.50 
TInedible suet (ewt.) ........ 2.50 





N. Y. MEAT SUPPLIES 


Receipts renorted by the USDA 
Merketing Service week ended 
May 19, 1956 with comparisons: 


STEER AND HETFER: Carcasses 
Week ended May 19 ... 12.575 
Week previous ........ 12,924 

cow: 

Week ended May 19 ... 1.674 
Week previous ........ 1,519 

BULL: 

Week ended May 19 ... 376 
Week previous ........ 322 

VEAL: 

Week ended May 19 ... 13.781 
Week previous ........ 13,160 

LAMB: 

Week ended May 19 ... 28.556 
Week previous ........ 28,818 

MUTTON: 

Week ended May 19 ... 2,467 
Week previons ........ 1,893 

HOG AND PIG: 

Week ended May 19 ... 6.952 
Week previous .......- 7,173 


PORK CUTS: 
Week ended May 19 ...1.283.853 
Week previous ........ 1,145,907 
BEEF CUTS: 


Week ended May 19 ... 471,494 

Week previous ........ 82,225 
VEAL AND CALF CUTS: 

Week ended May 19 ... 3.000 


Week previous ........ 3,000 
LAMB AND MUTTON: 
Week ended May 19... 
Week previous 
BEEF CURED: 
Week ended May 19 ... 14,897 
Week previous ........ 12,777 


PORK CURED AND SMOKED: 


Week ended May 19 ... 312,824 

Week previous ........ 573,201 
LARD AND PORK FAT: 

Week ended May 19 ... 7,580 

Week previous ........ 8,996 

LOCAL SLAUGHTER 

CATTLE: 

Week ended May 19... 9,989 

Week previous ......... 14,443 


CALVES: 
Week ended May 19 ... 


10.209 

Week previous ........ 11,634 
HOGS: 

Week ended May 19... 52.039 

Week previous ........ 45,439 
SHEEP: 

Week ended May 19... 35.287 

Week previous ........ 44,310 


COUNTRY DRESSED MEAT 


VEAL: Carcasses 
Week ended May 19 ... 4,133 
Week previous ........ 3,865 

HOGS: 

Week ended May 19 ... 41 
Week previous ........ 58 

LAMB AND MUTTON: 

Week ended May 19 ... 148 
Week previous ........ 60 


CATTLE SITUATION 
1955, 56 COMPARED 


Cattle on farms, slaugh- 
ter, and beef supply and 
consumption for 1955 and 
forecast for 1956, as calcul- 
ated by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 


CATTLE AND CALF 
POPULATION: 


SLAUGHTER: 


CIE ewsisicbctiaues ence 26,583,000 
CE hike sda tins cove 12,866,000 
Cattle and calves ..... 39,449,000 


DRESSED WEIGHT PER 
HEAD, CATTLE 


CEL. co vkganessabee 512 
BEEF PRODUCED (000 

ee save dcacocatens 13,568,000 
BEEF CONSUMPTION 

PER PERSON (LBS.).. 80.9 


Forecast for 1956 of above list- 
ings, in the same order, were a8 
follows: 97,465,000, 27,500,000, 13,- 
000,000, 40, 500, 000, 511, 14, 050,000,- 
000, and 82.5. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS DRASTIC CUT IN HOG VALUES THIS WEEK 
From The National Provisioner Daily Market Service ’ aaa or Rice credits, first two days of the week) 
; CASH PRICES Sharply rising live costs pressed cut-out values on hogs 
- Pte bie: this week to their widest minus margins in about a year. 
yates arlo asis, Chie . y § ha , nt s ® y 
testes 15 Pree ona vicago price zone, May 23, 1956) There were gains in pork, but not enough to more than 
sgt 30 .. BELLIES slightly check the route to which v: > 
klein sera 14 Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen Fresh or F.F.A p aiues were rorced. 
iinet 11 | 45 Gis... « —180-220 Ibs.— —220-240 Ibs.— —240-270 Ibs.—- 
45 Bier Value Value Value 
> ed ite sk case 10/12 = ae cs at pus ent. per per cwt. 
: i anes 12/14 bchntan a cwt. n. ewt. fin. 
aa 45 Sige pete 14/1¢ alive yield = alive yield alive yield 
y 41% cS Sane 16/15 ee a $12.78 $18.42 $12.28 $17.28 $11.71 $16.60 
-00@53.00 3844 ape aeat 2 WE Gv eer nens 18/20 Pet -cote, fara... di. s 4.32 6.21 4.38 6.19 4.00 5.48 
00@53.00 86@36% vee 24 Ge Aina: Ribs, trimms., ete. .... 1.69 2.44 1.52 2.12 1.40 1.95 
00@53.00 | 3 ----. “cnt a. 18/20 Cost of hogs .......... $18.00 $18.00 $17.88 
ne qtd. POE cscs SU/UE 14% /25 Condemnation loss .... A -08 : 
00@53.00 Ham quotations based on product By, 30 Handling, overhead ... 2.00 1.81 1.57 
00@53.00 conforming to Board of Trade defi- SEN Si bias 5 TOPAL: COST | 3-44.55. $20.09 $28.91 $19.90 $28.02 $19.54 $27.33 
00@53.00 nition regarding new trim effective 9 any OT , he 7 °7 OT 3 on 5 24.08 
one atd January 9, 1956 12b ........ 35/40 TOTAL VALUE ....... 18.79 27.07 18.18 25.59 17.17 24.08 
00@46.00 ta il ov. WEP i evens 40/50 Cutting margin $1.50 —$1.88 —$1.72 —$2.43 —$2.37 —$3.30 
00@46.00 PICNICS Margin last week .. 09 18 + 84 + 46 —1.42 — 1.98 
.00@ 46.00 Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen Job I FRESE PORE CUTS 
Western : A eR or: 2 Job Lot — é 
0053.00 6/8 52.... Loins, 12/dn. PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE PORK PRICES 
OWO@R2.00 SIR = ce 50@51 Loins, 12 16 
0N@3.00 21@22 10/12 Sakae eRe oo Loins, 16 20 Los Angeles San Francisco No. Portland 
MAR2.00 Oy SESE oo loc act .... Loins, 20/up May 22 May 22 May 22 
0°@51.00 21@22 .... 8/up, 2’s in. .... 2in 35@37 Bost. Butts, 33 ¥ en : 
0953.00 FAT BACKS = = _— a af (|; a 31 FRESH PORK (Carcass): (Packer style) (Shipper style) Shipper style) 
ea) ' aan Ge ve ae ™ 0-120 Ibs., U.S. 1-3... None quoted —_—_$29.00@30.00 None quoted 
00@42.00 esh or Frozen Cured oa 38 Riba’ 3/5 Ot dalecwa oe os 4 120-170 Ibs., U.S. 1-3...$28.50@30.00 27.00@29.00 $29.00@30.50 
: 19@20 Ribs, 5/up .......... 18 
FF : FRESH PORK CUTS: No. 1: 
a) OTHER CELLAR CUTS LOINS: 
Vestern Fresh or Frozen Cured ee . Rs m9 > 5 ») ) 
| on 8-10 48.00@52.00 52.00@54.00 50.00@55.c0 
0030.00 Al 9 Nan ge = 10-12 . 48,00@52. 54.00@56.00 50.00@55.00 
OAR0.00 91gn Jowl Butts, Sone... a 12-16 48.00@52.00 ee eo 
| saan 4 PICNICS: (Smoked) oy ee 
1.00@ 82.1 MWD. cece «kas 30.00@36.00 28.00@32. 29.00@34. 
oas2 | LARD FUTURES PRICES CHGO. FRESH PORK AND Bi osepan 
T NOTE: Add ec to all price quo- PORK PRODUCTS 12-16 EPR Corry 49.00@55.00 54.00@58.00 50.00@57.00 
a eee $1.50 | ‘ations ending in 2 or 7. May 22, 1956 16-18 Ibs. .....+.+++-+ 50.00@56.00 52.00@56.00 48.00@55.00 
vee Sa FRIDAY, MAY 18, 1956 (1.¢.1. prices) BACON, “Dry? Cure No. 1: 
Syre 2°50 Open High Low Close Hams, skinned, 10/12... 46 6- 8 Ibs. ........+... 32.00@40.00 38.00@42.00 36.00@40.00 
= May 13.10 13.10 18.00 Hams, skinned, 12/14... 46 SiO. os cde esscue 30.00@37.00 36.00@40.00 34.00@37.00 
July 13.42 13.47 13.97 Hams, skinned, 14/16... 47 10-12 Ibe. ..... 0.05006 29.00@33.00 34.00@38.00 32.00@34.00 
Sep. 13.75 13.82 13.62 Picnics, 4/6 lbs., loose... 25 i 
10.209 -80 7 Pientes, 6/8 TBs. i cceccs 24 LARD, Refined: 0@17 
634 3.85 13.90 13.62 (Job Lot) ca. eee 15.00@18.90 18.00@20.00 14.50@17.50 
11,634 3 13.72 red Pork loins, bon’ls ...... 66 @67 aa pe & cans.. 14.50@17.50 18.60@19.00 None quoted 
52.039 7,040,000 Ibs. og es a a eae = WStER Shes saci. Snes 14,00@17.00 17.00@18.00 12.50@16.50 
52.038 iomcnin ee ork ot ae COI eee 
45.439 1 interest at close Thurs.,  ‘Tenderloins, fresh, 10's.65 @6 
iy A May 438, July 1,642, Sept. Neck bones. bbls 7 @7 
391, Oct. 336 Nov : N bones, Beewicnes 7 
on eat et. 336, and Nov. 100 lots. Ears, 30's vgageetenreres i at2 2 N. Y. FRESH PORK CUTS HOG-CORN RATIOS 
44,310 MONDAY, MAY 21, 1956 eg tecn ees en aes gad ait , 29. 1956 i 
’ May 22, 1956 7 
ew 18 7A pede etd ae eg The hog-corn ratio for 
on fay 13.00 13,02 12.45 12.70 CHGO. PORK SAUSAGE (.e.1. prices) ' me i = Pio 
Careasses | uy 19.27 13.92 12.72 MATERIALS—FRESH otk ih, 5/84... ee enamlin”” ue «tages ae 
-82 = ork 8, JAZ 20008 s 2. ve 
3863 | Sep. 13.67 12.90 (To Sausage Manufacturers in pork loins, 12/16 |... 40.00@41.00 C480 for t a 
Get. 13.62 12.95 job lots only) Hams, sknd., 10/14... 48.0004 50.00 May 19, 1956 was 11.2, 
Nov. 13.45 13.45 13.15 Pork trim., reg., 40% toston Butts, 4/8 . 34.00@36.00 ’ ~ ‘ 
= Sales: 24,400,000 Ibs. ee mee Rae 16 @16% Regular picnics, 4/8.. 25.00@ 27.00 the U.S. Department of 
a oven interest at close Fri,, May ~~ trim., guar. 50% 2 a 3 — ines teeta Agriculture has reported. 
: May 51, July 1,656, Se t. WR BI candi cidiecwe 19 ork rim., regular... é x i Z 
1° 1,404, Oct. 342, and Nov. 102 cea ~— trim., 80% lean, , Pork trim., spec. 80% - 44.00 This ratio compared with 
MMs. | 00's v.t'aeies,6 kareena 30) @3il sity $ 
TION TUESDAY, MAY 22, 1956 Pork trim., 95% lean, . Box lots the 10.1 ratio for the pre- 
July 12.9 24 init ade Reg A op pe 38 Hams, sknd., 10/14...$48.C0@50.00 edi ¢ ¢ 
Sep. 13.07 1310 12:80 Iz $00 Pork head meat, trim...20 @21 Pork’ toins. "8/12 +... 48.o0@s2.00 ceding week and 11.7 a 
AARED Oct. 13.15 1315 1 12° va Pork cheek meat, trim., Pork loins, 12/16 .... 48.00@50.00 vear ago These ratios were 
Nov. 13.07 13.10 3 ry 5 WU. seas nead cake wees 24 Boston Butts, 4/8 .... 34.00@36.00 D ace aie: g . ‘ 
slaugh- Dee. 13.35 13.35 13.20 13.22 Picnics, 4/8 .....+6+- 26.00@ 28.00 calculated on the basis of 
ly a eis etek on a Mon., M as — ee: ee et No. 3 yellow corn selling at 
4 erest at close, Mon., May ~ 4 
/ 21: May 68, July 1,688, Sept. 1.357 $1.503, $1.516 and $1.486 
55 and Oct. 325, pie Nov. Png 1,357, Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. N. Y. DRESSED HOGS $1 : > $ : a $ 
; calcul WEDNESDA Chicago 14.75 (.¢.1. prices) per bu. during the three 
¢ a iz, Refined lard, = . ® . . , 
De art- July 12.80 12.80 eo oy tab. Chieago see eeeeeeres 14,25 r — eg are — at & periods, respectively. 
p Sep. 13.07 13.10 12:90 13.05 Kettle rendered tierces, f.0.b. 50 to 75 Ibe. ...... $28.50@31.50 
e: -10 =" ne CePeeee 5c vas. cect eceneue 5.25 100 Pe a Lg sae pry oe 
. ‘ 7) > > > > PCE } Oe Bae We cc cace 28.5 31.5 
et. 13.10 13.10 ar 7s 125 to 150 Ibs. ...... 2350@31.50 WORLD LARD OUTPUT 
96,592,000 Dec. 13.25 ytd Lard flnkes ...............- 17.00 World 1 d d i 
ee? 1. geies mee CHGO. WHOLESALE Vorld lard production 
og Kes Sales: i oS be hae wii 
once Gpen seadcaak or cet Tues., May Standard shortening, SMOKED MEATS last pees reached a record 
sa, >. On - wep & ‘ “i “I y 9), Le - . 
39'449.000 22: May t July 1,588, Sept, N. & 8. (del.) ...... 2... 24.25 May 22, 1956 8,510,000,000 Ibs. of which 
. 39,449, 1,344, Oct. 328, Nov. 86. and Dec Hydro. shortening, N. & 8... 25.25 ee : x 
11 lots. : : Hams, skinned, 14/16 lbs., (Av.) the United States produced 
WEEK'S LARD PRICES WEA on cs ccccasecepcenses 52 
512 THURSDAY, MAY 24, 1956 Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ibs., about 2,675,000,000 lbs. 
‘ . Sigepepe Bernanine! woe P.S.or P.S. or. Ref. in ready-to-eat, wrapped ..... 54 “ z ‘ 
Sep 13:07 a 12.70 12.7 ) DD. E, Bw. %, 50-Ib. Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ilbs., The vast communist - con- 
18,508,000 Hct: 13.17 13:20 1810 18: Tlerees (Open. (Open ims skinned, 16/18 its.’ _ trolled area produced an es 
Bee Sus o. 3. Open Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs , ot 
Nov. 1285 1297 128» . one (Open ( . ’ te 
80.9 D - @.t ae (Bd. Trade) Mkt.) Mkt.) ready-to eat, wrapped ..... 4 ims 
> Reaag/ 18.40 13.25 May 18..13.00n  11.1216n 13.12%4n Bacon, fancy trimmed, brisket timated 4,240,000,000 lbs., 
above list- Sales: 4,000,000 Ibs. May 19..13.00n 11.12%n 13.12%4n off, 8/10 lbs., wrapped .... 31% Europe 1,927,000,000 Ibs. 
, Were as Pen interest at close Wed., May May 21..12.62%n 11.00n —13.00n Bacon, fancy sq. cut, seedless Yan A ee ; 
oe. Ue 23: May one, July 1,541, Sept May 22..13.37%4n 11.12% 13.12%n 12/14 lbs. wrapped ........ 30 and South America about 
*050,000,- 


SIONER 





1316, Oct. 321, Nov. 86, and Dec. 
17 lots. 


MAY 26, 1956 


May 23..12:3716n 11.12%4n 13.12t4n 
May 24..12.40n 11.25n. 13.25n 





Bacon, No. 1 sliced, 1-Ib. heat 
seal, self service pkge. 43 


406,000,000 Ibs. 
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BY-PRODUCTS... FATS AND OILS 





BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 


May 23, 1956 
BLOOD 


Unground, per unit of ammonia 


IED sede secs ce cctctsegehetedas *5.25n 


Wednesday, 


DIGESTER FEED TANKAGE MATERIAL 


Wet rendered, unground, loose: 
ON Is aS a5e's:5\0 5\0.dtd pore levi ds <i0e 
Med. test 
UNS oi'g Cwisno oa. 5 nin ih 9 0ib 4ck ss 4a 010 5.25 
Liquid stick, tank cars .......... *1.50@1.75 


PACKINGHOUSE FEEDS 
Carlots, ton 
50% meat, bone scraps, bagged..$ 75.00@ 83.00 
50% meat, bone scraps, bulk ... 72.50@ 80.00 
55% meat scraps, bagged ....... 93.00 
60% digester tankage, bagged... 80.00@ 85.00 
60% digester tankage, bulk 77.50@ 82.50 





80% blood meal, bagged ..... ee 110.00@ 120.00 
Steamed bone meal, bagged 
eS RE ee 87.50 


60% steamed bone meal, bagged. 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
Feather tankage, ground, 
DEP WRC AMMONIA. .o/.0ccccsvcccee 4.25@4.50 
Hoof meal, per unit ammonia ....... 6.00@6.25 


DRY RENDERED TANKAGE 
Low test, per unit prot. .......... *1.30@1.35n 
Med, test, per unit prot. . *1,25n 
High test, per unit prot. . *1.20n 


GELATINE AND GLUE STOCKS 
Calf trimmings (limed) ............ 1.35@ 1.50 
Hide trimmings (green salted) .... 6.00@ 7.00 
Cattle jaws, scraps and knuckles 
LOO ncn avs dibacda eng bibs s4s.c de ertien ° 00 
Pig skin scraps and trimmings ... 7.00 


ANIMAL HAIR 
Winter coil dried, per ton ...... *125.00@135.00 
Summer coil dried, per ton ..... *60.00@ 65.00 


70.00n 





Cattle switches, per piece ...... 4@5% 
Winter processed, gray, Ib. .... 21% 
Summer processed, gray, Ib. .... 13@14 





TALLOWS and GREASES 


Wednesday May 28, 1956 











Continued buying interest was ap- 
parent at the close of last week at 
TYac, c.a.f, Chicago, on bleachable 
fancy tallow. Trade members were 
talking 644@6%c on yellow grease. 
Choice white grease, all hog, was bid 
at 7%c, delivered New York, with 
offerings held up to 8¥%c. Bleachable 
fancy tallow was bid at 742@7%sc, 
same delivery point, product con- 
sidered. Edible tallow was bid at 
10¥%c, Chicago, with product avail- 
able at llc. The same was offered 
at llc, f.o.b. River, and other out- 
side points. On Friday, choice white 
grease, all hog, traded at 8c, c.a.f. 
East. Bleachable fancy tallow moved 
at steady levels, 

The market on Monday was quiet, 
with buyers’ ideas shaded fraction- 
ally. Bleachable fancy tallow was bid 
at 7¥ec, Chicago, and choice white 
grease, all hog, at 7%4@T7%c, c.a.f. 
East. Sellers asked steady prices. Spe- 
cial tallow was bid at 6%c, Chicago, 
or ¥ec off. No sales were reported on 


edible tallow; however, some buy- 
ing inquiry was recorded at 10%4c, 
Chicago, and again producers asked 
11c locally and f.o.b. outside points. 
A few tanks of choice white grease, 
all hog, sold late Monday at Tc, 
c.a.f. New York. Prime tallow sold 
at 7¥%4c, same destination. 

Some bleachable fancy tallow 
changed hands on Tuesday at 7@- 
7T¥ec, c.a.f, Chicago. Special tallow 
was available at 6%c, and yellow 
grease at 6¥%c, also Chicago. Addi- 
tional tanks of choice white grease, 
all hog, sold at 7%4c, c.a.f. East. No 
great change took place on bleach- 
able fancy tallow for that receiving 
point. The edible tallow market was 
quiet, and quoted nominally steady, 

Bleachable fancy tallow traded 
Wednesday at 7c, c.a.f. Chicago. The 
market still carried a soft undertone. 
Special tallow sold at 6%s@62c, c.a.f. 
Chicago, product considered. Choice 
white grease, all hog, sold at 7%4c, 
c.a.f. East, several tanks involved. 
The edible tallow market was quiet 
on the part of users; however, some 
offerings came to light with lle 
asked, f.o.b. River, and 10%@1le, 











THE Mat OF TIME... 


+7, 5) YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE 
to SLAUGHTERHOUSES 


Whatever your problems may be, call: 


DARLING & COMPANY 


Daily Pick-up Service Provided by Fleet of Trucks from Six Strategically Located Plants 







DARLING & COMPANY 





4 616 








| CHICAGO ‘| ALPHA, IA. | DETROIT 


| CLEVELAND | CINCINNATI 


P.O. Box 2218 
Brooklyn Station 


BUFFALO | 


P.O. Box #5 
Station ‘'A" 
Buffalo 6, New York 
Phone: Filmore 0655 





4201 So. Ashland P.O. Box 500 P.O. Box #329 

Chicago 9, Alpha, lowa MAIN POST OFFICE Cincinnati 15, 
Ilinois Dearborn, Michigan Cleveland 9, Ohio ° 

Phone: YArds 7-3000 Phone: Waucoma 500 Phone: WArwick 8-7400 Phone: ONtario 1-9000 Phone: VAlley 1-2726 


OR CONTACT YOUR LOCAL DARLING & COMPANY REPRESENTATIVE 


Lockland Station 
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ISIONER 


‘BISHOP PROCESSING’ Handles Poultry Offal 
Efficiently and Automatically 











... WITH 


ANDERSON 


i® Crackling 
ae Expellers 





@ To the rapidly growing list of owners of Anderson Crackling Expellers, 
we proudly add the name, Bishop Processing Company, Bishop, Mary- 
land! Like many other renderers and packers this year, Bishop Processing NNIDERSON 
has mechanized their entire rendering operation, and the economies in 
handling their product have more than justified the cost. 


@ In the Anderson Expeller system for processing poultry or other animal 
offal, one man per shift can handle the entire pressing operation, while a 
second man performs the bagging and storing. In operational flow on 





NEW EXPELLER 


poultry offal Anderson conveyors carry material automatically from the CATALOG 

. . : Contains 16-pages of 
hopper at the discharge of the cooker to the drier, and from the drier to useful date Jor peckers 
a storage bin, thence automatically to the Expellers. The pressed crack- and renderers showing 
: ca : how to mechanize your 
lings from the Expeller, too, are conveyed to the grinding and bagging _= ae 

° ‘ quality cracklings 
station. and grease. Write for 
your complimentary 

@ Mechanize your own rendering operation with assistance of Anderson copy today. 


engineers. Write for complete information today. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


Division of International Basic Economy Corporation * 1965 W. 96th St., * Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Why not cash in on Hollenbach’s long experience in the exclusive manufacture of 
dry and semi-dry sausage by adding the fast-selling,, profit-building “314 Summer 
Sausage, B.C. Salami and BC. Dry Cervelat to your present line. 








Write or phone for.particulars. : 
CHAS. 


Telephone: j 
LAwndale 1-2500 HOLL EN BACH 





VAN GELDER -FANTO CORPORATION 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE e NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Write for Samples and Literature to 
VEGEX CO. 
175 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Représentations open 
in some territories 
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f.o.b. other outside points. B-white 
grease reportedly sold at the same 
basis as special tallow. 

TALLOWS: Wednesday’s 
tions: edible tallow, 10%4c; original 
fancy tallow, 7%c; bleachable fancy 
tallow, 7c; prime tallow, 6%4c; special 
tallow, 6%@6'4c; No. 1 tallow, 6%- 
@6%; and No. 2 tallow, 5%4c. 

GREASES: Wednesday's quota- 
tions: choice white grease, not all hog, 
7c; B-white grease, 6%@6t2c; yellow 
grease, 6@6%c; house grease, 5%4c; 
brown grease, 5%@5t4c. Choice white 
grease, all hog, was quoted at 7%4c, 
caf. East. 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS 

New York, May 23, 1956 
Dried blood was quoted Wednes- 
day at $4.50 per unit of ammonia. 
Low test wet rendered tankage was 
listed at $4.50@$4.75 f.0.b. per unit 
of ammonia and dry rendered tank- 

age was priced at $1.40 nominal. 


N.Y. COTTONSEED OIL FUTURES 


FRIDAY, MAY 18, 1956 


quota- 








Prey, 

Open High Low Close Close 

Sete * ae babe 17.93 17.82 

Sept... .... 37.807 eee ates 17.50b 17.35 

See So Rr 16.45b 16.35b 

Dec. .... 16.85 wae nee 16.22b 16.14 

Jan. Ce eae 16.15b 16.06b 

ee" ee ae 16.15b 16.04 

es,” oe 16.05b 15.99b 
SOW vsnv IOCOO oes re 15.95b 


Sales: 179 lots. 
MONDAY, MAY 21, 1956 


July .... 17.94b 17.95 BF bi A 
Bent; sss 17. 538b 17.47 17.30 17.32 17.50b 





Oct, 16.45 16.45 16.24b  16.45b 
Dec. 16.17 16.00 16.02 16.22b 
Jan, ; 16.05 15.90 15.90 16.15b 
Mar. .... 16. 1: Sb 16.20 15.93 15.85b 16.15b 
May .... 16.10b 15.88 15.80 15.83 bey 05b 
July .... 16.00b sees 15.68b 15.95b 


Sales: 265 lots. 


TUESDAY, MAY 22, 1956 
duly .... 17.86 5i 17.10 17.24 17.65 
Sept. .... 17.15b 16. 50 












\ ) — 16. ry 
Dee. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
May 
July ‘ 

Sales: 571 lots. 

WEDNESDAY, 

July 17.50 
Sept. 16.90 
Oct. 1h. 
Dec. } 
Jan. 15.75 
Mar. 15.60 
May He 15.58 
July .... 15.35n 15.40 


Sales: 357 lots. 


VEGETABLE OILS 
Wednesday, May 23, 1956 
Crude cottonseed, carlots, f.o.b. 











WEMOY gicbeccerehisectedeedevees 1544n 
~ ON EE PION Te Pe Re 154%n 
Lo RRA ee er Pe Te 15% oe 54n 
Corn oil in tanks, f.o.b. mills .... 15%4pd 
Soybean oil, Decatur basis 1454b 
Peanut ofl, f.0.b. mills ..........- 16%4n 
Coconut oil, f.o.b. Pacific Coast .. 12%qn 
Cottonseed foots: ; 
Midwest and West Coast ....... 1%@ 1% 
TENGE 526 ¥ scvasdednaye crseaenpeees 1%@ 1% 
OLEOMARGARINE 
Wednesday, May 23, 1956 
White domestic vegetable ......ccceccceesee 28 
Yellow quarters ...... . 30 
Milk churned pastry ‘ 26 
Water churned pastry ......ccccccrccrecers & , 
OLEO OILS 
Wednesday, May 23, 1956 
Prime oleo stearine (slack barrels)... .134 4 @isi 
Extra oleo oil (drum8) ........++-e6- 16%@17 


n- nominal. a—asked. pd—paid. 
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TURES 


ue Close 
5 2 
Ob 17.35 
5b 16.35b 
2b 16.14 
5b = 16.06b 
5b 16.04 
5b 15.99b 
a 


4 17.65 
9 17.32 
7b 16.24b 
7 ~=—16.02 
5 15.90 
7b 15.85b 
5  §=15.83 
Ob 15.68b 
6 
2 17.24 
2 16.069 
4 15.77b 
a 15.47 
9 15.45 
7 15.87 
9 15.35 
0 15.20b 
1544n 
154%n 
4@15%4n 
15 %pd 
1454b 
16%4n 
124%4n 
R@ 1% 
K@ 1% 

. B 
vaeeue 30 
us 'cne® 26 

. B 
i344 @13% 
16%, @17 


SIONER 








HIDES AND SKINS 





Most selections of hides sold steady, 

with bulk of activity Tuesday—Small 

packer hide market slow, due mainly 

to lack of aggressive interest—-Country 

hide market mixed—Calf and kipskin 

offerings lacking—Shearlings and fall 
clips steady. 


CHICAGO 


PACKER HIDES: If bids were in- 
dicative of the trend on the hide mar- 
ket, steady prices would have been 
realized once trading commenced. 
Most selections of June hides were 
wanted at levels comparable with 
those of last week, but offerings were 
generally unavailable early Monday. 
The only selection traded was about 
4,200 Northern light native cow 
hides at 15%c. 

Activity improved on Tuesday, and 
several selections of hides traded 
steady. Butt-branded steers brought 
9c, Colorado steers 9c, River heavy 
native steers 12c, Northern heavy 
native steers 12%c, Northern branded 
cows 12c, River light native cows 
16%c and Northern light native cows, 
15%c. 

With the exception of a few odd 
lots of hides, which traded steady, 
the hide market at midweek was gen- 
erally slow. 

SMALL PACKER AND COUN- 
TRY HIDES: There was little action 
in the small packer hide market up 
to early midweek, with most tanners 
reportedly marking time. Some in- 
quiry, however, was heard on mid- 
Western 50@52-lb. average hides at 
12%c, but offerings were priced at 
13c and as high as 13%c. Sales of 
60-lb. average hides were also slow, 





Hide And Leather Industry 
Pleased Over Grub Killer 


The hide and leather industry 
takes pleasurable note of the recent 
government announcement of success- 
ful experiments with the new grub- 
killing chemical, O,O-dimethyl-0- 
2,4,5-trichlorophenol _ phosphorothic- 
ate, developed by the Dow Chemical 
company of Midland, Mich. The 
chemical is also known as Dow ET- 
57. 

Grubs annually do millions of dol- 
lars worth of damage by drilling 
holes into cattle hides. As many as 
six holes to an inch square area of 
rattle hide have been found by tan- 
ners who process hides for commer- 
cial use. Administered internally to 
cattle, the chemical kills grubs before 
they can do any damage. 
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with steady levels generally prevail- 
ing. The country hide market was 
difficult to peg, with some sources 
quoting 10%@11c on 50@52-Ib. av- 
erage locker butchers and others re- 
porting bids of 10c. Mixed lots in- 
cluding renderers were bid at 9c and 
offered at 9c. 

CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: 
Both the calf and kipskin markets 
were quiet, reportedly due to lack of 
offerings. 

SHEEPSKINS: Shearlings and fall 
clips considered generally steady with 
last week, as were dry pelts and pic- 
kled_ skins, 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 


Week ended Cor. Week 
May 23, 1956 1956 





Lt. nat. steers ...... 154%n 13%@l1l4n 
Hvy. nat. steers ..... 12 @13%n 10 @10%n 
Ex. Lgt. nat. steers. 18n 
Butt brnd. steers ... 916n 10n 
Col. steers ne 9n 9%4n 
Hvy. Tex. 94on 10n 
Let. Tex. 13%n 
Ex. lgt. Tex. l7n 15\%4n 
Hvy. nat. 13n 10% @11In 
Ene BGR, COME once. <x 15144@164%4n 13 @12%n 
Branded cows ....... 12 @13n 10 @10%n 
ONE DU Seid cc cecace 10 @10%n 9n 
Branded bulls ........ 9 @ 9%n 8n 
Calfskins. 
Nor., 10/15 ........50 @52%n 42%n 
po eerie 45n 4744n 
Kips, Nor., nat., 15/25 34n 28n 


SMALL PACKER HIDES 
STEERS AND COWS: 


60 Ibs. and over .... 9%@10n 9 
Sart. 2 si Se 13n 10 @10%n 
SMALL PACKER SKINS 
Calfskins, all wts ..34 @36n 35n 
Kipskins, all wts. ..22 @24n 20 @2in 
SHEEPSKINS 


Packer shearlings, 
A Oe ere 2.50@2.75n 2.75@3.00 
23 2714 @28n 


Dry Pelts 23n 
Horsehides, 10.25n 8.00@8.50n 


Untrim. 


N.Y. HIDE FUTURES 


FRIDAY, MAY 18, 1956 


Open High Low Close 
July ... 12.95b 12.90 12.70 12.75b- 80a 
Oct. ... 13.10b 13.15 12.85 12.92 - 95 
Jan. ... 1%.30b 13.10 13.10 13.15b- 19a 
Anr, ... 128.4% wet a 13.35b- 45a 
July ... 13.70b 13.75 13.75 13.55%b- 65a 
Oct. . 13.85b pee ae sears 13.70b- Sha 


Sales: 37 lots. 
MONDAY, MAY 21, 1956 


12.79% 12.72b- 80a 
12.87b 12.90 12.85 12.90 

13.05b 13.05 13.05 13.05b- 14a 

.» 13.24b 23 wales 13.25b- 35a 

. 12.45b 13.50b- 69a 





** 13/60b 13.70b- 80a 
Sales: 7 lots. 


TUESDAY, MAY 22, 1956 


July ... 12.60b nes aa 12.75b- 89a 
Oct. ... 12.85b 18.10 12.99 12.99 “s 
Jan. ... 13.00b nel conn 13.10b- 25a 


13.30b- 45a 
13.50b- 65a 
13.65b- 80a 


Apr. ... 13.20b 
July ... 13.40b 
Oct. ... 13.55b 
Sales: 9 lots 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 23, 1956 


July ... 12.70b 12.79 12.79 12.69b- 78a 


Oct. 11. 12:90b 12.96 12.90 12.88b- 98a 
on. “a305b ey 13.05b- 10a 
‘Apr. ... 18.25b ‘i. 4319%b- 85a 
July ... 13.45b 13.50 3.50 -18.45b- da 
Oct. ... 13.70b pce 13.60b- Toa 


Sales: 12 lots. 
THURSDAY, MAY 24, 1056 

12.70 12.70 12.65b- T5a 
12.90 12.85 12.79b- 85a 
13.00 12.99 12.99b-13.05a 

oa wees 13.15b- 25a 
13.35b- 50a 
13.50b- 65a 


July ... 
Oct, 
Jan. ..- 
yee 
SUE” ox 
Oct. ... 13.55b 
Sales: 14 lots. 








Le Fiell Automatic 
Switch eco won’t 
drop loads 


tou 





Pat. 
Pend. 


Gives Safe Performance 
Economically Installed 
Save time with all-steel Le Fiell Automatic 
Switches. No Safety Stops Needed. No 
dropped loads. Weight and forward mo- 
tion of approaching load along either 
rail actuates switch, closing one rail and 
opening the other. 
Switch comes completely assembled as an 
integral unit, including track curve, ready 
to bolt or weld in place. Lasts the life of 
track system —no maintenance. Always 
aligned giving positive, smooth action. For- 
ward motion uninterrupted. 


Available for 1R, IL, 2R, 2L, 3R, 3L for 
Ye” x 2%." or Yo” x 22” track. 


Write: 
Le Fiell 
Company 
1461 Fairfax Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 











Packaging 
Products . 


Preferred by 
packers for 
over 30 years 


¢ HIGHEST 
QUALITY 


LOW 
PRICES 
QUICK 
SERVICE 


CALL OR 
WRITE 


CINCINNATI INDUSTRIES INC. 
CINCINNATI 15 (Lockland) OHIO 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS ...Weekly Review 





All April Slaughter 
Below March; Cattle 
Set Two New Marks 


Livestock slaughter under federal 
inspection in April, although smaller 
in all instances from butchering dur- 
ing March, continued generally high 
and was the largest for the month in 
several years. Slaughter of hogs; how- 
ever, as a high, went back only a 
few years. Cattle slaughter for the 
month established a new all-time 
mark and for the four months, was 
also a new record. 

Inspected packers slaughtered a 
total of 1,544,684 cattle in April com- 
pared with 1,565,971 in March, while 
registering a kill of about 93,000 head 
larger than the 1,451,705 in April of 
last year. The record four-month ac- 
cumulated slaughter of 6,291,078 
head was about 481,000 larger than 
for the same period of last year. 

Calf slaughter, down about 43,000 
head from March, totaled 603,503 
head for the largest kill for the month 
since 1947 and compared with 595,- 
814 butchered in April 1955. The 
year total, with each month showing 
a gain over last year, numbered 
2,438,152 for about a 102,000-head 
increase over the 2,335,876 calves 
butchered in the first four months of 
last year. 

Slaughter of hogs, tapering off com- 
paratively fast, numbered 5,252,031 
as against 6,326,637 in March. April 
hog slaughter, however, was about 
15 per cent larger than the 4,472,045 
killed in the month last year. The 
comparatively heavy slaughter of the 
animals in the previous three months 


with 20,119,993 in April last year. 
Sheep and lamb slaughter, consist- 
ing to a large extent of new crop 
lambs, totaled 1,129,286 head. This 
was smaller than either the 1,215,- 
816-head kill for March and the I,- 





FEDERALLY INSPECTED 





















SLAUGHTER 
CATTLE 
1956 1955 
January .... f 1,521,087 
Pe ee ree 1,483,538 1,313,151 
SIR os Scaencmemewane 1,565,971 1,524,490 
MUEEE)S cwrutdaais Gisvewipece-aie-ere 1,544,684 1,451,705 
BEES idbvdoscdaecbetientel  Keeecee 1,559,973 
DME: canidadvriseceee kent pekinese 1,640,677 
ME ASs Sdbe'steenr eae a axes. 1,524,475 
IE seas ese aecakiea Dap bicwe 1,796,589 
SN Fs scciihaakse (ees var 1,751,619 
Ee reer ae 1,692,772 
ES lees vaeuecee. Sib aa ee 1,661,680 
FREE, cosisiceuaanee econienan 1,617,280 
CALVES 
1956 1955 
Ct Seer 601,938 563,468 
re ere 586,005 517,039 
659,555 
695,814 
587,528 
610,500 
549.644 
645,579 
IEE. Siler 018.6 a: 0 sak Gaerearee 709,537 
CE Ginn cdapeakebe se. easeen 727.738 
SE favntcaineienu, “adacet 700.096 
DE . <acbeaNbasgan) vecuse 632,647 
1955 
January 5,518,937 
February 4,637,846 
March 5,491,165 
BREEN ns d Dears Kine canis at 4,472,045 
BED oc:b pec seuisweveweee Tesaines 4,164,338 
LSE ee Eee Ee Cee ae 3,713,180 
MU Taha: 44 snes aibetek ee: Cadiaeras 3,428,043 
August Aéabaw oversea: > aplecs’ 4,474,888 
IEE oo hc Gas-cmkes? ish ies 5,144,401 
SOOM, vince esa acuwsis law meds 6,144,099 
DUE cc cucsioy ose a ~ eenx 6,857,126 
ee eR eee ee 7,324,456 
SHEEP AND LAMBS 
1956 
EON 5 aia dion aceratere 1,329,048 74 
a ee Cc 1,163,178 Ry 
NN 5 rag saa i9- 5 1,215,816 : 
| A erin sor 1,129,286 ib 
EI, sion deta eGtaeaumic® | Ga hae i HE 
MIE oesend.s peeaaseess) Soaivenle 1,2 
DUN ate Canons + tgnctaeain ales os 1,07 
SERENE sh -5-5:) 400 acy a ess Ne ne 1,23 
WONNOMNE icc coieocewe. “enna 1, 
RPONINNE 50s s\b'da iptables. Aw Fare 1,2 
NOE GC pwiath 640: 500e = hci as i, 
SPRORUINON © £653 ccd cde set ae x A 





FOUR-MONTH TOTALS 
1956 1955 














179,811 butchered in April of last 
year. Large January and February 
slaughter of the animals helped bring 
the four-month total to 4,837,328 for 
about a 110,400 head advantage over 
last year’s kill of 4,726,905 for the 
period. 


KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED 


+The classification of livestock 
slaughtered under federal inspection 
during March 1956, compared with 
February 1956 and March 1955 is 
shown below: 


Mar. Feb. Mar. 
1956 1956 1955 
Per Per Per 
cent cent cent 
Cattle: 
WIE | oiclocisintesdca-cccae anee 54.1 50.7 
pS en er 16.3 15.5 17.1 
SAUER | Saciesine ste.9s's0% 25.1 28.7 30.4 
Bulls & stags ...... 1.6 ye 1.8 
po are 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Canners & cutters?.. 12.5 13.6 13.8 
Hogs: 
a), SOR e Oe eee 6.2 5.4 5.3 
Barrows & gilts .... 93.4 94.0 94.0 
Stags & boars ...... 4 6 By i 
pi ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Sheep and Lambs: 
Lambs & yearlings.. 97.8 97.7 97.6 
Re eye re 2.2 2.3 2.4 
IEMIE  eiaesiccoeneses 100.0 100.0 100.0 


+Based on reports from packers. 1Totals based 
on rounded numbers. “Included in cattle classi- 
fication. 


Say Props Hike Feed Costs 
Colorado stockmen have indicated 
that the cost of bringing cattle to 
marketable flesh has increased $6 to 
$8 per head since the executive or- 
der advancing the price of corn under 
allotment to $1.50 per bu. and plac- 
ing a $1.25 per bu. support under 
unalloted corn was placed into effect. 


HOG-CORN PRICE RATIOS 
Hog and corn prices at Chicago 
and hog-corn price ratios compared: 


Barrows and No. 3 Corn Ratios based 





Cattle 5,810,433 gilts “ — pet 
P Calves 2,335.8 : per ewt, per bu. a zilts 
helped push the four-month kill 20 Hogs 20,119,993 Ape. 1096... .$15-48 $1,452 10.4 
¢ Sheep 4,726,905 Mar. 1956..... 2.98 oe 6 
per cent to 24,206,260 head compared wit pee ane GINS ae 16.90 1.460 11.6 
xX  — heeled 





H. L. SPARKS & COMPANY | 











LIVESTOCK BUYERS 


MID-WEST | 
ORDER BUYERS 





df NATIONAL STOCKYARDS, ILL 
Phones: Upton 5-1860 & 3-4016, 
Bridge 1-8394 


of Peoria ¢ Bushnell ¢ Springfield 


6-7851 © 462 ¢ 98-2835 


All our country points operate under Midwest Order Buyers 
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Located in the heart 
of the Corn Belt 
where they Raise the 
meat type Hog. 














FRENCH 
CURB PRESS 


Will Give You 


MORE GREASE 
PURER GREASE 
LESS REWORKING 
GREATER CLEANLINESS 


We invite your inquiries 
The French Oil Mill 
Machinery Company 
Piqua Ohio 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
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World Hog Population Up To All-Time High in 1955 


According to latest figures of the United States Department of Agriculture an all-time 
high of 373 million head was reached in 1955. This is 27% above pre-war, and 52% 
above the low level of 1946-50. Are you prepared? Why not check your equipment 
today? 


ADELMANN HAM BOILERS are designed for better hams. For 40 years, progressive 
packers have standardized on Adelmann Ham Boilers because of their sturdy quality 
and long life in constant production. 


ADELMANN HAM BOILERS have unusual and exclusive features, with demonstrated 

practical advantages. Controlled superior pressure, elliptical springs, self-sealing 

and non-tilting cover, simplicity and speed of, 

operation, easy cleaning, and long life—all con- 

tribute to successful results. Hams are firmly 
moulded, have full flavor, 
and appetizing appearance. 
Hams produced in Adel- 
mann Ham Boilers really 
sell! 
























Adelmann offers the most complete 
line available. Over 100 sizes in 
ten different shapes. All in Cast 
Aluminum, some in Stainless Steel. 





Write for Catalogue 14, 
recently off press. ( 


HAM BOILER corporation 


Office and Factory, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


ADELMANN — ‘‘The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer’’ 
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PROBLEMS with a 
series “J H” 









Why allow grease to cause you trouble and ex- 
pense? The Josam Series ‘‘JH'’ Grease Interceptor 
intercepts over 95% of the grease in waste water 
“at the turn of a valve'’ and draws off the inter- 
cepted grease to a storage container. There's no 
cover to remove — no mess — no inconvenience 
— no odor — no clogged drain lines. 


Meat packing and food processing plants every- 
where are turning their waste grease into a steady 
profit since it is relatively free from impurities when 
removed from a Josam Series ‘JH Interceptor. 


Don't risk citations by your local health authorities 
for violation of ordinances forbidding the disposal 
of hazardous wastes . . . don't take chances on 
production ‘‘stop-ups'’ because of grease. Get all 
the answers to your grease problems by sending 
coupon today for free copy of Manual ‘‘W"’. 


JOSAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Offices and Manufacturing Division 
MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 






JOSAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. NP, Michigan City, Indiana 


Atte eee, 7 


Please send Manual ‘‘W" i <—— 
“RO of wt 
DORON Eases niin f cekanahe pela oleae ud ssstdse chap ssanacvoredecessusiostrennsAenemueiiidiies 
BR EOMR <cciigky cn cshc053 nash esssavonsssinsesayas'sshcvusucadescasstaysusvs vases stecaasdsaniestesseiixies 
BUMMMEURS Aes <ph3 cay sxcosnssiiawatchten igo ttnc aenctaks cateseupnasarintaceCickeee raat mua 
MSRM diconsen tos akoucenesUsvseehessstoookescors ATE aesatsshsd IE scsccssarnancssicere 
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PACKERS' 
PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by pack- 
ers at principal centers for the 
week ended Saturday. May 19, 
1956, as reported to The National 
Provisioner: 

CHICAGO 

Armour, 9,670 hogs: Shippers, 
7,847 hogs: and others, 18,334 hogs. 

Totals: 20,826 cattle, 1,049 calves, 
35,851 hogs, and 2,215 sheep. 

KANSAS CITY 

Cattle Calves Hogs She el 
Armour.. 2,492 681 1,927 
Swift .. 2,729 901 3,526 
Wilson . 1.499 3,7 
Butchers. 5.717 
Others . 718 








Totals. 13, 1 50 ‘1, 7,969 
OMAHA 


Cattle and 
Calves Hogs Sheep 







Armour ... 6,386 5,450 60S 
Cudahy 641 5,084 769 
Swift 4 4,871 1,416 
Wilson .. 3,984 1,295 
Am. Store 4 oes er 


Cc ornhusker. 1,058 
O'Neill .... 677 
Neb. Beef . 626 
Gr. Omaha. 782 
Rothschild. 1,190 


Ae 779 
Kingan ... 1,450 
i ee V7 


Others .... 906 7,973 

Total ...26,984 27,362 4,088 
E. ST. LOUIS 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Armour.. 3,000 896 10.990 1,178 

Swift .. 3,563 1,794 11,831 1,464 

Hunter . 1,079 cus Tae ane 

Heil ... boss ie) a 

Brey. ...:. nae iat ee 





Totals. 7,642 2,600 35,606 2,637 


ST. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Swift .. 3,763 433 11,141 4,652 
Armour.. 3,403 343 6.032 1,510 
Others . 4,566 ree 472 





Totals*11, 732 776 20,435 6,634 

*Do not include 159 cattle, 351 
calves, 2,214 hogs, and 986 sheep 
direct to packers. 


SIOUX CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour.. 3,580 2 5,902 991 
S.C. Dr. 
Beef 2,352 ee ieee 
Swift .. 3,125 3,819 1,235 


3 
1 
Butchers. 69° 
3 





Others . 6,383 8 10,191 13 
Totals.16,135 5 19,412 2,239 
WICHITA 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Cudahy . 1,324 587 2,812 : 
Dunn wis 
Dold 516 
Kansas . ore 
Excel debe eee eee coe 
Armour. 102 dee -.» 1,807 
Swift .. Late afer --» 1,898 
Sunflower 72 v6 sack aie 
Others . 931 pas 106 1,907 


Totals. 3,982 587 3,434 5,612 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Armour... 1,699 146 2,174 1,384 

Wilson . 2,095 235 «42,3386 1,636 

Others . 3,799 390 915 ees 


_Totals* 7,503 771 5,425 3,020 





“*Do. not include 1,348 cattle, 184 
calves, 10,371 hogs and 3,430 sheep 
direct to packers, 

LOS ANGELES 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Goldring. 533 eee ane 
Others . 3,025 431 705 


Armour... 191 60 ies 
Cudahy vee 
Swift .. 152 é hace 
Wilson . 143 ; mae 
Atlas .. 909 ° Airy 
Ideal ... 752 : va 
Com’). .. 735 ‘ oes 
Sur Vall. 606 ie are 
United 542 2 397 eas 


Totals. 7,588 493 1,102 


DENVER 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour.. 1,891 68 2,392 


Swift .. 1,300 144 5,009 1,805 
Cudahy . 824 88 5,596 184 
Wilson . 784 ‘oes ae 
Others .12,962 943 2,495 254 





Totals.17,761 1,243 13,100 7,269 


CINCINNATI 
Cattle Calves _ Sheep 
GA sx . 2 219 
Schlachter 252 28 aa 
Others 3,742 1,348 12, 456 353 


Totals. 3,994 1,376 12,456 572 


ST. PAUL 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour.. 5,826 2,607 13,503 315 
Bartusch 1,160 Mea a oa 
Rifkin . 1,007 35 
Superior. 1,784 lace ee oa 
Swift .. 7,278 2,914 19,146 1,584 
Others . 2,028 2,500 10,093 40 











Totals.19,083 8,056 42,742 1,939 


FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 








Armour... 942 992 2,157 8,786 
Swift .. 1,391 834 1,624 10,882 
City ... 383 17 wen sae 


Rosenthal 153 55 





Totals. 2,871 1,898 3, 781 19,668 


TOTAL PACKER PURCHASES 
Week Same 
ended Prev. week 
May 19 week 1955 


Cattle 159,251 270,668 169,834 
Hogs ....282,270 262,255 211,668 
Sheep .... 63,862 84,499 87,936 


CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 


Des Moines, May 23— 
Prices at the ten concen- 
tration yards in Iowa and 
Minnesota were quoted by 
the USDA as follows: 


Barrows, gilts, U.S. 1-3: 


120-180 Ibs. .......- $14.00@16.25 
180-240 Ibs. ........ 16.00@17.25 
240-270 Ibs. .......- 15.25@16.80 
270-330 Ibs. .....-.- 15.00@16.25 
Sows, choice: 
270-880 Tbs. .....00% 15.25@15.85 
330-400 Ibs. ..-...-.- 14.50@15.35 
400-550 Ibs. ........ 13.00@14.60 


Corn Belt hog receipts 
were reported by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture 
as follows: 


This Last Last 
week week year 
est. actual actual 
May 17 .. 36,090 55,000 43,000 
May 18 ... 37,100 52,000 44,000 


May 19 .. 33,509 20,500 34,000 
May 21 .. 50.000 40.500 50,000 


May 22 .. 50,000 28,500 49,500 
May 23 .. 45,000 31,500 37,000 


STOCKER — FEEDER 
SHIPMENTS 
Stocker and feeder live- 
stock received in nine Corn 
Belt states compared: 
CATTLE AND CALVES 


——April 
1956 1955 
Public stockyards 116,608 156,863 
WN OOE oasis cota 99,467 115,267 
OREN se cicscsats 216,075 272,130 
cr Sr 844,248 949,461 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Public stockyards 38,016 44,284 


RRC ireas cvcecns 76,721 112,180 
WOES an cecvcs 114,737 156,464 
POR.KAPE. 60 cccive 534,970 637,522 


Data in this report were obtained 
from state veterinarians. Under 
“Public stockyards’’ are included 
stockers and feeders bought at 
stockyard markets, Under ‘‘Direct” 
are included stock coming from 
points other than public stockyards, 
some of which are inspected and 
fed at public stockyards en route. 
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SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER, showing the 
number of livestuck slaughtered at 
13 centers for the week ended May 
19, 1956, compured: 


CATTLE 

Week Cor. 
Ended Prev. Week 
May 19 Week 1955 


Chicagot ... 20,826 23,156 24,580 
Kan. Cityft. 14,784 14,116 13,466 
Omaha*t ... 25,632 28,664 29,540 


E. St. Louist 10,242 10,367 9.814 
St. Josepht. 11,555 11,084 12,087 
Sioux Cityt 10,106 11,808 8,851 
Wichita*t . 4,689 3,639 3,493 
New York & 

Jer. City?. 


989 14, 443 11,739 





Okla, City*t 9 

Cincinnati§ 4,09' 8.742 5,177 

Denvert .... 21,130 13,163 13,6388 

St. Paulf... 17,055 15,743 17,653 

Milwaukeet. 4,392 4,311 4,785 
Totals ...164,300 164,042 162,922 

HOGS 

Chicagot ... 28,004 34,175 28,305 

Kan. Cityt. 11,564 12,979 8,225 

Omaha*t = .. 34,895 att 35,480 


E. St. Louist 35,606 39,460 21,633 
St. Josepht. 19,387 24,090 18,318 
Sioux Cityt. 14.040 18,808 9.987 
Wichita*t . 8,369 10,622 9,515 
New York & 

Jer. Cityt. 52,089 45,489 47.956 
Okla. City*t 15.976 15,461 8.490 
Cincinnati§ . 11,096 11,740 11,089 
Denvert ... 11,908 12,372 9,777 
St. Pault... 32,649 36.539 30.738 
Milwaukeet. 4,547 4,673 3,573 

Totals ...280,080 311,458 243,086 

SHEEP 

Chicagot .. 2,215 1,743 4,72: 
Kan. C ityt. 7.969 9,184 13.0 

Omaha*t . 6,225 5,949 11,734 
E. St. Louist 1,744 2,242 
St. Josepht. 7.880 10.439 
Sioux Cityt. 1,918 3,324 
Wichita*t 3,502 3,085 
New York & 

Jer. Cityt. 35 a 44,310 47,081 
Okla. City*t. 9 ; 








Cincinnati§g . R45 244 105 
Denvert .. 8.791 12,946 7.308 
St. Pault.. 1,899 1,569 3.587 
Milwaukeet. 591 653 353 


Totals ... 84,782 99,565 116,178 

*Cattle and calves. 

tFederally inspected slaughter, in- 
cluding directs, 

tStockyords sales for local slaugh- 
ter. §Stockvards receints for local 
slaughter, ineluding directs. 


CANADIAN KILL 


Inspected slaughter of 
livestock in Canada for 
week ended May 12: 





Ended Same 
May 12 week 
1956 1955 
? CATTLE 
Western Canada... 17.289 16.068 
Eastern Canada.. 18,466 17,864 
33,932 
HOGS 
Western Canada... 57.070 68.148 
Eastern Canada.. 60,994 52,794 
POE She Sue un Gy 118,064 120,942 
All-hog carcasses 
BPaGee si55 645 125,698 128,441 
SHEEP 
Western Canada... 1.396 1,872 
Eastern Canada.. 1,905 1,799 
Ee wa biawex 3,301 3,671 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS 
Receipts of salable live- 
stock at Jersey City and 
41st st., New York market 
for week ended May 19: 
Salable Pg _ y —_ Sheep 
Total (incl. 


directs) .8,747 2,575 23,643 13,423 
Prev. week 


Total (incl. 
directs) .4,749 2,115 23,482 15,535 


—_—— 


*Including hogs at 31st St. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK | 


Supplies of livestock at the Chi- 
cago Union Stockyards for current 
and comparative periods: 


RECEIPTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
May 17.. 1,942 332 9,024 505 
May 18.. 558 188 6,445 661 
May 19.. 173 430 1,795 389 
May 21..20,454 428 9,165 946 
May 22.. 5,500 300 9.500 1,400 
May 23..15,000 300 9,500 1,200 
*Week 
so far.40.954 1.028 28,165 3.546 
Wk. ago.35,046 1,091 26.598 4,113 
Yr. ago.40,516 1,725 38,101 7,551 
2 yrs. 
ago ..40,740 1,733 36,821 4,550 
*Including 513 cattle, 4,208 hogs 
and 1,153 sheep direct to packers. 


SHIPMENTS 

May 17.. 2,199 1,645 404 
May 18.. 100 ane 200 at 
May 19.. 78 wae 406 4 
May 21.. 6.576 21 1,431 one 
May 22.. 3.000 ... «61,000 100 
May 23.. 6,000 son See 100 
Week 

so far 15.576 21 3.431 100 
Wk. ago.13.925 €4° 3.991 6°2 


Yr. ago.14,993 
2 yrs. 
ago .18.522 294 «7,347 199 


MAY RECEIPTS 


170 7,618 2,522 


OOS © kcsc tas 151.915 150.584 
CORE cc cemes RK 2% T.797 
Hogs 176,832 
Sheep 43,084 
1955 
Cattle 65.014 
Hogs 44.256 
Sheep 14,599 





CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 


Supplies of hogs nurechased at 
Chicago, week ended Wed., Mav 23: 


Week Week 

ended ended 

Mav 230 Mav 16 

Packers’ purch... 27.643 28. ARG 
Shippers’ purch.. 11,590 9.052 
DOHA seesi ces 37.233 37.638 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 
Receipts at 20 markets 
for the week ended Friday, 


May 18 with comparisons: 
Week to Cattle Hogs Sheep 
date 255,000 402,000 139,000 
Previous | 

week 277,000 444,000 162,000 
Same w k. 

1955 =289,000 364,000 175,000 
1956 to 

date 5,506,000 10.592,000 3,230,000 
1955 to 

date 5,535,000 8,939,000 3,582,000 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at leading Pacific Coast 
markets, week ended May 17: 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Los Ang. ..8.100 6751,150 350 

N. P’tland...2,900 460 1,909 2,000 

San Fran, .. 700 200 950 3,300 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 

AT INDIANAPOLIS 

Livestock prices at Indi- 
anapolis on Wednesday, 

May 23 were reported as 

follows: 

CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, prime ...... None qtd. 
Steers, good & “ch. .$18.00@21.00 
Heifers, good & ch.. 17.50@19.25 
Cows, util. & com’'l. 12.50@14.50 
Cows, can. & cut.... 11.00@13.50 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 14.50@16.00 
Bulls, cutter ...... 13.00@14.50 

VEALERS: 
Choice & prime 
Good & choice . 
Calves, gd. & ch.... 

HOGS: 


- -$22.00@24.00 
«+ 20.50@22.00 
17.00@20.00 


120/180. . .$13.00@18.00 
180/200... 17.75@18.25 
200/220... 18.00@18.35 
220/240... 17.50@18.25 
240/270... 17.00@18.00 
270/300... 16.25@17.25 

270/360. . 14.50@15.50 





Sows, ch., 
LAMBS: 

Gd. & ch., old crop.$18.50@20.00 

Springers, gd. & ch.. 24.50@26.50 








Retain color with 
CERELOSE 


brand dextrose 


Prevents fading in cured meats more 
effectively than any other sugar 


Many meat packers have discovered that with pre- 
servatives alone. color fades or darkens from oxida- 
tion when the meat is exposed to the air. You can 
be sure of holding the color of your meats effectively 
and ec onomically when you use Cerelose® brand 
dextrose in your curing mixture. 


Dextrose acts as a reducing agent, removing oxy- 
gen and fixing color so it is stable to light. Research 
has shown that it does this more effectively than 
other more expensive sugars. 

Over a period of years, actual results reported by 
leading meat packers who use Cerelose have clearly 
confirmed the laboratory findings. In luncheon meats, 
meat loaves, frankfurters, bologna, tongues, corned 
beef, hams and shoulders, Cerelose produces de- 
pendable color. 
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7.) CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
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Ingersoll 
Stalhless Saltaty 


SHOVELS and SCOOPS 




















REINFORCED, SOCKETS * 


MAXIMUM STRENGTH 


Stand up where others fail 


Extra strong! Absolutely sanitary! 
These are 100% stainless steel 
shovels and scoops with reinforced 
sockets to withstand hardest use. 
Especially designed for meat and 
food plants—with smooth closed 
back, seamless welding throughout. 
Priced right. Your best buy—by far. 


Ingersoll reinforced socket 


® 100% stainless steel — 
—seamless welds No. 6) 


® Satin-smooth finish 
—easy to clean 


e Balanced for easier handling, 
less fatigue 

PATENT 

APPLIED 

FOR 


e Wide, natural-grip handle 
—maximum comfort 


REALLY SANITARY! 
Smooth closed back. 
Strong steel pad 
electrically welded 
to back of base. No 
crevices to catch 
food particles. Easy 
to sterilize. 











AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


Write, wire or phone for prices 


Ingersoll 


STEEL DIVISION 


t 
a BORG-WARNER 
y \\ CORPORATION 


New Castle, indiana 





tBorg-Warner Trade Mark 


Also makers of high carbon, 
heat treated shovels, 


SQUARE POINT 
SHO 
spades and scoops 


VEL 
(Ne. 2 and Ne. 4) 
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WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


Slaughter of livestock at major centers during the week 
ended May 19, 1956 (totals compared) was reported by 


the U, S. Department of Agriculture as follows: 
Sheep & 
Cattle Calves Hogs Lambs 


Boston, New York City Area’? .... 10,209 52,009 35,237 


Baltimore, Philadelphia 





isdn wie aceele 1,417 26,386 2,$ 
Cin., Cleve., Detroit, Indpls. ..... 332 8,238 87,430 15,840 
NR NUON fica > ctiss ccc. Saseosces 22,36 6,457 49,307 4,063 
is, PEM WIR. BIOAP® oo. cise 22,488 82,600 7,666 
Mic MOMieASORYS oo sss 3.saecs tens 5,192 78,143 6,810 
EEE Kova segenetecaisentives 43 14,987 1,896 
Omaha ......ccrececsesecscscccsccs 704 55,277 10,155 
PME cc ad casaveseckne scenes 3,135 26,772 8,535 
Iowa-So. Minnesota* .............. 26,644 11,564 181,438 21,080 
Louisville, Evansville, Nashville, Not 
SI Soars aaa Scie aocleo oso. ti 9,247 8,131 52,043 Available 
Georgia-Alabama Area® ............ 6,138 2597 26,244 aa 
St. Jo’ph, Wichita, Okla. City...... 18,686 3 857 44,860 14,172 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, San Antonio... 16,365 6,671 18,445 27,805 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City..... 19,449 947 16,551 13,312 
Los Angeles, San Fran. Areas® ... 26,162 3,683 33,875 28,464 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane ........ 7,511 652 15,024 5,759 
GRAND TOTALS ...ccccesccccse 283,005 95,985 861,421 203,751 
Totals same week 1955 .......... 301,764 105,773 823,019 257,483 
Totals previous week ...........302,623 100,187 976,926 216,529 


1Includes Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City. 7Includes St. Paul, So. 
St. Paul, Newport, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wis. 
3Includes St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, 
Mo. 4Includes Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Mar- 
shalltown, Ottumwa, Storm Lake, Waterloo, Iowa, and Albert Lee, Austin, 
Minn. ‘Includes Birmingham, Dothan, Montgomery, Ala., and Albany, 
Atlanta, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, Tifton, Ga. ‘Includes Los 
Angeles, Vernon, San Francisco, San Jose, Vallejo, Calif. 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 11 CANADIAN MARKETS 


Average price per cwt. paid for specific grades of 
steers, calves, hogs and lambs at 11 leading markets in 
Canada during the week ended May 12 compared with 
the same time 1955, was reported to the National Provi- 
sioner by the Canadian Department of Agriculture as 
follows: 





GOooD VEAL 
STEERS CALVES HOGS? ILAMBS 

STOCK- Up to Good and Grade Bt Good 
YARDS 1000 Ibs. Choice Dressed Handyweights 

1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 
Toronto ..... $18.07 $19.95 $25.00 $22.50 $23.00 $24.91 $23.75 $22.50 
Montreal ... 18.50 20.00 20.70 17.50 23.15 5.25 soc | 
Winnipeg ... 17.25 18.42 24.00 23.71 20.33 21.83 19.00 19.00 
Calgary .... 16.61 17.90 22.08 22.07 19.83 20.90 18.57 18.46 
Edmonton .. 16.50 17.75 20.00 22.50 20.50 2145 19.30 18.85 
Lethbridge .. 16.25 17.80 aegis 20.87 iescane 20.55 vas 18.75 
Pr. Albert... 15.90 17.35 21.50 22.50 18.90 20.70 ‘a 
Moose Jaw.. 15.85 17.35 19.15 18.00 18.85 20.65 Beare 
Saskatoon .. 16.50 17.75 23.00 2400 19.00 20.75 16.25 
Regina ..... 16.°O 17.55 21.50 22.30 19.00 20.75 ies 
Vancouver .. 17.70 18.45 20.50 23.40 oe Se 


*Canadian Government quality premium not included. 


SOUTHERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of livestock at six southern packing plant 
stockyards located in Albany, Moultrie, Thomasville, and 
Tifton, Georgia: Dothan, Alabama and _ Jacksonville, 
Florida during the week ended May 18: 





Cattle Calves Hogs 
Week ended MAF IS ioc. cessor sires 2,421 457 10,537 
Week previous five days ............. 3,355 798 14,061 
Corresponding week last year ......... 3,495 1,022 6,433 





LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT ST. JOSEPH 
Livestock prices at St. 
Joseph, on Wednesday, 
May 23 were as follows: 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT SIOUX CITY 


Livestock prices at Sioux 
City on Wednesday, May 
23 were as follows: 


JATTLE: Cwt. 

Steers, prime ...... None qtd. 

Steers, choice ......$18.75@21.25 
Steers, good 
Steers, com'l 
Heifers, ch. & pr... i 4 
Heifers, gd. & ch... 16.00@18.00 
Cows, util. & com’l. 12.00@13.50 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, ch. & pr..... $19.00@20.50 
Steers, gd. & ch... 17.00@19.75 
Heifers, gd. & ch... 16.50@19.00 
Cows, util. & com'l. 10.00@13.00 
Cows, can, & cut. .. A 5 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 12.25@14.25 


~ 








VEALERS: Cows, can. & cut... 10.00@11.50 
Good & choice ...... $18.00@21.00 Bulls, util. & com’l. 13.00@14.50 
Calves, gd. & ch... 15.00@17.00 Bulls, good (beef).. 11.00@12.00 

HOGS: ‘ p 
~~ U.S. 1-3, 180/200. ..$16.00@17. 
1-3, 180/200. ..$16.50@17.50 U.S. 1-3, 200/220... 16.75@17.75 
1-3, 200/220... 16.75@17.50 J.8. 1-3, 220/240... 16.75@17 
J.S. 1-3, 220/240... 16.75@17.50 U.S. 1-8, 240/270... 16.00@17.2 
U.S. 1-3, 240/270... 16.75@17.25 U.8. 1-3, 270/300... 15.75@16. 
Sows, ch., 270/360... 15.00@15.50 Sows, ch., 270/360... 15.50@16.% 

LAMBS: LAMBS: 

GEE GUED .cccccccss None qtd. ere $20.00@21.00 
err $24.00@ 26.08 Springers ........<. 23.00@25.75 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


e week Livestock prices at five western markets on Tuesday, 
ted by May 22 were reported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Livestock Division, as follows: 
— k. St. L. N.S. Yds. Chicago Kansas City Omaha _ St. Paul 
35,237 HOGS (Includes Bulk of Sales): 
2,907 BARROWS & GILTS: 
15,840 : ? 
4,063 U.S. No. 1-3: 
7,666 120-140 Ibs..$14.75-16.00 None qtd. None qtd. None qtd. None qtd. 
6,810 140-160 Ibs.. 15.75-16.75 None qtd. Noneqtd. Noneatd. None qtd. 
1,896 160-180 Ibs.. 16.50-18.00 $16.00-18.25 $15.00-16.50 $16.00-17.00 $16.00-18.50 
10,155 180-200 lbs.. 17.50-18.25 17.50-19.00 16.50-17.00 17.00-18.00 17.75-18.50 
Ay 200-220 Ibs... 17.50-18.25 17.75-19.00 17.00-17.75 17.00-18.00 17.75-18.50 
Fr 220-240 Ibs... 17.50-18.25 17.75-18.75 17.00-17.75 17.00-18.00 17.50-18.50 
Avattatts 240-270 Ibs.. 17.25-18.00 17.75-18.25 16.50-17.50 16.50-17.50 17.00-18.25 
Be 270-300 Ibs.. 16.75-17.50 17.25-18.00 16.00-17.00 16.25-17.00 17.00-17.75 
14,172 300-330 Ibs.. None qtd. 16.75-17.50 15.50-16.50 16.00-16.50 16.50-17.50 
27805 330-360 Ibs.. None qtd. 16.00-17.00 15.00-16.00 15.50-16.00 16.00-17.00 
13,312 Medium: 
te 160-220 Ibs.. 15.50-17.00 15.00-17.50 14.00-16.50 15.00-17.00 15.75-17.50 D Fi C E D R E D 
203,751 SOWS: 
pote Choice: Oo R G R E E N 
id 270-300 Ibs.. 15.50-16.00 None qtd. 15.00-16.00 16.00-16.50 17.00-17.50 
Paul 6 300-330 Ibs.. 15.50-16.00 16.00 only 14.75-15.75 16.00-16.50 16.00-17.00 
Bay, ‘Wis. 330-360 Ibs... 15.25-16.00 15.50-16.00 14.50-15.25 15.75-16.50 


St. Louis, 
City, Mar- 
ee, Austin, 
id Albany, 
‘ludes Los 





ARKETS 


rades of 
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red with 
al Provi- 
ilture as 


T.AMBS 
Good 


andyweights 
Dati] 1955 

3.75 $22.50 
ose ae 
9.00 19.00 
8.57 18.46 
9.30 18.85 


6.25 





ing plant 
ville, and 
‘ksonville, 
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»RICES 
CITY 


s at Sioux 
day, May 
VS: 


Cwt. 

None qtd. 
$18.75 @21.25 
. 16.50@18.75 
- 15.00@16.00 
. 18.50@20.50 
. 16.00@18.0 
. 12.00@13.50 
. 10.00@11.50 
. 13.00@14.50 
. 11.00@12.0 





-$16.00@17.2 
16.75@17.75 


.$20.00@21. O 
, 23.00@25.7 


DVISIONER 





360-400 Ibs.. 

400-450 Ibs... 

450-550 = Ibs.. 
BOARS: 

All wts. 





8.75-11.00 


15,00-15.75 
14.75-15.25 
13.75-15.00 


9.00-11.50 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE & CALVES: 


STEERS: 
Prime: 
700- 900 Ibs.. 


900-1100 Ibs.. 


1100-1300 Ibs.. 
1300-1500 Ibs.. 
Choice: 
700- 900 Ibs.. 
900-1100 Ibs.. 
1100-1300 Ibs.. 
1300-1500 Ibs.. 
Good: 
700- 900 Ibs.. 
900-1100 Ibs. . 
1100-1300 Ibs.. 
Commercial, 

all wts. 
Utility. 

all wts. 
HEIFERS: 
Prime: 
600- 800 Ibs.. 
800-1000 Ibs... 
Choice: 
600- 800° Ibs... 
800-1000 Ibs.. 
Good: 
500- 700° Ibs.. 
700- 900 Ibs.. 
Commercial, 

all wts. 
Utility, 

all wts. 
COWS: 
Commercial, 

all wts. 
Utility, 

all wts. 
Can, & cut., 

all wts. 
BULLS (Yrls. 
CPOE. 5 bcny6 4 
Commercial . 
Utility 
Cutter 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


None qtd. 

19.00-20.50 
19.0)9-20.50 
18.50-20.00 


17.00-19.50 
17.50-19.50 
17.00-19.00 


. 14.50-16.00 


. 13.50-14.50 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 


18.50-20.50 
18.50-20.50 


17.00-19.00 
17.00-19.00 


. 14.00-16.00 


. 13.00-14.00 


12.50-13.50 


- 12.00-12.50 


8.50-12.00 
Excl.), All 
None qtd. 
13.50-14.50 
12.50-13.50 
10.00-12.00 


VEALERS, All Weights: 


Ch. & pr... 
Com'!l & gd.. 


23.00-25.00 
16.00-21.00 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
2.25-24.50 

22.00-24.00 





19.75-22.00 
20.00-22,25 
20.00-2 
19.75-22.25 





17.25-20.00 
17.00-20.00 
17.00-20.00 
15.00-15.50 


14.00-15.00 


None qtd. 
21.50-22.00 


19.00-21.50 
19.25-21.50 


16.50-19.00 
16.50-19.00 


14.00-16.00 


13.00-14.00 


13.00-14.25 
11.75-13.00 


10.50-12.50 
Weights: 
None qtd. 
15.00-15.75 
13.50-15.00 
12.50-13.50 


26.00-28.00 
18.00-24.00 


CALVES (500 Lbs. Down): 


Ob. @ $8... 
Com'l & gd.. 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 


SHEEP & LAMBS: 


LAMBS (110 
Cs. & TPii<< 
Gd. & ch.... 
LAMBS (105 
ls, Gh hea 
Gd. & ch.... 


Lbs. Down): 
None qtd. 

21.00-22.00 None qtd. 
Lbs. Down) 
23.00-24.00 
21.00-23.00 


SPRING LAMBS: 


Gd. & pr.... 


22.50-26.00 


EWES (Shorn): 


Ga. & ch.... 
Cull & atil.. 


5.00- 5.50 
3.00- 5.00 


MAY 26, 1956 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
(Shorn): 


24.00-24.25 
23.00-24.00 


26.00-29.25 


4.50- 5.50 
3.50- 4.50 


14.25-15.00 
14.00-14.50 
13.00-14.25 


None qtd,. 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
19.50-21.00 
19.50-21.00 
19.00-21.00 
17.00-19.00 
17.00-19.00 
16.50-18.50 
14.00-16.90 


13.00-14.00 


None qtd. 
20.50-21,25 


18.50-20.50 
18.50-20.50 


16.00-18.50 
16.00-18.50 


13.50-16.00 


12.00-13.50 


12.00-13.00 
11.00-12.25 


9.00-11.00 


11.00-12.00 
13.00-14.00 
12.00-13.00 
10.50-12.00 


21.00-22.00 
15.00-20.00 


19.00-20.00 
14.00-17.00 
None qtd. 


None qtd. 


20.50-21.50 
18.00-20.00 


22.00-26.00 


5.00- 6.00 
4.00- 5.00 


15.50-16.25 
15.00-15.75 

14.50-15.25 
13.25-15.25 








9.00-11.00 


None qtd. 
21.50-23.75 
21.00-23.75 


20.50-22.75 





18.50-20.75 
19.00-21.00 
19.00-21.00 
18.50-21.00 
16.50-18.50 
17.00-19.00 
17.00-19.00 
14.50-16.50 


13.50-14.50 


None qtd. 
21.00-22.00 


19.00-21.00 
19.00-21.00 


16.00-18.00 
16.00-18.00 


14.50-16.00 


13.50-14.50 


13.00-14.50 
11.50-13.00 


10.00-11.25 


None qtd. 

13.50-14.50 
12,50-13.50 
10.50-12.00 


20.00-22.00 
15.00-19.00 


18.00-19.00 
13.00-17.00 
None qtd. 


None qtd. 


None qtd. 
21.50 only 


23.00-26.00 


5.00- 5.50 
3.00- 5.00 


15.50-16.00 
15.00-15.50 
14.00-15.00 


9.25-11.25 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None gtd. 


None qtd. 
20.00-21.00 
19.50-21.00 
19.00-20.75 
is AY fj 
16.25-18.50 
16.50-18.50 
16.50-18.50 


14.50-16.50 


13.50-14.50 


None qtd. 
21.00-22.00 


19.00-21.00 
19.00-21.00 


15.50-17.50 
15.50-17.50 


14.50-16.50 


13.50-14.50 


13.00-13.50 


ae, OR 
12.00-13.00 


9.00-11.50 


11.50-12.50 
13.50-14.50 
13.50-14.00 
12.50-13.50 


25.00-26.00 
15.00-20.00 


20.00-22.00 
15.00-20.00 
21.00-22.00 


19.00-21.00 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 


23.00-26.00 


5.00- 5.50 
2.50- 4.50 






























Peppers 


AND SWEET 
CUBED PICKLES 


For meat loaves that 
@ Look Better 

@ Taste Better 

@ Sell Better 


Whether you prefer Vita 
Brand Diced Red Peppers, 
Diced Green Peppers or Sweet 
Cubed Pickles you’ll find 
them always crisp and fresh, 
always uniform in flavor, in 
size, color and appearance. 
Vita Brand is more econom- 
ical to use because there is 
more net drained weight .. . 
and there is no waste, no cut- 
ting, no washing. They come 
ready to use right from can. 


VITALIZE YOUR MEATS 
WITH VITA! 


SWEET RED 
PEPPERS 


For samples and prices write: 
Vita Food Products, Inc. 
644 Greenwich St. 
New York 14, N. Y. 
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Central Livestock 
Order Buying 


Company 


Trained buyers of: 
v CATTLE 


v HOGS 
v CALVES 
dv SHEEP 
¢v LAMBS 


For Slaughterers and 
Feeders, 
U.S.D.A. Supervision 


South St. Paul, Minn. 
West Fargo, N. Dak. 
Billings, Mont. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Undisplayed: set solid. Minimum 20 words, 
$4.50; additional words, 20c each. ‘Position 
Wanted,” special rate: minimum 20 words, 
$3.00; additional words, 20c each. Count 


address or box numbers as 8 words. Head 
lines, 75c extra. Listing advertisements, 75¢ 
per line. Displayed, $9.00 per inch. Com 


tract rates on request. 


Unless Specifically Instructed Otherwise, All Classified Advertisements Will Be 
Inserted Over a Blind Box Number. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER. 





POSITION WANTED 


FAMILY MAN: In 30’s with a brief knowledge 
of the packinghouse industry, seeks position, Well 
versed in all phases of office and business man- 
agement. Personnel, sales, traffic, labor and indus- 
trial relations. Time and motion study, plant 
maintenance, purchasing and all packaging sup- 
plies such as boxes, paper and specialties. Ex- 
cellent references and educational background. 
Would prefer midwest location. W-183, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 








FOREMAN: Age 31, 5 years’ experience as indus- 
trial engineer in all pork processing operations. 
Experienced in time studies, methods, layout, 
standard costs, yields, accounting procedures, and 
equipment investigations. Goal—plant manager. 
W-1938, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 18 E. 
41st St., New York 17, N.Y. 





SAUSAGE MAKER: Large or small plant. 24 
yeurs’ experience, Can figure costs, yields and 
can handle help. References. W-167, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


PARTNER 


Do you need a partner or stockholder in your 
company who can make a modest investment, 
and also relieve you of a lot of responsibility? 
25 years’ packinghouse experience, beef and pork, 
controller, purchasing supplies, credits, office and 
general management. W-186, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 8t., Chicago 10, Ill. 








CONNECTICUT WHOLESALER: Would like to 
contact a full line packer to handle a complete 
line exclusively. Now buying about 30,000 pounds 
weekly from several packers on a seven day basis. 
Trailer truck unloading facilities. Possibilities 
of selling more if we can secure good product. 
W-188, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 18 EB. 
41st St., New York 17, N.Y 





EXPORT 


Casing salesman, casing expert, thoroughly experi- 
enced, grading, bleaching, etc., going in a few 
months to Burope, especially Germany, to estab- 
lish business. Well known and have personal 
contact with all importers and dealers, will repre- 
sent packinghouse, casing producer or competitive 
casing house. Chiffre. W-182, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 18 B. 41st St., New York 17, N.Y. 





ATTENTION! PACKERS 
ings wanted of grain 
heifers. 3/400 Ib. 
serman, Looman 
Schenectady, New 


HOG « CATTLE « SHEEP 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ANIMAL GLANDS 


Selling Agent ® Order Buyer 
Broker ® Counsellor © Exporter © Importer 


407 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


and BROKERS: Offer- 
fed baby beef—steers and 
weights. Contact Harold Was- 
Packers, Inc., 356 Broadway, 
York, 
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PLANT SUPERINTENDENT: 80 years’ experi- 
ence, North and south en References 
furnished 2 request, locate anywhere. 
W-165, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 15 W 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





WORKING SAUSAGE FOREMAN: 19 years’ ex- 
perience. With complete knowledge of sausage 
production, Age 38. Prefer midwest, Oklahoma 
or Texus. W-184, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





HELP WANTED 





EXECUTIVE SALES MANAGER 
NATURAL SAUSAGE CASINGS 


established international firm seeks 
competent aggressive man to develop and expand 
its sales force. The man we want has had ex- 
perience in selling natural or artificial casings or 
packing house by-products, or in sausage manufac- 
turing. He will operate from a midwestern loca- 
tion and will receive substantial five figure salary 
with commensurate with 
results. All replies 
strictly 


Large well 


increased remuneration 
Some traveling 
confidential. 


necessary. 


W-194, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
15 W. Huron St. Chicago 10, Ill. 





OFFICE MANAGER: Experienced in accounting 
and tax matters. Also credit work. Packinghouse- 
sausage operation, Detroit area. Give full details 
of experience and present employer, education, 
age and family status in first letter. Applica- 
tion strictly confidential. W-185, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, II. 





BEBF MANAGER: Emphasis on boneless beef 
operation, sales, figures, management. Must take 
full responsibility. Young growing organization 
in large midwestern city. All correspondence con- 
fidential. Write, with full details, to Box W-191, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 





SALESMAN—NATURAL SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Large well established firm, headquarters Chicage 
complete line sheep, hog, beef, and sewed casings; 
wants capable traveling salesman. Experiene 
selling natural, artificial casings, or packinghor 
by-products, or in sausage manufacturing helpfi 
but not essential. Good starting salary, expen 
and car allowance. Write in full confidence, 


W-199, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
16 W. Huron 8t. Chicago 10, Ti 





ASSISTANT MANAGER 


Chicago’s finest and fastest growing manufacture 
of high quality sausages and smoked meuts see 
an ambitious and aggressive young mun between 
25-35 years of age with packing house experien 
and ability to take on responsibilities and leaders 
ship in management of various departments. Ate 
tractive offer with a future. Stute full detai 
of your background. All letters confidential. W-196, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





SAUSAGE FOREMAN 


Louisville area. Must have complete knowledge 
of producing full line of sausage, including meat 
loaves. One who can figure costs, yields, and ean) 
handle help. Must be sober, industrious, with 
actual experience. Steady job and good oppor 
tunity for right man. In replying, state ange, fame 
ily status, salary expected, and previous employ- 
ers. Correspondence strictly confidential. W-197, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Wuros 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





SALES TRAINEE 

Large well esetablished natural sausage casing 
firm seeks young man to learn business and assi 

sales manager. Eventually travel. Good starting 
salary. Write giving complete information. Alf 
replies strictly confidential. W-198, THE NA 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron S8t., Chi- 
eago 10, Ill. 





FOOD INGREDIENT SALESMAN 


KADISON-SCOEMAKER Laboratories, 703 W. Ros 
St., Chicago, is desirous of «adding one more) 
experienced food ingredient salesmun to their sales 
force. Prefer man who has following in the 
Sausage and meat trade. Please contact Mr, 
Barney Kadison. 





INEDIBLE and HIDE department of Ohio 
packer needs an experienced man to handle pro 
duction supervision and sales. Excellent oppor 
tunity for right man. State experience and alll 
particulars, and salary required. All replies will 
be kept strictly contidential, W-200, TIIB NA« 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi 
eago 10, Ill 





SEASONING SALESMEN 


EXPERIENCED salesmen wanted for the bulk 
and blended seasoning field. Quality, reputable) 
company is expanding _— in the field, Fok 
lowing territories open: New England states, New! 
York state, Ohio, Virginia and West Virginia, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michizan, North and South Caro 
lina, Tennessee, “ae ¢ Give full details 
past experience, ete. replies contidential. 
W-192, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
15 W. Huron St. Chicago 10, = 





SALES MANAGER: Medium sized mid-west sau- 
sage and pork packer has an opening for an 
aggressive sales manager to take full charge of 
sales erga: and sales promotion. Experience is 
necessary Give full resumé of past experience. 
W-201, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, IIL. 





BROKERAGE HOUSE: Real opportunity for man 
in Chicago brokerage house. Vrite your qualifi- 
cations in confidence to Box W-202, THE NaA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 





REFRIGERATION: Excellent opportunity for 
young man experienced in ammonia retrigeratio®,) 
to act as assistant to chief engineer for progressi 
mid-western beef packer. Write your qualif ions) 
in confidence to Box W-181. THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 8St., Chicago 10, TL 





salesman” 
pickle 

1622 8. 

5555. 


SALESMAN - BROKER: 
Wanted to represent 
firm. Territory open. 
Keeler Ave., 


High caliber 
finest aualitr diced 
ACE PICKLE CO.. 
Chicago 23, Ill. Phone RO 2 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
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